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Labor In Month Review 


The October Review 


The original impetus for a new survey 
of individual time use was an un- 
successful legislative proposal that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics “conduct 
time-use surveys of unremunerated 
work in the United States,” according to 
Michael Horrigan and Diane Herz’s 
overview of the American Time Use 
Survey (ATUS). In the end, ATUS 
provides much more than that: the splits 
between work, leisure, and other 
activities, where these activities are 
performed, and who in the family spends 
how much time at which activities, 
among others. This survey will prove to 
be a rich source of research data and 
valuable input to policymaking. 

Dino Drudi and Mark Zak report on 
multiple-fatality incidents in workplaces 
in the last five years of the 1990s. One 
of their conclusions about such 
tragedies is that the circumstances 
surrounding them and the industries 
and occupations in which they are most 
prevalent are not representative of the 
universe of fatal occupational injuries. 

Julie Hatch examines public sector 
employment in recession and recovery. 
She finds that government jobs, 
particularly at the State government 
level, rose sharply during the recent 
recession, but fell back in budget 
shortfalls that followed the downturn. — 


Fatal work injuries in 2003 


A total of 5,559 fatal work injuries were 
recorded in the United States in 2003, a 
small increase from the revised total of 
5,534 fatal work injuries reported for 
2002. The rate at which fatal work 
injuries occurred in 2003 was 4.0 
fatalities per 100,000 workers, 
unchanged from the rate reported for 
2002. 

Fatal highway incidents were down 
in 2003 for the second consecutive year, 
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but continued to account for the highest 
number of fatal work injuries. The 1,350 
fatal highway incidents in 2003 
accounted for about one out of every 
four fatal work injuries. The number of 
workplace homicides was higher in 
2003—the first increase since 2000. 
Despite the higher total, the 631 
workplace homicides in 2003 repres- 
ented a 42-percent decline from the high 
of 1,080 homicides in 1994. 

In 2003, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
and hunting had the highest rate of fatal 
work injuries of any industry sector: 31.2 
fatalities per 100,000 workers. The 
largest number of fatal work injuries in 
2003 was in the construction sector. The 
1,126 fatal work injuries in private 
construction accounted for more than 
one out of every five workplace fatalities 
in 2003. Additional information is 
available from “National Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries in 2003,” news 
release USDL 04-1830. 


Time-use survey results 


The new American Time Use Survey 
(ATUS) has released its first estimates on 
how Americans spend their time. 
Among the highlights: 


e On the days that they worked, 
employed men worked about an hour 
more than employed women—%8.0 versus 
7.1 hours. 

e Employed women 18 years and 
older spent about an hour more per day 
than employed adult men spent doing 
household activities and caring for 
household members. 

e On days they worked, about | in 
5 employed persons did some or all of 
their work at home. 

e Adults in households without 
children spent about 1.4 hours more per 
day engaged in leisure and sports 
activities than those with children. 


2004 


Data collection for the ATUS began in 
January 2003. The survey is sponsored 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
ATUS estimates for 2003 are based on 
interviews of about 21,000 individuals. 
Respondents were interviewed only 
once and reported their activities for the 
24-hour period from 4 a.m. on the day 
before the interview until 4 a.m. on the 
day of the interview—their “diary day.” 
See the article by Michael Horrigan and 
Diane Herz starting on page 3 for more 
details about the design and execution 
of the survey. 


Job tenure 


Nearly 31 percent of workers age 25 and 
older had 10 or more years of tenure with 
their current employer in January 2004. 
Thirty-two percent of male wage and 
salary workers age 25 and older had been 
with their current employer for 10 years 
or more in January 2004, compared with 
29 percent of women. Since January 
1983, when the proportions were 38 
percent for men and 25 percent for 
women, the gap between them has 
narrowed considerably. 

In all age categories below age 60, 
the percentage of men who had 10 years 
or more of tenure with their current 
employer is higher than that of women. 
In the categories age 60 to 64 and age 65 
and older, women are more likely than 
men to have had 10 or more years of 
tenure. To learn more, see “Employee 
Tenure in 2004,” news release USDL04— 
1829. o 


Time-Use Survey 


Michael Horrigan 
and 
Diane Herz 


Michael Horrigan, 
Assistant 
Commissioner of the 
Office of 
Occupational 
Statistics and 
Employment 
Projections, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 
formerly led the 
development of the 
Atus; Diane Herz, a 
supervisory economist 
In the sis Division of 
Labor Force Statistics, 
currently is managing 
the project, E-mail: 
herz.,diane@bls.gov 


Planning, designing, and executing 
the BLS American Time-Use Survey 


From conception to implementation, the American Time Use Survey 
was 12 years in the making; its four developmental phases represented 
ever deeper levels of agency commitment and outside statistical support, 
as well as an evolution in thinking regarding survey estimation 
objectives, units of measurement, sampling plans, and data collection 


and coding protocols 


[= article describes the evolution of the 
American Time Use Survey (ATUS) from its 
inception as an issue of statistical policy 
interest in 1991 to its implementation in January 
2003 as an ongoing monthly survey sponsored by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS, the Bureau). 
This 12-year process included four developmental 
phases. Each successive phase represented a deep- 
er level of agency commitment and outside statis- 
tical support. Reports referenced in the text reflect 
an evolution in thinking at both the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Census Bureau regarding survey 
estimation objectives, units of measurement, the 
universe frame and sampling plan, and data 
collection and coding protocols. 


First phase: policy environment 


In 1991, a bill introduced into the 102nd Congress 
called for the Bureau of Labor Statistics to “con- 
duct time-use surveys of unremunerated work 
performed in the United States and to calculate 
the monetary value of such work.” Although the 
bill, called the “Unremunerated Work Act of 1991,” 
did not make it out of committee, the existence of 
a bill naming the Bureau as a sponsoring agency 


spurred BLS management to begin studying the . 


issue. 

In April of the same year, the Bureau sent a 
representative to a conference sponsored by Statis- 
tics Canada on the measurement and valuation of 


unpaid work. At the conference, it became clear 
that there was a strong sentiment in the inter- 
national community that the lack of a time-use 
survey in the United States from which to measure 
the value of unpaid work was a significant data gap 
in the U.S. statistical system. 

Following the conference, a BLS working group 
was convened to review the literature and sum- 
marize the conceptual issues related to measuring 
and valuing unpaid work. The initial focus of the 
group was on conceptual issues related to assign- 
ing amonetary value to time spent in unpaid work 
activities. For example, 


e In assigning a wage value to time devoted to 
unpaid work, should one use the wage of a 
specialist (Say, a gardener) or a generalist 
(say, an average worker) who may be hired 
to produce the good or perform the service? 

e Should the quality of the goods produced or 
services performed in unpaid work be ac- 
counted for? 

e How should one account for the marginal 
utility that may be experienced by the 
individual who engages in producing a 
nonmarket good or service? 


In the context of the working group’s report, a time- 


use survey was viewed simply as the vehicle for 
collecting input data related to the conceptual 
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issues raised. Very little effort was directed toward examining 
other applications of time-use data or toward the practical 
considerations of collecting such data. The initial working group 
issued its report in 1993.! 


Second phase: the pilot study 


After issuing its report, the working group was disbanded, and 
the Bureau, while maintaining an interest in the valuation of 
unpaid work, was not actively engaged in further research on 
the issue. This period of inactivity, however, did not last long. In 
1995, in Beijing, China, the United Nations held an international 
conference on the status of women. As it did at the Canadian 
conference, the issue of measuring and valuing unremunerated 
work emerged as a topic of substantial international interest. 
The Beijing conference’s Platform for Action (item 206) stated, 
“national, regional and international statistical agencies should 
measure, in quantitative terms, unremunerated work that is 
outside national accounts and reflect its value in satellite or 
other official accounts that are separate from but consistent with 
core national accounts.” 

The Beijing conference prompted the BLS Commissioner to 
ask the time-use working group to reconvene. Now, however, 
the group’s focus shifted from investigating conceptual issues 
associated with unpaid work to examining the feasibility of 
collecting time-use data. 

Between 1995 and 1997, the working group undertook two 
significant activities directly related to examining the latter task. 
First, the Bureau hired a survey contractor, Westat, to conduct a 
pilot study to test two alternative time-use questionnaires using 
telephone interviews. Second, the Bureau cosponsored a time- 
use conference with the MacArthur Network on Family and the 
Economy. 

The BLS pilot study on time use was conducted in 1997. 
Drawing on other surveys (primarily one conducted by Statistics 
Canada), it provided a foundation for what would become the 
third phase of the working group’s efforts. The pilot study 
discussed response rates, the collection of data on secondary 
activities, and how to probe for specific information. It also 
guided some subsequent research on when to call respondents.* 
The first phase of the study included 21 cognitive interviews 
that focused on the ease or difficulty that respondents had in 
recalling activities from the previous day. The second phase 
was arandom-digit-dialing sample of 1,000 households (1 person 
per household). The respondents were randomly divided into 
two groups. Members of the first group were asked what 
activities they were engaged in, when they performed each 
activity, and who was with them at the time. Members of the 
second group were asked the same questions, as well as whether 
they were doing anything else at the same time. 

The results of the pilot study were presented in the fall of 
1997 at a conference entitled “Time Use, Non-market Work, and 
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Family Well-Being,” cosponsored by the Bureau and the 
MacArthur Network on Family and the Economy.‘ The 
conference yielded many benefits. First, it introduced the Bureau 
to the international community of time-use researchers and 
survey practitioners. Second, it provided the Bureau and, in 
particular, the Commissioner, with substantial evidence to 
support the assertion that the lack of a time-use survey was 
“the biggest single gap in the Federal Statistical System.”* Third, 
it gave the BLs time-use working group critical feedback on its 
work to date and influenced the direction of work in the next 
developmental phase. 

Two of the themes that emerged from the conference greatly 
influenced subsequent work on the survey. First, there was 
substantial debate over the desirability and the feasibility of 
measuring secondary activities. Although the theoretical value 
of such information was broadly supported, varying opinions 
were expressed about the ability to collect the data accurately 
and about how one might interpret results. Paper diary 
approaches that provide respondents the opportunity to list 
secondary activities, such as that utilized in the Australian time- 
use survey, are the best method; however, to be optimal, they 
must be combined with personal interviews, which permit the 
interviewer to probe diary entries in order to get accurate data. 
As a result, these approaches are quite costly. A computer- 
assisted telephone interview (CATI) allows for probes of 
secondary activities. However, the working group was con- 
cerned over the repetitive nature and associated respondent 
burden of asking, “What else were you doing?” after every 
activity reported. The discussion at the conference also pointed 
to the significance of childcare and, in particular, secondary 
childcare, as a key, if not the key, secondary activity. Some 
expressed the sentiment that capturing childcare well, even in 
the absence of data on other secondary activities, would be a 
significant accomplishment. 

The second theme that emerged was the choice of the unit of 
observation in a time-use survey. Conference participants drew 
a sharp contrast between an approach in which all household 
members were interviewed and an approach in which only one 
individual per household was interviewed. The former is more 
consonant with household bargaining models, according to 
which choices made regarding time use are partly a function of 
how other members in one’s economic unit are spending their 
time and the focus is on behavioral models of constrained 
choice. Ancillary information on the household also figures 
importantly, such as the ownership of capital (for example, 
household technology) that can influence the time spent 
doing unpaid work. 

The participants noted that using the individual as the unit of 
observation would still allow reporting of many of the same 
concepts that multiple interviews would allow, although without 
the richness of detail that is particularly useful in testing 


household bargaining models. For example, it would be passible 


to estimate the average time that married men with working wives 
spend doing housework. 


Third phase: the Commissioner’s charge 


Following the BLS-MacArthur conference, the BLS Com- 
missioner asked the working group to develop a more detailed 
plan for collecting time-use data. The resulting report became 
the blueprint for the ArTUS. The Commissioner’s request came 
against a backdrop of activities by the National Academy of 
Sciences (hereafter, National Academy).’ Having attended the 
BLS-MacArthur Network conference, members of the National 
Academy proposed holding a workshop on the value of time- 
use data for the U.S. statistical system. The Bureau was invited 
to present a report on how it would approach the collection of 
time-use data. 

The report submitted by the Bureau to the National 
Academy’s workshop was the working group’s first full-fledged 
attempt to describe how the Bureau would conduct a time-use 
survey; as such, it stands in contrast to the eventual survey 
operation that was fielded. 


Assumptions and constraints. Some key assumptions and 
constraints were imposed at the outset of the third phase of the 
development of the atus. These assumptions were the outgrowth 
of discussions that took place after the BLS-MacArthur 
conference and reflected the evolution of the thinking at the 
Bureau between the time of the conference and that of the 
Commissioner’s charge to the working group: 


e Unit of observation: One individual per sampled 
household. 

e Sample frame: Households permanently leaving the 
Current Population Survey (CPS; “month-in-sample 8,” 
or “MIS-8,” households). 

Collection mode: CATI. 

e Reference period: A24-hour-day time diary (a listing of 
activities the respondent participated in on the day 
before the interview). 


The choice of one individual per household (instead of multiple 
members of the household) as the unit of observation was a key 
point in the deliberations. 

The group was sympathetic to the views of those advocating 
interviewing all members of a household. However, a number of 
countervailing views emerged. First, the perceived data gap in 
USS. statistics entailed a clear interest in knowing how individuals 
spend their time (in addition to the obvious interest in household 
decisionmaking). Many of the potential uses of time-use data 
cited at the BLS-MacArthur conference did not require data to 
be collected from more than one individual in the household. 
These potential uses, or estimation objectives, included valuing 


nonmarket work; providing an alternative measure of hours of 
work; and measuring time spent in various activities, including 
commuting, providing child care, time spent in training and 
education, and leisure time.® 

Second, it was unclear why information on individuals’ use 
of time, combined with ancillary information on household 
structure, could not be used to inform household bargaining 
models. For example, consider an activity such as grocery 
shopping. A time-use survey that interviews one individual per 
household permits reporting how the percentage of total grocery 
shopping time is conducted by husbands and wives in married- 
couple families. A time-use survey that includes all family 
members will provide the same statistic. What is missing from 
the survey of individuals is the conditional distribution of 
activities engaged in by a spouse while the other is doing the 
grocery shopping. Although such a distribution would provide 
richer behavioral data, no clear and compelling econometric 
argument was advanced that the gain in information resulting 
from interviewing every household member would be worth the 
large loss in sample yield (assuming a fixed budget). 

For example, if one were to adopt the purist view that inter- 
views with all household members are necessary to inform 
household bargaining models correctly, the possibility of low 
response rates from multiple family members (no matter what 
data collection methodology is used) would call into question 
the efficacy of such an approach. That is, at what point do 
missing data on some household members so dilute the quality 
of data needed to conduct research on household bargaining 
that it is not worth the expense and effort to obtain such data? 
Also, it can be argued that bargaining may occur over a longer 
period, such as a week, and that information about 1 day may 
not provide as rich a data source as is needed for some analyses. 
Finally, in surveys that attempt to interview all household 
members, systematic bias may be introduced in terms of who 
tends to be a respondent and who tends to be a nonrespondent. 
In particular, households which allocate their time so that 
someone is always home with the children will have a higher 
likelihood of missing an interview with the individual or 
individuals who are more likely to be away from home. 

The choice to interview only one individual per household 
reinforced the decision to use CATI (which was tested early in 
the pilot study). Substantially lower costs per case with CATI 
than with personal interviews had already suggested that 
funding would be more easily obtained if a CATI approach were 
advanced. One advantage of a personal-visit protocol, were it 
selected, would probably have been higher response rates from 
multiple household members than would have been achievable 
with a caTI protocol. Once CATI was selected, however, Statistics 
Canada’s report on low response rates that were experienced in 
attempting to interview a second household member in a CAT! 
environment lent further support to the Bureau’s decision to 
interview only one individual per household.’ 
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The Bureau also considered a mail-out, mail-back protocol. 
While less expensive to administer than CATI, this protocol was 
deemed too risky because it might have generated unacceptable 
response rates and it would have eliminated the use of important 
probes (to ensure codable data) during the interview. The group 
also thought that ensuring that the correct respondent reported 
on the preassigned day (discussed later) would be more con- 
trollable in a catt interview than with a mail-back diary or with a 
dropped-off diary and a field followup. 

Selecting a stratified probability sample from the CPS was 
designed to enrich the demographic and economic information 
available on each individual, to reduce sampling costs, and to 
minimize respondent burden (because, in ATUS, many pieces of 
information would be imported rather than collected). The CPS 
also was compatible with the choice of CATI and was a relatively 
inexpensive sample frame, with recent phone numbers available 
for 95 percent of CPS households. Finally, by the end of their time 
in the CPS, many potential respondents are accustomed to 
answering interview questions by phone. (The ATUS sample 
person is the same as the cps reference person in about 59 percent 
of cases.) 

The choice of a 24-hour day as the frame of reference stands 
in contrast to longer (more retrospective) reporting protocols. A 
number of existing U.S. surveys already include reporting on 
the use of time over longer periods (such as “How many hours 
did you work last week?’’). The choice in the ATUS was made to 
be consistent with most international practices on collecting 
time-use data and to minimize recall bias.'° 


The initial process. Given its charge, the working group 
concentrated on the following elements of survey design in 
preparation for the National Academy workshop: 


e Primary and secondary estimation objectives of the 
survey. 

e Sample size and the sampling plan. 

e Data elements of the survey instrument. 

e Operational considerations: systems development, 
training, field staff, and coding. 

e Survey output. 


The report delivered at the workshop can be viewed as a detailed 
first draft of BLS thinking about many of the elements of what 
has become the ATUS. After the workshop, the working group 
began anew on some of these elements, reconfirmed existing 
positions on others, and filled in gaps that had not been 
considered. For the purposes of this article, each element of the 
survey is considered in turn, and the development of the group’s 
thinking from the National Academy workshop to full production 
in January 2003 is traced. Exhibit 1 provides a concise summary 
of each of these elements. The choice of software for each 
system, the sampling stratification and weighting plan, the 
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variance estimation, the imputation and editing programs, and 
the training and certification procedures for coders and data 
collectors were not specified in the National Academy workshop, 
but were developed for production. 


Discussion at the National Academy workshop. The 
presentation of the BLS proposal was met with strong overall 
support, despite serious misgivings by some on the choice of 
one individual as the sampling unit or the decision to interview 
each respondent only one time. Several attendees expressed the 
opinion that estimating the average time spent performing an 
activity in a week required multiple diaries from individuals, 
preferably two weekday and two weekend diaries. There was 
also support for repeating this approach for the same individuals 
several weeks during a year. In the end, the arguments were 
viewed as survey methodological preferences rather than 
absolute statistical requirements. Collecting 1-day diaries still 
would permit the production of all the desired estimates. The 
National Academy workshop report endorsed the BLs model, 
recognizing that the lack of a national time-use survey was an 
important gap to fill, regardless of disagreements over method- 
ological issues. 


Fourth phase: preparing for production 


In December 2000, the survey received official approval and 
funding. A great deal of foundation work had already been 
completed, but each area would need to be revisited in more 
detail and become fully operationalized. Interagency work on 
the survey began in earnest, and joint BLS-Census Bureau teams 
were formed to cover management oversight, sampling and 
weighting, questionnaire design and development, activity 
coding, and operations. The survey was initially slated for full 
production in January 2002. A 4-month delay in budget approval 
that year had already set back the production schedule, and the 
systems requirements indicated that additional development 
time would be needed. New systems were required for the ATUS 
data collection instrument, the activity coding system, and call 
managementat the call center. The starting date was rescheduled 
to January 2003. 

Many activities occurred between funding in December 2000 
and production in January 2003. The following were three primary 
ones: 


¢ Operations field test: an extensive operations test in the 
summer of 2001. 

e Dress rehearsal: a test of the questionnaire and opera- 
tions with live cases in mid-2002. 

e Prefielding: early fielding of the survey to resolve re- 
maining problems (September—December 2002). 


During the December 2000—January 2003 period, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Census Bureau continued to receive 


Exhibit 1. 


‘American Time Use Survey elements: a comparison of analysis “at the National 


Academy of Sciences conference and changes as of full production 


Concept 


—— 


Analysis at National Academy 
conference 


Changes as of full production 


: Survey estimation objectives 
(uses) 


| Primary sampling objectives 


Secondary sampling objectives 


| Periodicity 


| Reference period 


| The designated day 


How to handle noncontact on the 
designated day 


| Sampling 


Choice of sampling frame 


| Unit of observation 


Draw a sample size large enough to 
generate quarterly estimates of the 
proportion of the time spent in one- 
and two-digit activities for an average 
week, weekday, and weekend. 


These estimates would be presented 
for the entire U.S. population (16 years 
and older) and for selected demo- 
graphic and labor force groups. 


Generate annual estimates of the time 
spent in one-, two-, and three-digit 
activities for an average week, week- 
day, and weekend. 


Present these estimates for the entire 
U.S. population and separately for se- 
lected demographic groups. 


Continuous for 14 months (2 months 
of prefielding, followed by 12 months 
of collection). Then repeat periodically. 


The day before the interview. 


Each respondent would be assigned a 
designated interview day for reporting 
about the previous day. 


Call back exactly 1 week later, asking re- 
spondent to recall the previous 24-hour 
day. Call back again each week for up to 
4 weeks. 


Household addresses from Month-in- 
sample 8 of the Current Population 
Survey 


Randomly selected individual from 
each household 


The scope of the sample was increased 
to include 15-year-olds because poten- | 
tial users expressed an interest in time- | 
use statistics for teens. The CPS sample} 
frame includes persons 15 and older. 


In addition, youths (various age cut- 
offs 15 years and under) were included 
in many other countries’ time-use 
surveys. 


Largely unchanged. The original team 
listed a series of demographic breaks. 
Actual publication detail depends on 
the sample that falls in each demo- 
graphic and activity group cell. 


Continous indefinitely, with 4 months 
of prefielding before production. 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Field period was extended to 8 weeks. 
This element was studied at length. As | 
discussed subsequently, the possiblity 
of substituting freely among Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday | 
reference days was carefully examined. | 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


production 


Concept 


Analysis at National Academy 
conference 


Changes as of full production 


Sample size 


Periodicity of sample draw 


Questionnaire: 
Core time-use questionnaire 


Secondary activities 


Summary questions 


| Updates to cps questions 


Sample required to achieve 2,000 com- 
pleted cases per month at 70 percent. 


Monthly 


Same as in the original BLS pilot study, 
modeled after the Statistics Canada 
approach. Respondents are asked to 
report activity by activity, in sequence. 
For each activity reported, respondents 
are asked whom they were with, how 
long the activity lasted, and where they 
were. 


The implicit assumption in the NAS re- 
port was that secondary activities would 
be collected and coded. 


Ask respondents to identify each record- 
ed activity for which they were paid. 


Update the following CPS variables: 
household composition, total family in- 
come, labor force status of the respond- 
ent and his or her spouse or unmarried 
partner, and information on the respond- 
ent’s earnings and school enrollment. 


Sample for 2003 was unchanged at about 
3,270 per month. However, response 
rates that year averaged around 58 
percent, yielding about 1, 780 interviews 
per month. ' 


Unchanged 


In cognitive testing, problems occurred 
with the “Who was with you?” question 
when people were away from home. 


The question was changed to “Who 
was in the room with you?” when the 
respondent was at home and “Who 
accompanied you?” when he or she 
was away from home. 


Secondary activities are collected only 
when volunteered and will not be 
coded, except as needed for research 


purposes. 


The exception is childcare: a summary 
question measures secondary care. 


BLS is examining secondary activities 
volunteered by respondents in 2003 
interviews and will continue to examine 
how to better collect these activities. 


Summary questions were significantly 
expanded. Four types of summary 
questions were included in production: 
questions on childcare, paid work, 
volunteering, and time spent away from | 
home for 2 or more consecutive nights 
in the previous month. 


Family income is not updated. Respond- 
ent’s labor force status is updated, 
except for the series on reasons for 
being out of the labor force. 


Exhibit 1.9 
the National Academy of Sciences conference and changes as of full | 
production 


Concept | Analysis at National Academy 


conference Changes as of full production 


Information on spouses’ employment 
status (employed or not) and hours 
of work also are collected. 


Respondents are asked about whether | 
they have children under 18 who do 
not live with them. 


| Modules Allocate 5 minutes of the questionnaire | Unchanged 
to special-topic modules. Do not specify 
the topics for these modules. 


| Activity coding Adopt a variation of the coding system | The ATUS coding lexicon originally 
from the time-use survey of the strongly resembled that of the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics. Australian Bureau of Statistics. 


Survey operations Conduct a pretest and 3 months of pre- An extensive operations test was per- 
fielding before full production. formed, as were a 2-month dress 
rehearsal (pretest) and 4 months of 
prefielding. 


| Target response rate Adopt a 70-percent target response rate. | Unchanged 


Staffing and training Ensure that interviewers have experience | Required that all interviewers also code. | 
coding. Considered and recommended a | 
dedicated ATUS staff, but did not 
implement one, due to budget 
constraints. 


| Data dissemination and Initial table shells were developed. Publication tables were developed for 
publication plans specific subject areas (for example, 

on unpaid work, leisure, and 

childcare), and a system was built to 

generate them. 


Public-use data files are being specified 
according to formats recommended 
_ by Andrew Harvey.’ 


1These numbers reflect data from January through December 2003. ; 
| A 35-percent sample reduction was implemented in January 2004 to in the Social Sciences (New York, Kluwer Academic/Plenum, 1999), pp. 
19-46. 
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advice from outside groups, particularly the Federal Economic 
Statistical Advisory Council and the International Association 
of Time Use Researchers. 


Survey estimation objectives. The primary and secondary 
objectives listed in exhibit 1 remained essentially unchanged, 
except for the expansion of the scope of the survey to include 
15-year-olds. After generating table shells that summarized the 
time spent in a variety of activities, the working group started 
focusing on thematic tables that offered more detailed 
information on a variety of subjects, such as providing childcare, 
traveling, performing paid or unpaid work, volunteering, and 
participating in leisure activities. The table shells were developed 
on the basis of research areas brought to the group’s attention 
in the conferences mentioned in this article, in other countries’ 
time-use publications, and in meetings with future data users. A 
processing system was designed and deployed at the Bureau to 
generate the tables. 


Periodicity of the survey. The National Academy report 
recommendation to draw the sample monthly did not change, 
but the survey administration plan was developed further. In the 
report, the working group suggested that the survey run for 14 
months—2 months of prefielding and 12 months of pro- 
duction—and be followed with periodic time-use surveys. 
Budget process considerations had an impact on the final 
decision. It would have been very difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure funding for a time-use survey that would be conducted 
infrequently, because a continuous funding stream implies a 
continuous level of survey collection activity. Ultimately, instead 
of seeking funding for a time-use survey that would be collected, 
say, every 5 to 10 years, as is typical in most countries, a decision 
was made to seek funding for a continuous survey with sample 
building over time to permit more robust estimates and time- 
series analysis. 

There also were discussions about whether the survey 
should be fielded evenly across the year and within months or 
whether the sample should be introduced in some months only 
or should be front loaded at the beginning of selected months. 
For ease of operation, and to represent all weeks and months 
equally across the year, a decision was made to introduce each 
month’s sample evenly across 4 weeks. Each case would be 
called for up to 8 weeks. (See subsection titled “Survey 
operations” for a further rationale behind this decision.) 
Estimates, however, would be based on the date about which 
respondents were interviewed. (For example, first-quarter 
estimates represented interviews about January | to March 31, 
regardless of the sample month the cases were introduced.) 


Reference period. The notion of asking someone to report, 


activity by activity, about the preceding day was the norm in 
international time-use data collection. This protocol was taken 
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as a given by the working group. Assigning a single designated 


- interview day to each respondent in advance was a favored 


methodology because it would help control the distribution of 
interviews across the week. Following the recommendations of 
previous time-use researchers,'! the working group initially 
recommended that individuals who could not be contacted on 
their assigned interview day would be called on the same day of 
the following week and interviewed about the day before the 
interview (so that the diary day would always be the same day 
of the week), There was concern, however, that this one-day- 
per-week schedule, also known as a designated-day-with- 
postponement schedule, would result in low response rates. 
Empirical work was conducted to examine the possibility of 
allowing some form of substitution. For example, if research 
showed that people spent time on all weekdays in a similar way, 
a decision could be made to allow individuals to be called on 
any weekday, rather than requiring a single day-of-week 
assignment. 

A first step in assessing the feasibility of this approach was 
determining whether time-use profiles on weekdays were similar 
enough to one another to allow substitution. Research using 
data from the Environmental Protection Agency Time Diary 
Study conducted by the University of Maryland in 1992-94 
showed that the Monday through Thursday profiles were similar 
to one another, that Friday’s was only slightly different from 
those of other weekdays, and that the profiles of the 2 weekend 
days were different from weekday profiles and different from 
one another.'* On the basis of these findings, the working group 
concluded that Monday-through-Friday substitution would be 
acceptable. However, because Saturday interviews (about 
Friday) are easier to obtain than other interviews, experiments 
were conducted with Monday-through-Thursday substitution 
only. 

One way to implement day-of-week substitution would be 
to use a convenient-day schedule—a schedule whereby 
respondents are called every day until they are interviewed or 
until an appointment is scheduled. There was concern, however, 
that this schedule could result in biased estimates because the 
probability of a day being selected as the diary day may be 
correlated with a respondent’s time use. Generally, time-use re- 
searchers recommend using a designated-day over a conven- 
ient-day schedule, but there is very little empirical research to 
support that recommendation. A middle approach between a 
designated-day-with-postponement schedule and a conven- 
ient-day schedule is to use an every-other-day schedule, also 
called designated day with postponement and substitution. 

To assess the potential bias associated with each of these 
contact schedules, Jay Stewart used computer simulations on 
mock time-use data to examine the impact on time-use esti- 
mates.'* He looked especially at the robustness of the various 
schedules to alternative assumptions about the patterns of 


activities across the week. The study indicated that the 


convenient-day schedule introduced systematic bias into 
estimates of the time spent in various activities. In particular, 
time spent in activities engaged in at home was underestimated, 
while time spent in activities engaged in away from home was 
overestimated. The designated-day-with-postponement-and- 
substitution schedule generally did not introduce bias, but it 
was not as robust as the designated-day-with-postponement 
(no substitution) schedule. 

The final decision about assigning designated days was made 
after the 2001 operations test (described later). In one test group, 
respondents were assigned to either a Tuesday/Thursday or a 
Monday/Wednesday group (that is, they could report on either 
of the two days assigned), doubling the number of eligible days 
per field period. The operations tests showed that the availability 
of a second eligible day during the same week increased 
response rates about 4 percentage points over an 8-week period. 
However, with the number of contact attempts held constant, 
there was no difference between the designated-day-with- 
postponement and designated-day-with-postponement-and- 
substitution schedules. After 8 weeks, the designated-day-with- 
postponement schedule yielded 59 percent, about the same as 
the 60 percent yielded in 4 weeks with the designated-day-with- 
postponement-and-substitution schedule and with the same 
number of contacts. Also, there was more day-of-week variation 
in responses when substitution was allowed. Because costs are 
based largely on the number of contact attempts, there was no 
advantage to allowing day-of-week substitution. 


Sampling. The early basic framework for the sampling plan 
was developed and presented in the report to the National 
Academy workshop. The sample frame was identified as 
individuals leaving the cps who had successfully completed their 
final (month-in-sample 8) interview. Using a subset of the cps 
sample yielded several benefits, including the following: 


e Advance selection of survey respondents by their 
demographic characteristics permitted an efficient sample 
to be drawn (certain demographic characteristics, such as 
race, did not require screening); 

e Familiarity with the construction of the sample permitted 
the removal of some design features, to maximize ATUS 
sample efficiency. 


Using unweighted CPs sample counts from month-in-sample 
8 files and time-use distributions reported by F. Thomas Juster 
and Frank T. Stafford'* to develop parameters for estimating 
standard errors, Edwin Robison estimated the minimum sample 
size required to generate reliable estimates for the major 
subpopulations to be 12,000 per year.'* Robison assumed that 
this sample size would produce 9,000 completed interviews. He 
also estimated that an additional 12,000 samples (9,000 
interviews) would be required to produce estimates for smaller 


subpopulations specified in the survey’s secondary objectives. 
In general, Robison estimated that 1,000 sample cases (750 
interviews) in any particular cell would be needed to produce 
reliable estimates. To be conservative, the BLs-National Academy 
report recommended a slightly higher target for the sample: 21,000 
completed interviews per year.'° On the basis of the experience 
of Statistics Canada, which achieved an 88-percent response 
rate,” the Bureau set a conservative 70-percent target response 
rate. These sample size recommendations were used in con- 
junction with estimated Census production costs and BLs staff 
and research costs to estimate survey budget requirements.'® 

After funding was approved in late 2000, an interagency 
Statistics team was formed to refine and finalize the sampling 
plan. Because the cps was a household sample, the arus sample 
was stratified by means of household variables and was based 
on ensuring that reliable estimates could be made for minorities, 
labor force status groups (employed and not employed), and 
people with and without children. Labor market status and the 
presence of children are usually highly correlated with time use. 
The following stratification variables were chosen: 


e Race and Hispanic origin of CPS householder (Hispanic; 
non-Hispanic, black; non-Hispanic, nonblack). 

e Presence and age of children (under 6 years; 6 to 17 years). 

e For households with no children, number of adults in the 
household (1; more than 1) 


Sampling rates for each stratum differ in order to produce the 
desired sample size for various subgroups of the population 
and overall. The detailed reexamination of the sampling plan 
following the National Academy workshop led to the ultimate 
recommendation that the Bureau collect 2,000 completed 
interviews per month, or 24,000 completed interviews per year. 


The questionnaire. The ATUS team members considered a 
number of issues in designing the ATUS questionnaire. 


1. Core time-use questions. Many survey efforts require the 
development of a new survey instrument, a step that typically 
occurs early in the survey planning process. The time-use group 
had a draft partial questionnaire that had been developed from 
the 1997 pilot survey on the basis of some earlier surveys, 
particularly the Statistics Canada instrument. 

ATUS questionnaire specifications were due to the Census 
Bureau shortly after the survey was funded, because software 
specifications, instrument programming, control systems 
development, and testing would take a long time to complete. 
The production plan included a summer 2002 dress rehearsal 
that required survey instruments to be ready well before full 
production. A draft questionnaire was submitted quickly, but 
work to refine the 2003 ATUS questionnaire continued until 
production began. The questionnaire needed to be refined for 
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several reasons: (1) the Census Bureau does not field untested 
questions; (2) the Bureau of Labor Statistics was committed to 
ensuring that questions were capturing the intended infor- 
mation; (3) results from tests and from the dress rehearsal led to 
many rewrites and retests of some questions; and (4) results 
from coding tests indicated that additional questions were 
needed to clarify some activities for coding (discussed later). 


2. The time-use diary. The design of the time-use diary was 
fairly straightforward, because many paper diaries had been 
fielded in other countries and most used a grid with daily 
activities in rows and with associated information—who was 
with the respondent, where the respondent was, and how long 
the activity lasted—in columns. The Census Bureau software 
standard was Blaise, a package created by Statistics Nether- 
lands. Blaise easily accommodated a grid structure, and the diary 
was programmed accordingly.'° 


3. Secondary activities. The enhanced version of the 1997 
pilot questionnaire asked respondents not only what they were 
doing at a certain time, but also whether they were doing any- 
thing else at the same time. The pilot study showed that this 
version picked up more nonmarket work than the standard 
version, which did not directly address secondary activities. 

At the time of the National Academy workshop, the Bureau 
recommended that a question about secondary activity be 
included in the survey, although there still was concern about 
the burdensome nature of asking this question after each 
recorded activity. Cognitive interviews indicated that many 
respondents wanted their secondary activities included in any 
measure of how they spent their time. However, many had 
difficulty specifying durations for these activities. In addition, it 
was not clear how to program the diary software to accept this 
additional information, and modifications to time computations 
in the software were extremely prone to errors. For the first year 
of production, it was decided that secondary activities would be 
collected (but not coded) only when respondents offered them. 
(The duration of an activity is collected for primary activities, 
but only the activity report is collected for secondary activities). 
Research on collecting data on simultaneous activities also was 
placed at the top of the research agenda during the first year of 
full production of the ATUS. 


4. Work summary questions. Midway through the field period 
of the 1997 pilot test, researchers realized that the information 
that would be collected in the diary was insufficient for identi- 
fying and coding informal activities performed for income, such 
as making crafts for sale or babysitting. To supplement the 
existing information, a summary question—that is, a question 
that asked respondents to review in their minds the list of activ- 
ities reported in the diary and identify one or more characteristics 
about each activity—was designed. The question asked re- 
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spondents to identify each recorded activity for which they 
were “paid or expect[ed] to be paid.” The additional information 
was used for coding. The pilot survey findings indicated that 
the question successfully identified income-generating 
events; the inclusion of a similar probe for coding purposes 
was thereupon recommended. 

The questionnaire design team adopted this recommendation 
and considered additional questions as well, to better identify 
other types of work activities reported in the diary. The pilot 
survey question captured informal, income-generating activities, 
but did not clarify some activities that were done for one’s job, 
but were not reported as “work,” such as doing business 
paperwork or using the computer for work. In some cases, probes 
could be used during the interview to clarify activities. For 
example, interviewers were instructed to probe any reports of 
using the computer, asking “Was that done for work, school, or 
personal interest?” Still, customized probes could not be 
developed for all contingencies. 

Lisa Schwartz designed a second phase of paid-work tests to 
determine whether the ATUS could clearly identify work-related 
activities, particularly of individuals who worked in nonstandard 
work environments or had nonstandard work hours, because 
they were more likely to report work in vague terms.” The test 
included cognitive interviews and debriefings with salaried 
workers, self-employed persons, multiple jobholders, and 
freelancers. From the results of this testing, a second question 
was developed and administered right after the diary and before 
the question about income-generating activities: “You said that 
you were working from [insert start time(s) of work episode(s) 
reported] to [end time(s)]. Were there any other activities that 
were done as part of your job (or business)?” This question was 
followed by “Which ones?” asked twice to multiple job- 
holders—once each for the main job and for any other job(s). 

After many debates about what constituted “work” and what 
activities might be “related to work,” but not actually work, 
coding rules were developed to direct how “yes” answers to the 
second question would be coded. Some activities would be 
coded as “work-related activities”; these included socializing, 
eating or drinking, and recreational activities (for example, taking 
a client to play golf) identified by respondents as done for their 
job or business. Others (for instance, grading papers) would be 
coded as work, because they were part of the respondent’s job, 
but were simply not reported as “work” in the activity descrip- 
tion. Finally, some activities, such as smoking and sleeping, 
would be restricted from being coded as work. 


5. Summary questions on childcare. Several rounds of testing 
were required in order to develop summary questions that would 
enable the Bureau to accurately measure the time respondents 
spent with children in their care. The 24-hour diary successfully 
captured “active childcare” activities, such as feeding or bathing 


children, but the “Who was in the room with you?” question did 


not sufficiently identify secondary childcare. For example, a 
respondent may have been alone in the kitchen, but also 
responsible for the care of children elsewhere in the home or 
yard. Conversely, a respondent may have had a child in the 
room, but not have been responsible for the child at that time. 

Statistics Canada had used a summary-question approach to 
identify activities during which respondents had provided 
secondary care to children. The ATUS questionnaire design team 
used that question as a starting point and expanded it to a series 
of questions to measure secondary care provided to one’s 
household children, to one’s own children residing elsewhere, 
and to others’ children. 

The team spent a great deal of time determining the appro- 
priate concept to measure, eventually agreeing that secondary 
care of children was characterized by the respondent’s being in 
the general vicinity of at least one child under 13 and specifically 
near enough to that child to provide assistance if necessary. To 
determine wording that would elicit responses in line with this 
definition of secondary care, BLS cognitive researchers con- 
ducted two focus groups.”' Participants were shown video clips 
of people providing this secondary care and were asked to 
describe it. From choices of terms presented to them, the group 
preferred “taking care of “and “looking after” one’s children. 
They also offered a new term: “having children in your care.” 
The design team thought that “taking care of’ denoted more of 
a primary-care concept, and the diary had done a good job of 
capturing primary childcare activities (such as bathing or feeding 
children). The other two terms were tested in cognitive inter- 
viewing and the “in your care” wording was ultimately chosen.” 


6. Summary questions regarding absences from home. Some 
concerns also had arisen about a systematic bias that would 
occur in the survey: because respondents were asked about 
“yesterday,” activities done during absences from home of 2 or 
more days would not be collected. Debates initially focused on 
how the Bureau might be able to get this information, such as by 
asking a subset or a new set of respondents to take a paper diary 
on a trip and record activities or by asking respondents in the 
telephone survey about activities engaged in during recent trips. 
However, carrying out a separate protocol to get these data 
would have been costly, and asking about detailed activities on 
recent trips would likely present recall problems. 

Eventually, the questionnaire design team settled on obtain- 
ing enough useful information to begin to understand the extent 
of the bias: information on how many trips people had taken and 
the primary purpose of those trips. Questions were written to 
elicit this information, and interviews were conducted with a 
group of research subjects for whom business travel records 
were available. This approach enabled the researchers to 
evaluate the accuracy of reports about trips. Research showed 
that accuracy declined as the recall period increased and as the 
number of trips taken increased. Respondents had little or no 


difficulty assigning primary purposes to their travel.*? On the 
basis of the results of these tests, the Bureau decided to ask 
respondents only to report on trips taken during the month prior 
to their first eligible designated day. 
Accordingly, the following questions were added to the 
survey: 
Now Id like to ask a few, very general, questions 
about times when you may have been away from 
home for business, vacation, or other sorts of trips. 
How many times were you away from home in the 
month of [month prior to first designated day]? 
Only report times when you were away from home 
for 2 nights or more. Let’s start with the most recent 
trip you took in “month” (e.g., October). What was 
the purpose of that trip?... How many nights were 
you [insert purpose]?* 


7. Volunteering. During dress rehearsal and prefielding, 
Census Bureau coders reported difficulty in distinguishing 
between certain care and socializing activities, on the one hand, 
and volunteering activities, on the other. To clarify the distinc- 
tions involved, it became evident that a summary question on 
volunteering was required. Not long before, the Census Bureau 
had examined how to measure volunteering in a CPS supplement 
and had defined volunteering as unpaid work (except for 
expenses) done “for or through an organization.” The CPS 
question on volunteering was adapted for the ATUS, with the 
reference period modified from the previous year to “yesterday”: 
“Now I’d like to ask you a few questions about volunteer 
activities—that is, activities for which people are not paid, except 
perhaps [for] expenses. We only want you to include volunteer 
activities that you did for or through an organization. Yesterday, 
did you do any volunteer activities for or through an orga- 
nization? Which [activities]?” 


8. CPS updates. One of the most valuable advantages to 
using the CPS as the ATUS sampling frame is the wealth of 
information that is already known about respondents when they 
are selected for the survey. However, some pieces of information 
relevant to time-use analyses, such as a person’s employment 
status, can change between the last CPs interview and the time- 
use interview. Accordingly, prior to the National Academy 
workshop, the questionnaire team discussed which elements of 
the CPS interview should be updated and examined whether 
other pieces of information should be collected during the time- 
use interview that would not be captured either by the basic 
time-use questionnaire or the update to the CPs elements. 
Respondent burden was considered in addressing these 
questions. 

The team ultimately recommended that the survey should 
update the following CPS variables: household composition, 
total family income, labor force status of the respondent and 
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his or her spouse or unmarried partner, and earnings and school 
enrollment information about the respondent. After funding of 
the ATUS, the CPS questionnaire and skip patterns were examined 
in detail in order to understand the impact of these decisions on 
software development. All the questions and skips included in 
the ATUS would need to be reprogrammed for its data collection 
instrument, which was written in a language different from that 
of the CPS instrument. ATUS team members from the Census 
Bureau requested that unnecessary sections be excluded to 
reduce the programming burden. The team decided not to update 
the family income variable, because it is only a set of ranges and 
a decision had already been made to update the respondent’s 
earnings. Questions on job search methods of the unemployed 
were retained, but the branch of the labor force status questions 
that distinguished reasons for being out of the labor force was 
not. Anew question that would be asked in the ATUS would elicit 
information on the age and sex of all of the respondent’s own 
children (under 18 years) who did not live with him or her. 


9. Modules. Modules consisting of a series of questions on a 
specialized topic added at the end of the questionnaire hold the 
promise of allowing researchers to explore more fully social and 
economic issues related to time use. Modules also can be used 
to address data limitations resulting from some of the decisions 
made by the arus team members and described herein. For 
example, modules can be used to measure family allocation of 
time, asking the respondent questions about the time use of 
household members. In the National Academy report, the Bureau 
advocated the inclusion of 5-minute modules within the 
framework of an estimated 30-minute total interview. To avoid 
introducing added complexity during the first, stabilizing year of 
the survey, it was agreed that no modules would be implemented 
before January 2004 (1 year into production). 

BLS thinking on ATUS modules remains basically unchanged 
since the National Academy workshop. Criteria for acceptable 
modules have been specified in a policy and include the 
following: only the designated person may be surveyed; the 
subject area must have some relevance to time use; and the 
module must run for at least 6 months.” 


Coding. ‘The ultimate value of time-use data depends on the 
breadth, depth, and consistency of the activity classification 
system. Each activity is assigned a three-tiered activity code, 
using a detailed classification system and accompanying rules. 

In describing the working group’s early recommendations 
regarding activity codes, Linda Stinson noted that most of the 
existing activity classification systems evolved from the original 
structure developed by Alexander Szalai for the Multinational 
Time-Use Project of the 1960s.”° The time-use group decided to 
select an existing classification system as a base in order to 
benefit from previous tests and code revisions, thereby saving 
time and money. The working group initially examined the 
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Eurostat classification system, which had been used by 18 
countries at that time; the Australian system, which had modified 
some categories with the measurement of “unpaid work” in mind; 
and the United Nations’ System, which had a basic framework 
compatible with the U.N. System of National Accounts. The 
National Academy report recommended a slightly modified 
version of the Australian system, which was quite detailed and 
best reflected the type of economy and activities engaged in in 
the United States. 

After funding of the ATUS, an interagency coding team 
customized the system further, to include activities unique to 
the United States, to remove some unique to Australia, and to 
ensure that the activities mentioned were consistent with a 
fourfold typology of time developed by Dagfinn As.”’ This 
lexicon was then submitted to members of the International 
Association of Time Use Researchers and to a team of BLS 
cognitive psychologists for review. During the review proc- 
ess, many took issue with the new fourfold typology that 
grouped activities into “necessary,” “committed,” “con- 
tracted,” and “free.” Most thought that the overall framework 
was appealing, but they noted numerous exceptions that 
could be made to the rules. As a result, the use of these rules as 
a guiding principle was dropped. However, categories were still 
maintained in a way that users easily can combine them to 
represent the four concepts involved. 

The coding team found that international comparability across 
systems was not as simple as had been expected. Even such 
seemingly straightforward activities as eating were coded 
differently in different countries. For example, some countries 
coded eating in restaurants as socializing (and therefore 
occupying “free” time), while others coded such eating as just 
that—eating (occupying “necessary” time). Andrew Harvey, 
president of the International Association of Time Use 
Researchers, confirmed that international comparability at 
detailed levels did not exist. Still, two systems that harmonize 
time-use data at aggregate levels across countries have been 
developed, and those working on the atus are collaborating 
with the designers to be sure that U.S. data are included.” 

The removal of the comparability constraint freed up the 
coding team to change its focus from revisions of the lexicon to 
usability by the coder (ability to locate the right code) and 
enhancement of the analytical value of the survey. Toward the 
last of these ends, the proposed three-tiered, three-digit system, 
which allowed 9 categories within each tier, was replaced with a 
three-tiered, six-digit system that allowed up to 99 categories in 
each tier. This system is more flexible than a three-digit system, 
because it can accommodate the introduction of new codes. 

To implement recommendations from the team of research 
psychologists, the ATUS team conducted several usability tests 
of the coding system with Census Bureau coders. Ultimately, 
three separate coding tests were conducted at the Census 


Bureau, each one introducing a revised lexicon and more ~ 


extensive training than the first, and the last test introducing 
coding software.” These tests were highly productive and led 
to both small and large changes in the classification system, 
including the following: 


e Removal of the “activities related to goods and serv- 
ices” category present in many time-use classification 
systems. Coders did not associate this title with the 
elements it included, such as grocery shopping and 
purchasing medical services. The category eventually 
expanded into four largely purchasing categories, such 
as “consumer purchases” and “professional services.” 

e Removal of the “media use” category, because many 
did not think of television, radio, and other media 
together in one category. Separate categories were 
developed for each type of media use. 

e Removing and revising ambiguous examples under 
various categories. 

e Agreeing on the best location or conceptual definition 
for questions on many difficult-to-code activities, such 
as “looking for things” and “waiting for [something or 
someone].” 


In the fall of 2001, the Bureau worked with Westat, a private 
research firm, to conduct an additional, larger scale test designed 
to measure coding accuracy and efficiency over time (returns to 
experience) and to evaluate BLS training in coding. The test 
involved nine coders with a wide range of experience coding 
other survey data. The test showed that coding speed increased 
rapidly with experience, and coding accuracy increased as well, 
though not as quickly. Westat made a number of recom- 
mendations to improve the classification system, the coding 
software, and the training. Most were adopted.” 

The coding tests, as well as work at the Bureau to specify 
coding rules and analytical tables, routinely pointed out difficult- 
to-code activities. Some of the most difficult categories were 
travel, waiting, packing and unpacking things, work-related 
activities, helping others, and computer use. After the tests, 
much work was done during 2002 to address these issues; among 
aspects of the coding system that were revised were coding 
categories, coding subcategories, and, particularly, rules and 
job aids for training. A review of the proposed system, including 
how it compared with several other countries’ systems,*! led to 
a number of important changes in the classification system. As 
mentioned earlier, difficulties distinguishing between care, 
socializing, and volunteering made it clear that a summary 
question on volunteering needed to be added to the atus. 
Systems were specified and developed to run coding operations, 
including verification and adjudication processes that required 
a second coder to assign a code to each activity and an ad- 
judicator to rule on the correct code. Feedback from the dress 
rehearsal and prefielding activities also was used to modify the 


system, right up to production. Ultimately, a system with the 
following 17 top-tier categories was developed: 


Personal care 

Household activities 

Caring for and helping household members 

Caring for and helping non-household members 
Work and work-related activities 

Education 

Consumer purchases 

Purchasing professional and personal care services 
Purchasing household services 

Obtaining government services and civic obligations 
Eating and drinking 

Socializing, relaxing, and leisure 

Sports, exercise, and recreation 

Religious and spiritual activities 

Volunteer activities 

Telephone calls 

Traveling 


Survey operations. A few specifics of the survey operations 
were discussed in the development of the sampling ob- 
jectives and were suggested in the National Academy report. 
Telephone interviewing was a starting assumption. A sub- 
sequent recommendation was made to use a designated-day 
methodology with 4 weeks of callbacks, doubling the length 
of the 1997 pilot study reference period. The various recom- 
mendations provided a beginning set of operational assump- 
tions, but a great deal of work remained. 

A BLS-Census field-test team was chartered to recommend 
detailed ATUS operations. The team was particularly concerned 
about how to fulfill the difficult and unprecedented requirement 
that the Census Bureau contact a specific household member 
on a predesignated day. While the 1997 pilot study provided 
guidance on extending the calling period, it was not clear how 
many calls should be made over how many weeks to achieve the 
70-percent response rate target and how different mail-out or 
day-of-week substitution techniques might affect the survey 
results. 

Using 3,200 cases from the outgoing rotation groups of the 
CPS, the field-test team designed three experiments that were run 
concurrently by the Census Bureau in April through June of 
2001. The 1997 pilot results indicated that efforts would need to 
be made to increase both contact rates (reaching the designated 
person) and response rates (gaining cooperation). Thus, the 
studies focused on maximizing these two objectives, rather than 
on collecting codable activity data. A paper questionnaire was 
developed that included both a short diary (from 4 A.M. to noon) 
administered by phone and debriefing questions designed to 
provide insight into contact- and response-related issues.” The 
effects of the following methods on contact, response, and 
costs were studied: 
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e Priority mail: All respondents received an advance letter 
and brochure from the Census Bureau. Some received the 
materials by priority mail, while others received them by 
regular mail. 

e Substitution: Some respondents had the option of 
substituting between 2 eligible days per week (either 
Monday/Wednesday or Tuesday/Thursday), while 
others were eligible to report on a specific weekday only. 

e Proactive appointment setting: Some respondents were 
called in advance of their interview day and were asked to 
set an appointment. Others were called only on their 
interview day. 

e Field visits as opposed to calling: Some respondents were 
called for up to 8 weeks; others were called for up to 4 
weeks and then were visited for up to 4 more. 

e Incentives: Respondents were divided into three incentive 
groups—those who received no incentive, those who 
received a debit card for $20, and those who received a 
debit card for $40. Those who received debit cards were 
given the PIN number if they completed the survey. 


Two tests covered all of the variables just listed and were 
carried out with the 95 percent of the sample for whom the 
Census Bureau had telephone numbers. An additional study 
was developed for the 5 percent of the sample for whom the 
Census Bureau had no phone number. (Most had responded to 
the cps in personal-visit interviews.) This group received a $60 
debit card, and their letter asked them to call the toll-free number 
of the Census Bureau to respond. They had up to 4 weeks to call 
in and complete an interview; those who had not done so were 
visited on their designated interview days for up to 4more weeks 
in an attempt to secure an interview. 

Response rates varied a great deal across the treatment 
groups. The highest were achieved with larger incentives and 
with field visits, both expensive operations. Incentives also sped 
response; for example, a 70-percent response rate was achieved 
in only 2 weeks with a $40 debit card; with no incentive, a 69- 
percent response rate was reached after 8 weeks. To analyze the 
data and make operational choices, contact rates, response rates, 
and costs were examined for each methodology. The following 
operational choices were made: 


e Priority mail would be used. Priority mail appeared to be 
highly effective in reaching respondents, and the costs 
were relatively small. 

e Field visits would not be made. Field visits increased 
response by about 4 percentage points, compared with a 
full-CATI operation. However, they were prohibitively 
expensive and would require training interviewers across 
the country rather than in one location. 

e Proactive appointment setting would not be used. Calling 
in advance to set an appointment did not increase re- 
sponse. It did, however, increase costs. 
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e Incentives would be used only for households whose 
telephone numbers the Census Bureau lacked. When 
costs came in, it was clear that the Bureau would not be 
able to afford incentives for each case. The shorter field 
period required to get to 70 percent did not reduce costs 
enough to offset the cost for incentives, even with a 
reduced face value. As a result, an 8-week field period and 
a no-incentive protocol were chosen for households for 
which the Census Bureau had a recent phone number. 
Incentives were chosen for households for which the 
Census Bureau lacked such a number. A $60 incentive 
induced 41 percent to complete the survey. Because this 
group included underrepresented demographic groups, 
and because survey advisors (including the Federal 
Economic Statistical Advisory Council) felt strongly that 
those groups should be included in the sample, a $40 
incentive was implemented for full production.* 

e Substitution would not be used. It was somewhat 
surprising that the availability of a second eligible day 
during the week increased response rates by only about 4 
percentage points over an 8-week period. Substitution 
was not implemented because it did not reduce costs and 
it increased the variability of responses across days of 
the week. 


Staffing and training. The National Academy report 
suggested that it would be desirable for interviewers to have 
experience with the coding system. As preparation for full 
production continued, the necessity of this approach was 
confirmed. It became clear that the number of probes that were 
needed in the interview to allow correct coding of activities 
expanded significantly with the development of the coding 
lexicon. To collect high-quality time-use data, an interviewer must 
listen to subtle cues from the respondent and remember to probe 
when necessary to obtain enough detail to code activities. In 
most surveys, interviewers read questions verbatim. In the diary 
portion of the ATUS, they must instead conduct a “con- 
versational interview,” taking in information as it is provided by 
the respondent and probing when necessary. 

There was concern that it might be difficult to find people 
who were inclined to do both tasks. This hypothesis was tested 
for the first time in the dress rehearsal; debriefings with Census 
Bureau interviewers indicated that they thought that activity- 
coding experience not only was important and enjoyable, but 
was critical to conducting good time-use interviews. For similar 
reasons, the BLS-Census Bureau oversight team also thought 
that the ATUS should have a dedicated staff. However, the 
prohibitive cost of maintaining a dedicated staff necessitated 
allowing interviewers to work on other surveys as well as the 
ATUS. In production, interviewers are required to code, and 


extensive training and certification is mandatory for eek 
working on the survey. 


The difficulty of the interview and of coding influenced 
approaches to training. Dress rehearsal ‘and prefielding ex- 
_ Periences indicated that training in the rules of coding should be 
provided prior to training in interviewing techniques. The Bureau 
contracted with a vendor to develop a training package that the 
call center staff could deliver easily without assistance from 
headquarters. The developer included an extensive audio feature 
in the computer-based training, given that the cart interview 
required skills in listening and immediate, customized probing. 


Data dissemination and publication plans. To develop its 
initial table specifications, the working group examined 
publications based on other time-use surveys, as well as BLS 
reports that used cps demographic and labor force data. Work 
on tables has continued since then. Meetings with advisory 
groups and with outside users provided information on the types 
of analyses planned. Tables were developed by subject area 
groupings, including childcare, unpaid work, travel, and leisure. 
The Bureau published a subset of these tables in September 
2004, through a news release. The data are available to users 
online at the BLs website.** Data were presented through several 
concepts, including time spent doing an activity and the 
proportion of the population that engaged in a particular activity 
on an average day. Most tables included tabulations by demo- 
graphic characteristics or labor force status. 

Many time-use users will be interested in microdata files. The 
data file formats are still in development, but most likely will 
adhere to recommendations by Andrew Harvey that call for the 
following three types of files:*° 


e Episode file. Contains episode-level information for each 
activity (such as the activity code, who was present when 
the respondent engaged in the activity, and where the 
activity occurred.) 

e Respondent summary file. Contains summary information 
on each respondent (such as age, sex, and cumulative 
time spent in various activities at various locations). 

e Time-points file. Contains the activity codes for activities 
performed at prespecified intervals during the day (for 
example, at 5 p.M., the respondent was eating; and at 5:15 
p.M., the respondent was doing the dishes.) 


The current plan is to produce SAS and ASCII microdata files for 
distribution through the BLS website. 


Update since January 2003 


A number of important changes were made to the ATUS after 
several months of production and continued research. 


Response rates. Response rates for cases in the panels for 
2003 came in substantially below the 70-percent targeted rate. 


The response rate for households for which the Census Bureau 
has a telephone number was 58 percent, while the rate for 
households for which the Census Bureau has no telephone 
number was 33 percent. (These households called in to complete 
the interview.) A number of parallel efforts, including the 
establishment of a response rate investigation team at the 
Census Bureau, were put in place to investigate the cause of the 
low response rates. The team examined calling and response 
patterns by interviewer, time of day, and respondent 
characteristics to influence targeted methods for improving 
response. In January 2004, a response analysis survey was 
conducted with about 50 respondents and 40 nonrespondents 
to determine their reasons for participating in the aTus or 
declining to participate in the survey. The study also solicited 
suggestions for improving the survey materials, the interview, 
or the contact protocol. In addition, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is conducting an examination into whether, and to what 
degree, nonresponse bias exists in ATUS estimates. 


Secondary activities. Proposals were solicited from outside 
vendors as to how to identify the best way to measure secondary 
activities. Among the proposals were tests that required 
substantial software changes if the results were successful. For 
example, new time computation fields would need to be added to 
the atus diary for the duration of the secondary activities, and 
new screens would need to be added for cases in which the 
respondent could not determine the length of the activity, but 
could provide a range for its duration. Before embarking on this 
extensive research into collecting information on all secondary 
activities, the Bureau decided to examine the reports of volun- 
teered secondary activities to determine whether a more targeted 
approach to measure some secondary activities might be more 
effective than an approach that would seek to measure all 
secondary activities. This research will begin in 2005. 


Reduction in the sample size. Once the survey was in full 
production, actual costs could be measured. They showed that 
the cost of maintaining the initial sample size (about 3,375 cases 
per month) exceeded the arus budget. In the first year, savings 
from development years paid the full survey costs. However, in 
order to bring costs in line with the annual survey budget for 
future years, the monthly sample had to be reduced by about 35 
percent, to 2,200 cases per month. The Census Bureau computed 
variances under several sample reduction strategies. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics implemented an evenly distributed reduction 
across all stratification groups, rather than a reduction in targeted 
groups only, because the first approach minimized increases in 
variances for overall time-use estimates. The reduction was 
implemented in January 2004. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS TRACED THE DEVELOPMENT of the 
American Time Use Survey from its inception in 1991 as an 
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issue of statistical policy interest to its implementation in 
January 2003 as a new monthly survey sponsored by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Along the way were healthy debates over 
the choice of one individual per household as the survey re- 
spondent, the cognitive research that led to the inclusion of 
various summary questions, the transition to full production, 
and a description of the future work that remains. 

The development of the ATUS represents a coalescence of 
work that includes academic inquiry and debate, survey 
methodological design, operational testing, production 
management, and a strong and growing consensus among 
government agencies as to the need for the kinds of data the 
survey captures. Many individuals were involved in this 
process. Some contributed through advisement at the Mac- 


Notes 


Arthur or National Academy conferences or at the Federal 
Economic Statistical Advisory Council meeting or other advisory 
meetings, through contractual relationships, or through projects 
and conferences sponsored by the International Association of 
Time Use Researchers. Others worked at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or the Census Bureau designing and running tests, 
securing funding for the project, building and testing software, 
providing training, conducting interviews, and coding activities. 
Former BLS Commissioner Katharine Abraham, under whose 
leadership much of the early work and the securing of funding 
were completed, was critical to the endeavor, as was Current BLS 
Commissioner Kathleen Utgoff, who continued to support the 
project. Finally, the ongoing interest and support of the National 
Academy played a key role as well. L] 
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Multiple Fatalities 


Work-related multiple-fatality 


incidents 


Multiple-fatality work-related incidents claim the lives 

of I out of 10 fatally injured workers and include 

some of the worst occupational catastrophes: air crashes, 
bombings, fires, and explosions; using multiyear data, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics takes a first-time-ever look 
at this infrequently occurring phenomenon 


ine out of every 10 fatally injured workers 
N« in an incident in which they are the 

only decedent. In these instances, there 
is one fatal incident and one fatality associated 
with it. But for the remaining 10 percent of worker 
fatalities, the fatal incident claimed the lives of 
more than one worker. These incidents are of 
particular interest to safety professionals and 
hazard researchers because the prevention of 
each such incident translates into the preserv- 
ation of multiple lives. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLs) Census 
of Fatal Occupational Injuries (cro1)' identified 
1,109 instances in which two or more workers died 
of injuries sustained in the same job-related 
incident during the 1995—99 period. These 
incidents claimed the lives of 2,949 workers. 
Although multiple-fatality incidents account for 
only 4 percent of all fatal incidents, nearly 10 
percent of fatally injured workers die therein. As 
the following tabulation shows, almost three- 
quarters of these incidents involve only two 
fatalities, but the nine worst catastrophes claimed 
a total of 266 workers’ lives: 


2004 


Fatalities 

per incident Incidents Fatalities 
“Wotals.c: 1,109 2,949 

p 1S Shae 828 1,656 

ee ee 157 471 

A caer 71 284 

SIRO D At cecacnns 44 272 

10 or more ... 9 266 


One way to measure multiple-fatality inci- 
dents is by the average number of fatalities per 
incident. Overall, multiple-fatality incidents 
average three fatalities per incident. Federal 
Government multiple-fatality incidents average 
four fatalities. 

The number of multiple-fatality incidents is 
relatively stable from year to year; from 1995 to 
1999 it averaged 222, with each year varying from 
this average by less than 15 percent. But, because 
a single incident, such as a commercial jetliner 
crash or the bombing of a major building, might 
involve a large number of fatalities, the number 
of associated fatalities fluctuates from year to 
year to a greater extent than does the number of 


multiple-fatality incidents. By combining data 


etolim How workers die in multiple-fatality incidents, 1995-99 


Fires and explosions 


Other transportation incidents 


Transportation 
incidents 


58% 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


for 5 years, any such fluctuations can be sufficiently mitigated 
to ensure a meaningful analysis. As the following tabulation 
shows, the number of associated fatalities in each of the 5 
years from 1995 to 1999 varies less than 20 percent from the 590 
annual average for this period: 


Year Fatality incidents Fatalities 
1995 =99 Re 1,109 2,949 
L995 See 231 694 
OO Geren. 194 551 
WOO Terraces 222 540 
LOO Smears: 227); 550 
ee etare a: 235 614 
Average ....... 222 590 


How workers die in multiple-fatality 
incidents 


Chart 1 illustrates how workers die in multiple-fatality incidents. 
Nearly three-fifths die in various kinds of work-related 
transportation incidents, almost half of which are air crashes 
and nearly two-fifths of which are highway incidents. 
Homicides, accounting for one-fifth of deaths in multiple- 
fatality incidents, are next. Fires and explosions account for 
less than one-tenth of such fatalities. 


Multiple-fatality incidents occur in varying degrees in 
almost all event or exposure categories,’ but in some such 
categories they account for larger or smaller shares than 
overall. Table 1 shows, for selected event or exposure cate- 
gories, the percentage of overall incidents involving more than 
one fatality and the percentage of overall fatalities attributable 
to such incidents. To illustrate, multiple-fatality transportation 
incidents make up 5 percent of fatal transportation incidents 
overall and account for 13 percent of workers who die in 
transportation incidents. Because multiple-fatality incidents, 
by definition, involve two or more fatalities, the percentages 
of fatalities associated with such incidents are larger, for each 
event or exposure category, than the corresponding percent- 
ages of multiple-fatality incidents. 

Table 1 shows that three-fifths of workers who die in air 
crashes, three-fifths who perish in water vessel casualties, 
and three-tenths who die in fires do so in incidents claiming 
the lives of more than one worker, whereas multiple-fatality 
incidents are rare for contact with objects and for falls. 
Nevertheless, some injury categories in which a high pro- 
portion of worker fatalities is associated with multiple- 
fatality incidents do not involve a high number of overall 
worker fatalities. Water vessel casualty fatalities and fire 
fatalities, for example, each account for less than 2 percent 
of overall fatalities. Conversely, some situations are highly 
unlikely to involve multiple fatalities.“ 
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Multiple-fatality incidents as a percentage of 
overall fatal incidents, and fatalities as a 
percentage of overall fatalities, by selected 
event or exposure, 1995-99 


[Percent of total for event or exposure] 


Event or exposure Incidents | Fatalities 
Multiple fataliti@s sey cccececec ces ceavensnastunecexcanvsus 4 10 
FireSianG OxDlOSIONS --....-.ss-caentecrhens. cee . 26 
FOS Hevse acces eee ccce caster cece scteeccmrsenan Caer 13 30 
EXPIOSIOMS Cece sino ncccseececensgeessverestsowesne 10 22 
Transportation incidents ............:e00eee 5 13 
AIR CASINOS: so agec neem scare nccwaccccaeenscennewases 33 61 
Water vessel casualties ...............e 36 61 
Head-on highway collisions .............+++: 2 17 
Assaults and violent acts ...............00 4 11 
Exposure to harmful substances ........... 3 7 
Contact with hot objects 
OF SUDSTANCES: Fos. .sance cca eer cnes 8 16 
GOmfineG: SPACES © x.cc cme cencnsacesvenences 13 24 
Contact with objects and equipment...... 1 2 
Contact with overhead power lines ..... 5 10 
Nontrenching cave-ins, avalanches ... 14 24 
Collapsing Structures .............:cceeeee 8 17 
FNS ean te coeee seas a Coven cane ae ee creo pe 1 2 


‘Includes fatalities which occurred in structures that do not meet the 
definition of permit-required confined spaces contained in Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration regulations. 


Even though multiple-fatality incidents, by definition, 
involve two or more fatalities, it is possible for subcategories 
of such incidents to average fewer than two fatalities per 
incident. For example, for the “worker struck by a vehicle, 
mobile equipment” category, in which there were only 50 
fatalities spread over 27 incidents (or 1.85 fatalities per inci- 
dent), the average was fewer than 2 fatalities per incident. 
Such an outcome is, however, possible only because of the 
characteristics of the fatalities constituting each multiple- 
fatality incident. For instance, suppose a truckdriver runs 
over a road crew member and then collides with a jersey 
barrier, killing them both. In this multiple-fatality incident 
involving two workers, there was only one in each of the two 
occupations involved.° A murder-suicide is similar: there is 
usually only one suicide in multiple-fatality murder-suicides, 
because the perpetrator murders one or more others and then 
commits suicide. 


Transportation incidents. Chart 1 and table 2 show that 
nearly three-fifths of multiple-fatality incidents and fatalities 
involve transportation, due primarily to head-on highway 
collisions and incidents involving air and water vessels. 
Other highway incidents, nonhighway incidents, and 
pedestrian fatalities actually account for a smaller share of 
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fatalities in multiple-fatality incidents than their shares of 
overall fatalities. 

As the following tabulation shows, although there are 
more multiple-fatality highway incidents than multiple-fatality 
air crashes, air crashes account for more fatalities:° 


Transportation mode Incidents _ Fatalities 
ePOtal Wes cetera vere tees 641 1,709 
ATCT ATES Sates eet eee 248 805 
Highway Vehicle <n. ..ccssexcserecneoeaseoes 284 633 
Watercrait (oc:5. 25, crgctet-cencacsotncncees 60 161 
RAIL VORICIE ae cecrcean er desacoparaneseee nee 24 54 
Pedestrian struck by vehicle.......... at 50 


The reason for the prominence of air crashes in multiple- 
fatality counts is that aircraft average three decedents per 
multiple-fatality incident, compared with two for multiple- 
fatality highway incidents. Of the 9 incidents involving 10 or 
more fatalities, for example, 7 were air crashes. More than one 
worker is killed in a third of all work-related fatal aircraft 
incidents, whereas three-fifths of all aircraft-related work 
fatalities take place in multiple-fatality incidents. 

Collisions account for about half of highway incidents 
and fatalities overall, but two-thirds of multiple-fatality 
highway incidents and fatalities. Half of multiple-fatality 
highway collisions involve vehicles moving in opposite 
directions (head-on collisions), compared with a third for 
single-fatality incidents, whereas noncollision incidents, 
such as jackknifings, account for a smaller share of multiple- 
fatality highway incidents than single-fatality highway 
incidents. Multiple fatalities may be more likely to result from 
head-on collisions because they place the occupants of both 
vehicles at risk of fatality and because the speed with which 
the vehicles collide is the sum of the speeds at which each is 
traveling. 

As with air crashes, multiple-fatality water-vessel inci- 
dents average three decedents per incident. Workers in water 
vessels are especially vulnerable to multiple-fatality incidents 
because they usually have multiperson crews and they 
operate far from assistance in often hostile seas. In icy water 
without a wet suit, hypothermia can result in death in 6 or 7 
minutes. Accordingly, Alaska accounted for one-quarter of 
the multiple-fatality water-vessel fatalities. 

Multiple-fatality incidents are particularly prevalent in 
vessel casualties.’ More than one-third of incidents involving 
vessel casualties are multiple-fatality incidents, which 
constitute three-fifths of all fatalities from vessel casualties. 
Of the 252 overall vessel-casualty fatalities, 153 were attrib- 
utable to 56 of the 155 overall vessel-casualty incidents. 
Sinkings and capsizings associated with 43 of those 56 
incidents accounted for 119 of the 153 fatalities. 


Assaults and violentacts. Assaults and violent acts account — 


ifele)(-3 §Multiple-fatality occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1995-99 


Characteristics 


ENON Wal Vane eee ee erry Sr Peay Bieta eet ann hee et 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 
Reentranbcollisionpenenc ttm tee aus see cee eee oe 
Movingiimisame/dinectlonincs «2-s.tteersce rr se.esr eer me asa 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING ..........cccccccceeeeseereeeseeee 
MOvinginintersectioni.s. ..emeect eae tn ee 
Moving and standing vehicle, mobile equipment—in roadway ... 
Moving and standing vehicle, mobile equipment—side of road. 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment in roadway............. 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment on side of road .... 
NONCONISION eect erro eee ace sent eee rss em oe 


Ran off highway—no collision 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) .... 


Worker struck by vehicle, mobile equipment .................cccceccceeeeeees 
Worker struck by vehicle, mobile equipment in roadway .............. 
Worker struck by vehicle, mobile equipment on side of road ....... 
Worker struck by vehicle, mobile equipment in parking 

lot or nonroad area 

Watenvehicle.cs. sett oss 
CONISION eevee rete tee 
Explosionetite Ine Camm a ciete nt t etme tet 
Fallttromror On ShipiOmDO atest yrsecscerss cease oteccetote srece arse terse 
Sinking, capsized water vehicle ....... 

PraNWaW eres strate er ater scmt cas tere eres 
Collision between railway vehicles 
Collision between railway vehicle and other vehicle ...............06 


ASSaUIEStanG! ViOlent ACIS caters crcsareceav acer eee eee ete ot nee ete eee 
FAOINICIGOS aac: 5 eS cses ects const cna ss aitcats cn eaMinni's ahve dau ab at Beane UR Sg aces needs aries 
RattingyKICKing? DEating ber iracc.screrecectotconcesvaswect teaatoweessuavvarrercecss 
Shooting 
Stabbing 
Assaults and violent acts by person(s), .€.C. ......:ccceeeeeseeeeeee 
SUICIDE; SCH -HIMMICTSG IMUM ir oe cseacte cetera csveeet retet fete sneanreDuere eet ace ecaeee 


Contac withobjects aAncdiEqQuipMenti ne. cccececee oe coce cece eres encdanceenesncenceerdnons 
StHUCKIDVEODIC Clea etre eiece le cepeateon sane teves Sek ks Sn eee Mk une acoes 
STICK DV tal LODISCE tee cee peestt ct eepe ran cncecasac ee seenien coenap soa 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials .... 
Excavation or trenching Cave-in ...........cceee 
@INCMCAVO=NTOIlANGSIIOC tie tices ere er crtre ee aeaet es cee precntes ene 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing Structure ...............:c:ccceeees 


Feel] SER Oa ce Mt ee IS Rigs co eee Gc dzaca Tatu aavicsstaptiaceins ceva De 
AMitOlOWOMMEVEl screen cr teres cee cenc cee ner tat vase seceoucucseycevesncvsscvesestneturiee 
Fall) from: SCatfold Staging s:cvcscs, ccs -.so-s ete co cnas-tscvecdenssseecetestceneonsts= 

Fall from building girders or other structural steel ... 
PaltONOWOGICVEI NING: Cacctecescorreotte: crsseete tarncccstcaeececevstece<csczautecr secs 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments 
Contact with electric CUITeNt ..............cseccesereeeeeeees 
Contact with overhead power lines 
STICK aD VIGNE NIN Ch sore eeen ee aace nce noe caee cet eencncta: cpchassptes Sateaatonns 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes ................ccescseeeecesseseeseeseeeseeeeees 
Contact with hot objects or substances .............:::::0ce 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances 
HARIAIAUORN ON SUD SIANCO ererete ees rnaceacenen tect ste ora sacazar sus rnaseceteeneapnesre 
Inhalation in enclosed, restricted, or confined space’ .............. 
Inhalation in open or nonconfined space 
VAY GOIN CON CIOMCY arch elansisteseriecvecedensecser?eiecscustanarsces 
Drowning, submersion 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2. 


Continued—Multiple-fatality occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1995-99 


= 


Characteristics 


Multiple-fatality incidents Fatalities 


Number Percent Number Percent 


Depletion of oxygen in other enclosed, restricted, 
OM COMPING! SPACE crveccgescerseeseseetssveortevieradevearenacerttememecer verecs 


FIFOSTANGIEXDIOSIONS sresteeresee eter teeter oo ies cs Actas eee cones eer sy eerees aa rte 
Fires—unintended or UNCONtrONE «00.0... cee ceeeeeeeteeceeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeseees 
Fire in residence, building, or other Structure ..........c:cccceeeeeeeeteeeees 
Forest, brush, or other OUtdOOF fire oo... cee eeeeeecetsetersereseeerseeenes 
Explosion 
ExploslonyiUnSPecifleG sc co).-c-cta tess csesnectavrsossqu satiate nares cree ioe iravaenes 
Explosion of pressure VeSSEl OF PIPING ............:ceseereeseteeereeneeeteseneees 


1 Includes fatalities which occurred in structures that do not meet the 
definition of permit-required confined spaces as defined by Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration regulations. 


Note: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not shown 
separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 


for about one-fifth of multiple-fatality incidents and fatalities, 
slightly more than for fatalities overall. The category includes 
173 multiple-homicide incidents claiming 535 workers’ lives, 
plus 34 murder-suicides claiming an additional 40 workers’ 
lives beyond the assailants who committed suicide in these 
incidents. The association between the victim and the 
perpetrator or the circumstances associated with the crime 
could be determined in more than two-thirds of work-related 
multiple-fatality homicides. The following tabulation sum- 
marizes these associations or circumstances: 


Association of perpetrator 
to victim or circumstance 


Percent of multiple- 
fatality work-related 


associated with crime homicides 
Total! number =575)ecniwnes couse 100 
Association determined onsrciaiciieesvescatie 70 
RODDEI ar tivitiainsnime niet mate 24 
Igniter of bomb or explosion ..........c0c0 20 
COWOLKED eunnrsnttn aan irre tr ai ee ee 19 
Spouse (present or former), 
relative, OF ACqUAINtANCE 00... cceeeeeeeesees 4 
CustOmer On CIENT covers: tenntiiitcoat ate 3 
Association not determined .............c:ccce00 30 


Overall, coworkers make up under one-tenth of all work- 
related homicide perpetrators, but are a fifth of multiple- 
fatality homicide perpetrators; robbers are a third of work- 
related homicide perpetrators, but only a quarter of multi- 
ple-fatality homicide perpetrators.* 


Fires and explosions, Fires and explosions account for 
less than one-tenth of multiple-fatality incidents and fatalities. 
These 93 incidents claimed the lives of 265 workers. 
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Dashes indicate less than or equal to 0.5 percent; n.e.c. = not elsewhere 
classified. 


cooperation with State, New York City, District of Columbia, and Federal 
agencies, Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 


The “fires and explosions” category, perhaps better than any 
other event or exposure category, illustrates how multiple- 
fatality incidents are atypical of the fatal-injury experience as a 
whole. Fires and explosions account for only 3 percent of overall 
work fatalities, thereby ranking as the smallest major event or 
exposure category among the six for which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics routinely reports fatality data.° 

But as table 2 shows, the “fires and explosions” category 
ranks third in the percentage of multiple fatalities, with 9 
percent. Three other categories—exposure to harmful sub- 
stances or environments, contact with objects or equipment, 
and falls—have fewer fatalities. Most strikingly, however, as 
table 1 shows, the “fires and explosions” category ranks first 
among major event categories with regard to the percentage 
of overall worker fatalities attributable to multiple-fatality 
incidents. 


Other events or exposures. Exposure to harmful substances 
or environments accounts for less than one-tenth of multiple- 
fatality incidents, but, because this category averages only 
two decedents per incident, it accounts for an even smaller 
share of the fatalities in multiple-fatality incidents. 

Falls, which constitute one-eighth of overall fatalities, 


account for a negligible share of multiple-fatality incidents 
and fatalities. 


Factors underlying multiple-fatality 
incidents 


The fatal event or exposure, such as the air crash, head-on 
highway collision, robbery-murder, explosion, or structural 
collapse, is the most consistent factor underlying the multiple- 


fatality phenomenon. Except for murder-suicides, very rarely 
does the fatal event or exposure differ for the individual 
fatalities within a multiple-fatality incident. 

In six-sevenths of multiple-fatality incidents, the workers 
involved work in the same or similar industries, while in two- 
thirds of multiple-fatality incidents, those involved work in 
the same or similar occupations. These ratios suggest that 
the industries in which workers are employed, more so than 
their particular occupations, are the more important factor in 
multiple-fatality incidents. 


Industry and occupation. Most industries, especially in 
the private sector, are composed of workers in many different 
occupations.'° Tables 3 and 4 illustrate, respectively, the 
number and percent distribution of multiple-fatality incidents 
and fatalities, by industry and occupation. Various kinds of 
jobs, as determined by industry and occupation, are partic- 
ularly prone to multiple-fatality incidents. 

Among civilian and military airplane pilots and naviga- 
tors—an occupation with the third-highest overall fatality 
rate—there were 176 multiple-fatality incidents involving 271 
fatalities. Half of all airplane pilot and navigator work fatalities 
took place in multiple-fatality incidents. Because pilots and 
passengers in some sort of work status often perish in the 
same incident, fewer than two pilots, on average, perish per 
multiple-fatality incident. Over the study period, public 
transportation attendants averaged more than 6 fatalities per 
multiple-fatality incident, due largely to a single air crash 
claiming more than two dozen flight attendants, a job falling 
into the occupational category of public transportation 
attendants. Of the 6 multiple-fatality incidents involving this 
occupation, 5 involved flight attendants, claiming 37 of them, 
plus 14 pilots and 26 workers in other occupations. 

The air transportation industry accounts for | percent of 
overall fatalities and employment. But, as table 3 shows, it 
accounts for 8 percent of multiple-fatality incidents and 7 
percent of fatalities in such incidents. Because nonscheduled 
air transportation, which usually involves smaller aircraft and 
crews, averages fewer than 2 fatalities per multiple-fatality 
incident, that industry accounts for seven-tenths of the 
multiple-fatality incidents in air transportation, but only half 
of the associated fatalities. In contrast, because scheduled 
air transportation averages 5 fatalities per incident, it ac- 
counts for almost as many fatalities in multiple-fatality 
incidents as does nonscheduled air transportation, yet with 
only a quarter as many multiple-fatality incidents as non- 
scheduled air transportation. Often, other fatalities in air 
transportation incidents are passengers who are present on 
the aircraft in connection with their jobs in other industries." 

Sometimes, air crashes can cause multiple-fatality inci- 
dents to account for a substantial segment of fatalities in 
industries unrelated to air transportation, but which might 


involve frequent travel. Air crashes predominate, for example, 
in research, development, and testing services, an industry 
in which multiple-fatality incidents account for nearly a third 
of the worker fatalities, and in engineering and architectural 
services, in which they account for more than a sixth. Of the 
157 fatalities in these two components of engineering and 
management services, 15 multiple-fatality incidents account 
for 33 fatalities—19 of which occurred in multiple-fatality air 
crashes. Even in industries with low fatality counts, multiple- 
fatality air crashes can account for a high share of the in- 
dustry’s overall fatalities. For example, of the 39 fatalities in 
mailing, reproduction, and stenographic services, 11 multiple- 
fatality air crashes accounting for 15 fatalities made up two- 
fifths of the industry’s fatalities. 

In contrast, even though taxicab driver is an occupation 
with a very high fatality rate, due largely to homicides 
(typically during robberies),'* multiple-fatality incidents are 
rare because taxicab drivers usually work alone. Of the 422 
taxicab driver fatalities from 1995 to 1999, only 9 occurred in 
multiple-fatality incidents. 

For the most part, multiple-fatality incidents distribute 
somewhat evenly among industries. In only a few industries, 
for various reasons, do they stand out as involving a substan- 
tially larger share of fatalities than the overall share. _ 

For example, catastrophic fires and explosions may be 
particularly endemic to some industries. Fires and explosions 
account for four-fifths of fatalities in multiple-fatality inci- 
dents in the chemicals and allied products industry. Similarly, 
petroleum refining accounts for nearly all the fatalities from 
multiple-fatality incidents in the petroleum and coal products 
industry; three-quarters of those fatalities were due to fires. 
A quarter of the worker fatalities in chemicals and allied 
products, and a fifth of those in petroleum and coal products, 
are in multiple-fatality incidents. Of the 262 fatalities in these 
two industries, 69 are attributable to 27 multiple-fatality 
incidents. Of the 40 fatalities in explosives and fireworks 
manufacturing, 26 can be attributed to 8 multiple-fatality 
incidents, all from fires and explosions." 

Of the 164 fatalities in the motor vehicles and equipment and 
the aircraft and parts manufacturing industries, one-fifth are 
attributable to 13 multiple-fatality incidents accounting for 35 
fatalities. Almost a quarter of worker fatalities in aircraft and 
parts manufacturing, and a third of those in motor vehicle and 
car body manufacturing, occurred in multiple-fatality incidents. 

Multiple homicides were particularly prevalent in used- 
car dealerships during the study period. Of the 60 fatalities in 
this industry, one-fifth are attributable to 6 multiple-fatality 
incidents accounting for 12 fatalities—10 of which were 
homicides. By contrast, there were only 14 homicides among 
the remaining 48 single-fatality incidents. 

Railroading is an industry in which a high proportion of 
workers is clustered into a few jobs specific to the industry. 
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Multiple-fatality occupational injuries by industry, 1995-99 


-Multiple-fatality incidents Fatalities 


Characteristics 
Number 


TROT ie ee ee ae Te esac ctns trseere cc aman cen eercmmennea Ts 1,109 


PrivatesimGustryeveatccniccy-steretertescrsssererczsecierrectranececestesener varcenys 938 


Agriculture, forestry, And fiSNing ..........:cceeeceteeteeereerereeeees 119 1 0) 
Agricultural production—crops ....... 24 2 2 
Fruits and tree nuts ..............06 7 1 25 1 
Fruits and tree nuts, n.e.c. ..... 1 = 13 - 
Generalitarms;:Drimafil COP vewscessereveecremsrcunee mentees 8 1 16 1 
Agricultural production—livestock ..........cccccscseeecerseereereees 18 2 3f 1 
Livestock, except dairy and poultry... cceeeeeseeenees 9 1 19 1 
Beet cattle feeclots i.0. cctoc ve c-treeeecarecees 3 - 6 = 
Beef cattle, except feedlots 0... 4 - 9 - 
Dany farnSirariotecsantsretsesshorsecnenes peru t-ontes 3 - 6 = 
Poultry and eggs ........ 3 = 6 = 
Agricultural services 30 3 57 2 
GChOPISCIVICOS 2 ec eraeoreren i 1 19 1 
Crop planting and protecting Vi 1 14 - 
Animal services, except veterinary ............. 3 - 5 = 
Farm labor and management services ......... 3 = 5 = 
Landscape and horticultural services ......... 12 1 24 1 
Landscape counseling and planning 4 - 9 - 
Lawn and garden Services .............::eeeee 4 = 8 = 
Ornamental shrub and tree services 4 = 7 = 
Fishing, hunting, and trapping 49 4 133 5 
Commercial fishing 47 4 128 4 
Fintishecarctrae ne esse Wi 2 47 2 
Shellfish s.2 een Sith ee ee ea Sei ciee 22 2 63 2 
Miscellaneous marine products .............cccccccceeeseeeeneees 3 - re = 
Hunting, trapping, game propagation ............ccceeeeeeee 2 = 5 = 
WANG) ercerecz scores ates tes eoe cities onstpane COAG ep ew isa deca onseavnisecigincts ated 35 3 76 3 
Metaltiniithighermess cc. ciem ntecntey comes men vaeren. certoasemirs 3 - 6 - 
toys agi al tye ieeomeeesnc Geen en anceccan Cece Memenrt creer cee en 6 1 11 - 
Bituminous coal and lignite MINING ..............cceeceeseeeeeeeees 4 - rs - 
OMAN GasiexacttOMiire corasecsveces real encmaatrecstterncens 21 2 50 2 
Ojllanidigasifield|senvicesiers ks. eore rere een 19 2 46 2 
Drillingouandigas weiusr exsecc vara stanse teenies 5 - 11 - 

Oil and gas field SErviceS, 1.€.6. ......cccccccccscsseessseerene 13 1 31 1 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fUuelS ............ccccccccseseesesseeeeee 5 - 9 - 
SANGiand Gravelics cede gate ire see eet eet Nees 3 ~ 5 - 
Constrilction: 4-745. tse aerate 166 15 339 11 
General building contractors ............. 24 2 45 2 
Residential building construction 8 1 16 1 
Single-family housing Construction ..........ccccccccceeeeeees 5 = 10 ey 
Residential COnStructlOn, 1.6.0, secsvssseccsreercercasssronssass 3 - = 
Nonresidential building construction ..........0...ccccccceeeees 1 1 
Nonresidential CONStruction, 1.€.C. ....ccccccccccccseessseeeeeee 1 1 
Heavy construction, except DUIIdING .............cccececseeeeees 4 3 
Highway and street Construction ..........cccccccceserrsereeeeees 1 1 
Heavy construction, except highway ...........ccccccccceee 3 2 
Bridge, tunnel, and elevated highway .................0008 ~ - 
Water, sewer, and utility lines 1 j 
Heavy construction, 1.€.C. ........00. 1 1 
Special trade Contractors: 1, cc-arnctearn sideman munnaees 9 7 
Plumbing, heating, and air-conditioning ..........ccccccen ~ = 
Paintingana Paper NANGING xenssrcv. ccc eunprenemiven neers 1 - 
BIGCIICaWONKia.: asenh he cacteesbaanceeacennmta tere cet, 1 1 
Masonry, stonework, tile setting, and plastering ........... 1 1 
Masonry and other Stonework .........cccccceececsesererseseees 1 = 
Plastering, drywall, and insulation ..........0cccccccceeeee - - 
Roofing, siding, and sheet metal Work .........cccccccccceceeees 1 1 
CONCTELS WOrk: «:Birarcencday emer cntnt, cekeereat an cnrree ae ~ = 
Miscellaneous special trade Contractors .......cccccccsccceeees 4 3 
Structural steel Erection ......c.cccccccsscseccsssvsscscsessssrsceees 1 1 
EXCaVatlon WOrk vic iissiieiectises nee = = 


Wrecking and demolition work ........ 
Special trade contractors, n.e.c. 


Le) 
nl 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued—Multiple-fatality occupational injuries by industry, 1995-99 


Multiple-fatality incidents Fatalities 


Characteristics 
Number Percent Number Percent 

Manuifacturinguescaccs tore trot ne see eet Pate 133 12 290 10 
Food and kindred products 12 1 20 1 
Meatiproducts: een sen 4 - 6 = 
Apparel and other textile products 5 - 9 - 
Eumbenand wood! productStat... acre escent: 14 1 18 1 
EOQGING React eee ne eh cto tee ees 4 - 7 - 
Sawmills and planing Mills .......0....0.0ccccccceeeceeeeseseeeeeeees 4 = = = 
Sawmills and planing mills, general .............00c00 3 - 6 == 
BUCHItUKeran dl fixtureSiey.. eee eee a ce 5 - 8 = 
Household furniture 5 - 8 = 
Printing and publishing 5 - 8 = 
Chemicals/andialliediproducts’su-.-.e een 20 2 54 2 
Industrial inorganic chemicals ...............cccccccccsceereeeeeeeee 3 - 6 = 
Drugs 2 = 7 2 
Medicinals and botanicals 2 G - 
industnaliorganiciehemiGalSwssns esse cies setae eae 3 - 8 - 
Miscellaneous chemical products ..............0:cccccceceree 8 1 26 1 
EXDIOSIVES mem meeretr ner enema ey ane 4 8 = 
Chemicals and chemical preparations, n.e.c. ......... 4 - 18 1 
PetroleUmiand Coal productSn-- 1 een ttre ere 7 1 15 1 
Retroledmiretiningmee on eaten enter tone tons. 6 1 14 - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ................... 4 - 8 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, .€.C. .........ccccce 4 - 8 = 
Stone, clay, glass and concrete products .................005 6 1 12 = 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.................... 4 8 
Ready -mixed CONCIEtO merece rere eee 3 = 6 = 
Rrimaryimetalinddstries sev tern nt corners 13 1 31 1 
Blast furnace and basic steel products .................0.. 6 1 iV/ 1 
Blast furnaces and steel Mills ...............::cceccceeensees 4 - 12 - 
IromrandiSteel fOUNGHIES verse eeec cece cers. ereet eens cacete 4 - 10 - 
Gray and ductile iron foundries ..............::cceeee 2 - 6 - 
EabricatedimetaliproduictSiess..s1sn erect ees eee 8 1 17 1 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products. .................0. 3 - if - 
Industrial machinery and equipment ......................0eeeee 10 1 21 1 
Construction and related machinery ............ccceeeeeeees 3 - 7 - 
Electronic and other electronic equipment ..................0.... 3 - 6 - 
AIFANSPOTLANOMIEQUIDIMENE a.c, etree ecrestessrersytevscaeessheacs cece 19 2 49 2 
Motor vehicles and EquipMent ........... cc eeeeeteeeereeees 8 1 24 1 
Motor vehicles and car bodies ...............c cee 5 - 13 - 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories ..............008 2 - 5 - 
AlrGratteanG’ PamtSircc.casccecsceptcneves eassve- cov vonvettaxscaseeecsnse 5 - 11 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing ...............eee 3 - 8 - 
Transportation and public utilities ............ cece eeeeeteeereeeeees 252 23 528 18 
Railroad tramSportationss.csscc-c-ccee eee oes racer eeeccecreeeectoencs 16 1 31 1 
FRAO AGS cece remeesscestetcssrepescced-nevewte seeteceansersecaetscnseaes 16 1 31 1 
Local and interurban passenger transportation ............... 11 4 15 1 
Local and suburban transportation .............cceeeees 8 1 11 - 
WIEUCKING ANG: WArENOUSING|:ccprcn cca teceecceeeecsenese<ceeuceecvee cers 100 9 182 6 
Trucking and courier services, except air ..............008 96 9 174 6 
Local trucking, without storage «0.00... eres 16 1 23 1 
Trucking, except local 73 if 132 4 
Public warehousing and storage... 3 = 6 a 
Wratertransponmationtie: accscrsiit se csnterarence ace sass 14 1 36 1 
Deep sea foreign transportation of freight ................... 4 - 11 - 
Water transportation Of PASSENGETS ........... cece eee 1 - 5 - 

Deep sea transportation of passengers, 
EXCEDU DY MEY ce netrr nn caine Reecer see cesssimeenecsares st 1 - 5 eS 
Water transportation S@rviCes .........50...c..ccreescereessseecees 8 1 18 1 
Towing and tugboat SErviCeS ...0..... ce eeeeeeeeeeereeeees 4 - 10 - 
MIKANSDOLLAUOMDYallagrssaste.cereceecurncesemecntersr:sccurdaarsarsiees- 91 8 199 7 
Air transportation, scheduled, and air courier services 18 2 84 3 
Air transportation, SCheduled ..............::cccceeeeeeeee 16 1 81 rs} 
Air transportation, nOnSChEdUIE «0.0... cceeceeceee teens 65 6 99 S! 
Airports, flying fields, and services .... 10 1 16 1 
Transportation SErViCeS ............cccceeeeeeees 5 - 12 = 
Passenger transportation arrangement 2 - 5 = 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Multiple-fatality incidents Fatalities 
Characteristics 
Number Percent | Number Percent 

Freight transportation arrangement .............ccceceeeeeeeeens 2 - 3) - 
Communications 8 1 11 - 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErViCeS .......... cece eeeeeeeetee tees 21 2 42 1 
EIECHIG:SEIVICOS er strcevas ceased esc sSaonse cv tere ctescuovamtorsetrereren 8 5 18 1 
Combination utility SErviCeS ......... cere 3 - 7 = 
Electric and other services combined 2 - 5 - 
Sanita SCMVICCS eiysec.ccvssce see cessacctoscvscsosaszoezerettrngieassszsssusens 6 1 11 - 
Refuse systems 6 1 11 - 
Ventolesale trade mirecwe.ccstetenntccrrxetesescrere:1-0se-ccteesnsersarcemessscres 42 4 79 3 
Nholesale trade—durable goods .............:::csecceceeceesneeeeseeeees 25 2 49 2 
Motor vehicles, parts, ANd SUPPIi€S «2.0.0.0... eeeeeetetseeeeeees 4 - 5 - 
Professional and commercial equipment......... 2 = 8 - 
Hardware, plumbing and heating equipment... 4 - 10 - 
Machinery, equipment, and supplies ............. cess 8 1 11 - 
Miscellaneous durable goods ...............cccccccceesteeeteeeneeeeneeees 4 - 9 - 
Scrap and waste materials .............. 3 - 5 - 
Wholesale trade—nondurable goods 17 2 30 1 
Groceries and related products ......... 8 1 16 1 
Fatmeproduichraw matentalSs.1.ccccrssescsscessetrevcrcesseeccrevcecseees 2 - 5 - 
retail tical @x-cscarsic cea weiree sock piesa ee eerie tone cobs ive pg vicanesteen evcenets 128 12 261 9 
General/merchandisSe StOrS Prencccsiveccsccetssescessaveevesscaresessess 7 1 11 ~ 
Department stores ............... beens Scheels aeeieserius Tan esenewineso 4 - 6 - 
FOOGStOCS cee. Dresser ceva ticetenenscottaccbari secu scenes havceeauraainnaansorane 28 3 54 2 
GIGCENY SOLES si os Recsentenctevsczs sqourivdesd: ct eunrsvonversessestvassesees 24 2 46 2 
Automotive dealers and service stations ...............:ccceeeee 17 2 31 1 
NewzandiWsed-canGealems s.cic¢-crcicavess cease se sereueretreres-vaterss 3 = 5 = 
WS@C=CAN CO AICI ec sesiea cosets cst rseeneck cscs voncnneay Seoteon cane ctareees 6 1 12 - 
Apparel'andaccessory StOreS oiic.c2t.-ccceccbescesseccys¢eseesenssesnpes 4 - 13 - 
Family ClOtMinGiStoleS tera ees eee eet ae cesar case a - 9 - 
‘Furniture and homefurnishings stores .............::cccecseeeeeeeeees 5 - 12 - 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores ............c:c:ccecceeeeee 3 = 8 = 
Eating and drinking places 4 4 82 3 
Eating places 31 3 61 2 
DUNG la COS Ber ret case creeevs a? copecaezeay screw sianiaitesrancaaeaier 5 — 9 = 
MISCOI AME OLS RAI sate rect sonrxsscgevuscessiasiedevagsseve-auauurayverseas 27 2 56 2 
LEIQUON-STOKGS sre sate eeese cn con as oece pes caer es neessesece 4 - 9 me 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores 7 1 15 1 
Sporting goods and bicycle SHOPS ..............:ccccceesteeree 3 - 7 - 
INONSIOFOTOLANCTS cokers evireet teansnd, nade eeseuvancxeptivstsioyantes 7 1 17 1 
Direct selling establishments ..............ccccccccccceseeeerseesseeees 4 - 12 = 
PUBL G AIOTS rds scot earccc ie crs ie-coteeici caaateatas vonetiownes pe nae 3 - 6 = 
FRATAINSIONOS INO: Cater cre carts wearer ansscsicececoacaies 4 - 5 ae 
Finance; insurance; and real OState cciicscccsseusssccecccsovssevtneecersvs 29 3 77 3 
Depository institutions 8 x 30 1 
Savings institutions 3 = 6 se 
CHOC UNIONS fam pecteseetree tis hfaabiisdecaveriavsateaiaeiteanswecsaseearetvecs 2 - 19 1 
INSUPAITCS CAT GRG ack carver nencrasiserccanrirancavasts vitenie 3 ~ 6 = 
Insurance agents, brokers, and service 4 - 9 = 
Realiegtatey seamen emmeies rataniravasitca ta casieisiwrericat 9 1 18 1 
Real estate operators And l@SSOFS ...........cccccccccessersersecerees 5 - 11 = 
Nonresidential building operators .... 3 = 5 es 
Real estate agents and managers ......... 3 - 6 = 
Holdings and other investment OffICES ..........6ccccccceceeeseeee 2 - 7 ie 
Miscellaneous iiVeEStiiGe, arriving civcnacaarinto saet 1 ne 6 = 
SEV ICE Sie itvyctrrcie toca ctevcarstabiereacinmieriivinscs ceva SiPeWmricie aac neaeen 170 15 335 11 
Hotels and other lodging places ............ aydetelvid ney cheaters 3 = 7 = 
FOES. ANAMOLES srsrenectinciohcusqwsnsdsecosstel actextrcpsntremearivent 3 - 7 = 
PELSONAlISGIVICES & mcnmenty ener deiiesssune kaseoc Grete 5 - 8 = 
BUSINGSSISEIVICES ssisyiereremtsterntecies costonrdarttasniesssctasrurtnceverees 51 5 83 3 
Mailing, reproduction, stenographic ..........cccccccccccseeseeeeeeee 11 1 15 1 
Miscellaneous equipment rental and leasing ................0.... 5 - ib - 
POFSONNELSUPPIY SEFVICES scsciscsccceteavesyasscssex goo savdereatesexceons 11 1 20 1 
TIGIDISUDDIVISEIVICOS 5..1:,ta-cisrerieccsesatterancherotnevastect Tae 11 1 20 1 
Computer and data processing ServiCeS ............cccceececees 5 = 5 = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Multiple-fatality incidents Fatalities 
Characteristics 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Miscellaneous business ServiCeS ...........0.ccccecceceeeeeee 15 
Detective and armored car services if 
Automotive repair, services, and parking 11 
Automotiverepalt:shOpSm es ee teers. 8 
Top, body, and upholstery repair shops and paint 
SHOPS Heres cca chee ee ae ee ROM ae tock 3 
General automotive repair shops ... 3 
Miscellaneous repair services................. 4 
Miscellaneous repair SHOPS .............ccc:cccecceesseseeeeeeeees 4 
MOvOmipICtUuneS terete. cc teen a see eco oes csvrsscaarteees iseersses sc 3 = 
Amusement and recreation services ...... 19 2 
Producers, orchestras, entertainers 5 - 
Miscellaneous amusement, recreation services........... 14 1 
TC altiiESErVviCeS .were oy cet never na ec eeeseoar cee et 20 2 
Nursing and personal care facilities ... 3 = 
TOSDItalS pemieme ters: eee we tee tome asters 8 1 
General medical and surgical hospitals .................. if 1 
VEGall SCWVICES rete ener ete nee nce oes 13 1 
Educational services 15 1 
Colleges and universities 2 ~ 
Schools and educational services, N.€.C. ...............0 9 1 
SOCIAISCIVICES tres sereecs cree eee oce eee ete coerce sneos aeeesieee vars 3 - 
Child day care services 2 ~ 
Membership organizations 12 1 
Religious organizations 9 1 
Engineering and management Services ..............cccccceees 20 2 
Engineering and architectural services 9 1 
ENQiNesringSCIViCGS wea e..cetsece cree ee 3 ~ 
ArchitectiralyserviceSimene mic aire ancsee errors 3 - 
SUIVEVING:SCIVICCS. aa. cccsecnycacecat es teneesetc eects 3 - 
Research and testing S€rviCes .............::ccsscseceeerreessees 6 1 
OVE TING ME errr cerca sce vcacecccatea secs aa cers auens cathe ccereitt yuaetettres ccecuueep es 214 19 
Federal Government (including resident Armed Forces) ......... 84 8 
Transportation and public utilities 00... eee ceeteereees 3 - 
Bubliccadmimistration ys accwss-secsccavessasta or useerena epee vedesareeee os 79 7 
Executive, legislative, and general government . 2 - 
JUStICEy PUDICORdEr, AMGiSAtety/.....1.-.cseccercpeeveeters- eee esses 4 - 
Rublicjorderandsatety, cssoticesanesvess seevvessseateccsscts 4 - 
PONCE" DLOte ClO mnisceccrssnceroeccorenuvorvecereer ect extzenecnes 4 - 
Environmental quality and housing and administration 
OMECONOMIGIDIOGIAM Se nacencctecee ee esse cohscaceeccee saver asda 11 1 
National security and international affairs 0.0.0.0... 60 5 
National: SeClinity rset. joie ccaceececcace nesses) sapssSbataassseoreay 60 5 
SIALG GOVEMNITIO I acergcrs cerns rate csay se meee an as ionetivous Dovteseecsnre 54 5 
COUSUICH ON te eexcsetie ccs MeTesa Rees Ty ch one eda cddawinnt nee 6 1 
Heavy construction, except building ... 6 1 
Highway and street CONStructiON «0.0... eerste rreeees 6 1 
SOIVICC Sumter, a ceac ns tccssceresoscensectunnceeavcreseten nes titer vincesnsotestets 13 1 
Educational services 8 1 
CollOGeS:ANGUMIVELSINOS acces. cs. ccoccancevssconcenciencesns<enaaetse 8 1 
SOCIANSEIVICE Sia necestar or sar scasea dea ntocsre nee caseeec caret sceevedexeaneert? 3 - 
PUBIC AdmiInIStratlOMmeeree tae senses ester excesses enoeen: 33 3 
Justice; public order, and Satety <a cccccces.cccaccseevececsnceeeeese 16 1 
Public order and safety 16 1 
PONCE PIOleCHOM see teeserereccenssocovecss 13 1 
Finance, taxation, and monetary policy 1 - 
Administration of human resources ............... 2 - 
Environmental quality and housing and administration of 
BCONOMIG PROONAMIS nett em remcertictntreseur sean: 11 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Multiple-fatality incidents 


Fatalities 


Characteristics 


' Includes fatalities to workers employed by governmental organizations 
regardless of industry. 


Note: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not shown 
separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. Dashes 


The 35 fatalities in 18 multiple-fatality incidents, accounting 
for one-fifth of railroading’s overall fatalities, are composed 
almost entirely of workers in a few rail transportation 
occupations, such as locomotive operator or train conduc- 
tor.'* Accordingly, the 15 multiple-fatality incidents involving 
rail transportation occupations account for 27 of the 113 
fatalities in this group of occupations. Almost all were 
transportation incidents, such as collisions between rail 
vehicles or derailments. 

Fishers and loggers typically have maintained the highest 
overall fatality rates, exchanging places as the most deadly 
job from year to year. Yet, their multiple-fatality experiences 
are radically different. A multiple-fatality incident is rare 
among timber-cutting and logging occupations.'’ The 584 
timber-cutting and logging fatalities include only 5 multiple- 
fatality incidents with 8 associated fatalities. Fishers, includ- 
ing fishing vessel captains and officers, by contrast, make up 
1 percent of overall fatalities, but 4 percent of fatalities in 
multiple-fatality incidents. Fishing’s 44 multiple-fatality 
incidents account for 122 of the 339 fisher fatalities during the 
5-year study period. Almost all of the fishing fatalities are the 
result of water-vessel incidents, mostly vessel casualties. 

Similarly, among water transportation occupations, the 13 
multiple-fatality incidents accounting for 32 fatalities make 
up one-sixth of fatalities in this occupation group, which 
includes ship captains, mates, sailors, deckhands, and marine 
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Number Percent Number Percent 
Eocaligovernment mene teccsvectteettcs. caamcseratrevvaccucensueaynreer 81 7 170 6 
(BLOT LUAUTOLT OTA aecprontorcarncr Sicodeecomaca coc erence ak ntecuou pec oe earsontes 3 - 5 = 
Heavy construction, except DUIIGING ..........ccceeeeeneeee 3 = 5 = 
Transportation and public utilities 00... cc eteteeeeteeees 4 8 = 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErViCES ..........cecc reece 4 - 8 - 
SQIViGESrs ern ea re oae Coa erent enedeaare ats Cea 13 22 
Educational SGInviCeS=-.casr-scntrcnncreern arse esrecaseaceeteen riers if 1 13 - 
Elementary and secondary SChOOIS ............:cccereeees 5 - 10 - 
Publiciadministrationiesw cactus setae teres cesssrtt cca tetas 64 6 135 5 
Executive, legislative, and general government .. me 8 1 17 1 
Executive and legislative COMbINE .............cc seer 3 - 8 - 
Justice, public order, and Safety ............cssescssersrares 53 5 113 4 
Public'ordenand Satety cic, <scverercvereesemssncsacresercey 53 5 113 4 
Police protection irensetnrac.scseseieanaess saaeeteees 22 2 37 1 
FiR@IprOtectiontr: tstee ten cncstesiaccntacsaeterancesbeeteusces 31 3 73 2 
Environmental quality and housing and 
administration of ECONOMIC PrograMS ...........:ceeee 3 - S = 


indicate less than or equal to 0.5 percent; n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
cooperation with State, New York City, District of Columbia, and Federal 
agencies, Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 


engineers, except on fishing boats. As with fishing, most of 
these deaths involve vessel casualties. Likewise, of the water 
transportation industry’s 189 fatalities, 36 occurred in 14 
multiple-fatality incidents. 

Firefighting occupations account for 31 multiple-fatality 
incidents involving 72 fatalities. Fires and explosions claimed 
the lives of 52 of the 72 firefighters who died in multiple- 
fatality incidents, with most of the rest of these fatalities 
occurring in transportation incidents. 

Although managerial and professional specialty occu- 
pations have a very low fatality risk overall, one-sixth of 
fatally injured workers in these occupations die in multiple- 
fatality incidents. This phenomenon appears to be widely 
spread through the various managerial and professional 
specialty categories, driven by the disproportionately high 
incidence of transportation fatalities and homicides and 
suicides among these workers. While managerial and 
professional specialty occupations account for one-ninth of 
overall occupational fatalities, they make up one-fifth of 
multiple-fatality transportation incidents and one-third of 
multiple-fatality homicides and suicides. For example, the 
legal profession, with a fatality rate a mere fraction of the 
overall rate, is very safe. Nevertheless, 14 multiple-fatality 
incidents involving 20 fatalities account for more than a 
quarter of the 74 work-related fatal injuries to lawyers, mainly 
air crashes in which workers in other occupations also died. 
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Characteristics 


CivikathOCCUpatlonS=rses cee ect cel atta ee ie ee 
Managerial and professional specialty occupations ................c.ccceeeee 
Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 

Administrators and officials, public administration.......... 

GinanclalimanaGerSenc een. <a ee cee eros amen 

Managers, marketing, advertising, and public relations ................... 

Administrators, education and related fields ...........0..ccccceeeeeee 

Managers, food serving and lodging establishments ... 

Managers, properties and real estate ............ceccccccccccccesceeseseeeessens 

Managers and administrators, 0.0.0. .....c..ccccccccsccecsecessscersseesseeceeerseee 

Management-related occupations 
Accountants and auditors 22.0.0... .ceceeeeeeeeeees 
Otner management-related occupations 

Rrofessional:specialty OCcupationsye.cctesycacsseseteeetiesc staves eens 

Engineers, architects, and surveyors ... 
LN Co} a} X01 hon sae hs eee ceecaaeeh cane ere 
ENIGINGOl Stren men encetr es aorenre ertertt aaa tecrie eitama tries 

Electrical and electronic Engineers ..............cccccceeccssesesceseeeseeees 
ENGINGOS = evGn et seers serene 

Mathematical and computer scientists ............. 
Computer systems analysts and scientists 

NaturalssclentistsS susecncc. chess cnteesse tin seutensese wen een races 
Biological and life scientists 

Health diagnosing occupations ae 

Health assessment and treating OCCUPATIONS ...........ccecceeeeseeetteettees 
FREGISLELECITIULSCS 4 reac casas irs oeerie nas conos wens vaun scomeet si tuses anne Morente 
VINCI een ee eee 
Physician’s assistants 

Teachers, postsecondary 

TEACHETS, «<EXCEDt POSISCCONGANY rece rrcrcase ss cvencrsosts ranreves tree recureyravaces 
MOAGCNOLST NOC tecr ctu deacrecestascesteneneriocees 

Social, recreation, and religious workers ..... 35 
SSOCIAIWOIKETS femirencc.eccorete A iveviene core succiss corciaeceatesi asa ceannsccave tere ss 
CIErGYrand FEliQiOUS WOlKEIS irc cceee centes cece cavtery tevwervans tcsadedueaeeties 

PAWY CIS ere beet re rernersreentele errvac sass ecivenerinne: 

Writers, artists, entertainers, and athletes bis 
FTIOLOQTADINGTS wecerteccsoreecoeertcustrscpons recnenons tae? sevcteteanqevectueccseteisecceten 
Designers, musicians, composers, actors, and other artists, 

performers, and related WOrkers 0.0... seeesceseeeseeenetensesensees 
AU NOLOS eres cnet reece ete ts ces oi ev eevee veep auc dcesunsatvs she csvaecueneatheees 


Technical, sales, and administrative SUPPOFTt «0.0.0.2... ccceeeseeeeeeeneeeeneeees 
Technicians and related support occupations .... 
Health technologists and technicians ................... a 
Health technologists and technicians, 1.€.C. ...........cccseseeeeeeeeee 
Engineering and related technologists and technicians 
Electrical and electronic technicians 
Surveying and mapping technicians ae 
SCIONCEMECIINICIANS nccccaseesticiwerasestescssceassctsccotsieaetecrecscsawerssaieessearonse 
Technicians, except health, engineering, and science 
Airplane pilots and navigators .............:ccccceeseeeeeseetseseetees 
TOCIMICIAINS, WWiGiGr oe -cesceezeceet case = 
SASS OCCU ALONG semrerercaceters ees Sere. neces st iv vanes racucesncnetuecanss sesscesmamerettnse 
Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations ...............:::ceee 
Sales representatives, finance and business services 
Securities and financial services sales occupations a 
Sales representatives, commodities except retail ............c:ceee 
Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, and wholesale .... 
Sales workers, retail and personal SErVICES ...........:.ccceeeeeeseeeeeees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Multiple-fatality incidents Fatalities 
Number Percent - Number Percent 
1,109 100 2,949 100 
1,058 95 2,726 92 
266 24 531 18 
183 7 327 11 
th 1 28 1 
11 1 12 - 
10 1 12 - 
5 - 6 = 
32 3 36 1 
7 1 13 eS 
101 9 151 iS) 
32 3 59 2 
12 1 18 Hf 
22 2 41 1 
112 10 204 7 
24 2 46 2 
4 - 6 - 
20 2 40 1 
8 1 10 a 
5 - 12 = 
1 9 - 

7 1 8 2 
10 1 13 - 
4 = 5 = 
5 - 6 = 
ulfA 2 28 1 
11 1 14 S 
4 ~ 6 - 
2 = 7 os 
5 - 8 = 
13 1 15 1 
10 1 11 a 
11 1 21 ! 
4 ~ 8 ~ 
iG 1 13 - 
14 1 20 1 
25 2 34 1 
11 1 13 = 
9 1 13 = 
2 - 5 = 
290 26 536 18 
173 16 273 9 
12 1 14 i 
11 1 13 os 
14 1 14 - 
§ - 6 a 
3 - 5 = 
5 - 9 =, 
159 14 236 8 
146 13 215 7 
11 1 13 = 
102 ) 177 8 
53 5 74 3 
9 1 19 1 
1 - 9 - 
13 1 ite 1 
13 1 15 1 
43 4 68 2 
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Multiple-fatality incidents Fatalities 
Characteristics ‘ 
Number Percent Number | Percent 
Sales workers, other COMMOGItIES «0.0... ::cceeceeeeeeeseeeeserseeeteeees 14 it 19 1 
SalesicountenClonkGteean ces veces crs tee escc-cetaveresteetvacenrereae-snmecacans 3 - 5 - 
CASTES erasers werent ete tee ee cen estes vecahdane sire sororeustiva es aaneven es 18 2 2 1 
Street and door-to-door SaleS WOFKELS |..........:ccceeeeeeerteeeetteeeenes 2 - 9 = 
Administrative support occupations, including Clerical ..........:ccccee 35 3 86 3 
Supervisors, administrative support OCCUPATIONS ...........ceeeees 3 - 7 - 
Secretaries, stenographers, and typists ............cccccceceeseeeeeteeteenee 5 11 - 
ITfORIMAtIOMICIGNKS Secnteessce reser: eas eravers cee sceteecvenre cee etuene cman naeeces 7 1 13 - 
Records processing occupations, except financial ............:.:.0c00 4 - 10 - 
Mail and message distributing OCCUPATIONS .............:ceeeesceseeesseneerees 4 - Z - 
Material recording, scheduling, and distributing Clerks .................... 6 1 10 - 
StOCKEAMG IMVONTONVAClONKSievstscnesecnccereer crates nes ctce-- aca copemerens 3 - 6 = 
Miscellaneous administrative SUPPOTT ...............c:eceeeeseeeenteeeeretseeeeeneee 6 1 19 1 
General office clerks 2 = 8 = 
Administrative support OCCUpatiONS, N.€.C. ........ccececeeeeeeseeeeeees 4 - 5 = 
SEmViICE;OCCUPALIONS f ccccesesoe ese toss xe -teseccasensnratvetee Sesurtty ete: Saver seiiminey to sne ieee 141 13 309 10 
Protectiverseivicesocclipatlons tear cx. ccrere-vassniceemogrieortssestashcrssaneneeveatees 81 7 176 6 
Firefighting and fire prevention occupations, including 
administrators andi SUPCIrViSOMS c:2.csserccaeectees ett osekeerae cee 31 3 72 2 
Administrators and supervisors, firefighting and fire 
PLEVEMtOM OCCUPATIONS wricsecesctessusccsccrseenecesecstecscteencanceaececamrens 6 it 10 = 
Firefighting OCCUPALIONS 0.0... ee eeeeeeeee 30 3 62 2 
Police and detectives, including supervisors 38 3 82 3 
Supervisors, police, detectives, and correctional institution 
£0) 1 {| 842) AN EPR eee rene ME errr et ener ne ere re Oe 6 1 6 - 
Police and detectives, public SErViCe «00... cceeeeecceteceseeesseeeee 27 2 55 pe 
Sheriffs, bailiffs, and other law enforcement officers ................. 9 1 15 1 
Cortectional MStitUtiOm: OICETSseemneser seer ee carerar eerste cneenen tors 2 2 6 = 
Guards, including SUPEFVISOFS .............ccccceeeeeeeeeee 14 1 22 1 
Guards and police, except public service 11 1 18 1 
Service occupations, except protective and household ..................08 61 6 133 5 
Food preparation and service occupations 27 2 40 1 
Waiters and waitresses ..............cccccceeseseeeees 4 - 5 = 
COOKS 5, fiveceetasactevors tess ch uaston suerte eae deamon 13 1 16 1 
Miscellaneous food preparation Occupations ................ccceccceeeees 4 - 6 - 
Healthisenvice Occupations ...ccecsercetes-accresevoreeceneconcoascee neesereeners 4 - 7. - 
Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants ..............ccccccccecesseeereees 4 ~ z - 
Cleaning and building service occupations, except household ....... 20 2 30 1 
VANOTS AMOIGIGATIONS ats..1,asvevucsssanstertae esteem ce am 16 1 24 1 
Personal service occupations 14 1 56 2 
CHIIGORE ssteanit te ienipteivuisetiatuert 5 - 10 = 
Public transportation attendants 6 1 39 1 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ............... 115 10 269 ) 
Farming operators and managers 23 2 33 1 
Farmers, except horticultural ................... 14 1 21 1 
Managers, farms, except horticultural 9 1 12 a 
Other agricultural and related OCCUPATIONS ............c.ccccccceccceeeeseseeeteensees 52 5 101 3 
Farm occupations, except managerial 39 4 74 3 
Supervisors, farmworkefs ..............604. 5 = 5 = 
FALL WORKS tienes drip ncaa Pas aasev stays sivsunatecuteerdaxeer ix anceacvom ee cicebeamernes 37 3 69 2 
FISIALC AOL CUP A! OCOUP EONS toss evaravs cucuseesucunytsveerss sacterennvanereirirers: 14 1 27 1 
Groundskeepers and gardeners, except farm 8 1 18 1 
Animal caretakers, except farm ..........0cccccccccceesseeeee 4 2) 5 = 
Forestry arid lOGOING OCOUDATOMS i eyeccexcsrcs-sacsaccisvorveractveveasctraeesfosveners 7 { 11 a 
Timber cutting and logging OCCUPATIONS o.oo... ccccccceccscceecseeseeseeseeveveeee 5 = 8 lh 
Fishers, hunters, ANd trappers ...........:.cccescssseccsseeenss 45 4 124 4 
Fishers, including vessel captains and officers 44 4 122 4 
Precisionproduction, Crart, AnGitGpalr a, .scmerstaeverssetscccsercssrserennerenmeere cy 212 19 361 12 
Mechanics and repairers ou... 66 6 98 3 
Supervisors, mechanics and repairers ce) ] 12 As 
Mechanics and repairers, except supervisors 61 6 86 3 
Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics, repairers ... 31 3 42 j 
AULOMODIGIMSCHANIGS ©... crnereen reece reece ee. 6 1 10 Ps 
Bus, truck, and stationary engine mechanics ..............cccccc0. 3 - 


5 = 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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SS 
Multiple-fatality incidents Fatalities 
Characteristics =F 
Number Percent Number Percent 
AirclaihengineimechamicSw see eee eae 10 1 11 = 
Heavy equipment mechanics ...........ccccccceceeeeeeeeee 9 1 13 ce 
Electrical and electronic equipment repairers 8 1 12 = 
Electronic repairers, communications and industrial equipment.. if 1 11 = 
Miscellaneous mechanics and repairers .............ccccsseseseveveeeeseeeeeeeee 17 2 25° al 
Office: machine repairers: cuit. ec caer enc ee eee cect: 1 - 6 = 
Specified mechanics and repairers, 1.€.C. ........cccccccceeeseseseeeeeeeee 6 1 9 = 
Not-specified mechanics and repairers 6 1 6 = 
COnStclictionitradesmewnne sere crete eee a ee Meme ne aan 107 10 184 6 
Brickmasons, stonemasons, tile setters, including supervisors .......... 43 - = - 
Carpet installers, carpenters, drywall installers, including 
SUDENVISONS ieecarsteecercaecc? sacae store setae meee aveceec ease ce aerate in Minute natok 13 1 20 1 
Electricians and electrical power installers and repairers, 
INGIUGING; SUDETVISOTS Hr meee coe ye cece oe cc ee eel 24 2 42 1 
Painters, paperhangers, and plasterers, including supervisors............ 8 1 15 
Plumbers, pipefitters, steamfitters, including supervisors. .................... 13 1 20 1 
SUDETVISOLS CTiG: Cae cune omen re ee eee ee a Gece ME ae 16 1 17 1 
Concrete and terrazzo finishers ................. 3 - 5 = 
FROOLENS eee reer ren ee ee eee eee aie 5 - 8 = 
Structural metal Workers ..........ccccccseeeeereeees 9 1 18 1 
Construction trades, 1.6.0. .......ceccseceeeeeeeeseeee 14 1 25 1 
Extractive Occupations macmmacese reer: 24 2 33 1 
Drillers, oil wells 00.0.0... 7 1 8 - 
Mining machine operators ........ 6 1 9 = 
Mining occupations, n.e.c. ........... 9 1 11 - 
Precision production occupations ............... 36 3 46 2 
Supervisors, production occupations ...............:ccccce 19 2 23 1 
Precision metalworking Occupations ...............c:ccc0:ee 11 1 13 - 
Machinists S - 6 - 
Plant and system operators 7 1 8 - 
Operators; fabricators and laborers ser. eerie ceed ote oacrte opeoencesesccses 370 33 697 24 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ............ 66 6 114 4 
Machine operators and tenders, except precision ..... ; 39 4 66 2 
Metalworking and plasticworking machine operators 3 - 6 - 
Machine operators, assorted materials ................0 32 3 51 2 
Furnace, kiln, and oven operators, except f00d 0.0.0... eee 5 - 9 - 
Miscellaneous machine operators, 1.€.C. .........ccceccccsteeeteeeeteeeeees 8 1 12 _ 
Machine operators, not specified .............. eee 12 1 1690 
Fabricators, assemblers, and handworking occupations .. 30 8) 44 1 
Welders and cutters ; 23 Zs 34 1 
ASSOMDIEM Serer eecco meester cee eaten stesscr anon es 7 1 10 - 
Transportation and material moving occupations ......... 204 18 368 12 
Motor vehicle operators 155 14 267 9 
SINUGKOIVOT Sutera cercers.c scesrran cotace ec rereate teen. sscyzndustvasrscnct tt aessatteainieg 137 12 242 8 
Driver-sales workers < 8 1 8 - 
BUSCTIVERS Sicray cece rece ctorerane cn censeseceeres en 4 - 5 - 
Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs 6 1 9 - 
Transportation occupations, except motor vehicles .. 28 3 59 2 
Rail transportation OCCUPATIONS 00... eee eeeees ve 15 1 27 1 
Railroad conductors and yardmaste’s ............:c:cccsceseseeeseeeeneeeees 8 1 10 - 
Locomotive operating OCCUPATIONS .............cecesseeeceeeeeeeeee ttre teres 10 1 itey yl 
WeatertransportatiomOCCupatlons 2.ceare.ce cere sscre ce cdetnctueescesn cers 13 1 32 1 
Ship captains, mates, sailors, and deckhands, 
EXCEDIMISITING DO AUS eters ee ee cet gers anees coseesccnscdenrneanusapee e-erscer eek 12 1 29 1 
Material moving equipment operators ................. 29 3 42 1 
@PEVAMOENGINCCI Se recess rpetccers ccsreeetseeess: 11 1 14 = 
Hoist and winch operators .............s:ccseeeeeeerees eae 4 - 9 - 
Industrial truck and tractor equipment operators............... ie 4 = 5 - 
Miscellaneous material moving equipment operators ep 4 - 6 - 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laDOFe’s ..........: cece 138 12 215 7 
COPISICUICTI OMNIA ON OFS eaten sae eres aie tas cto cee sah face eoncacceagi cz Sassepeneenss 68 6 111 4 
Freight, stock, and material handlers .. te We 2 21 1 
Stock handlers and baggers ae 8 1 9 = 
Freight, stock, and material handlers, .€.C. .......c::cei seers 7/ 1 10 = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ifele)(-¥7 Continued—Multiple-fatality occupational injuries by occupation, 1995-99 


Characteristics 


Multiple-fatality incidents Fatalities 


Vehicle washers and equipment CIEANETS ............seeecceeeeeeeerteeeeeeesteeees 
Laborers; EXCEPtiCOMStrUCtOM yecssce-cesseasecesarespussavsuvaseravereeencssaeeeererrs 


NonclassifiabletoccupationiSir-crcrtecss te cece teseres steer cress cae rp eteeansevswersuceetercnrs 


Militanycoccupations ames seceser a secetr eer ence acaae marvin araanienee 


Technical, sales, and administrative SUPPOFT ...........0ccceceeeceetesesereeeeeeeesens 
Technicians and related Support OCCUPATIONS ............eccecceseeeeeesereseeereens 
Technicians, except health, engineering, and SCIENCE ............ cee 
Airplaneipilots-anG MavigatOrsiiren.cc.sscies- cones seeveecvsercesscesmececerers 


Precision Production chatty ama NCPAllinccceecenc ascnuecocertewnereleeesessescttioee tere 
Mechanics:and repairersie iste cee rereec teers nner saterveteenvteaeenes 
Mechanics and repairers, Except SUPEFVISOFS ...........ccececccesseeneeerreeees 
Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics, repairers..............++ 
Aircratiengime me chtamCS ic x.22..csssccneorcevsces oosevsevsseourouceneessn 


Military occupations (Armed Forces), 1.€.C. ........::ceccscccesrerssssesceesesenseenes 


Note: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not shown 
separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. Dashes 
indicate less than or equal to 0.5 percent; n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


In the same vein, multiple fatality incidents account for one- 
third of work fatalities involving photographers; these 11 
multiple-fatality incidents produced 13 fatalities—all air 
crashes, typically involving aerial photography, in which 9 
pilots and 4 workers in other occupations also perished. 
Exhibit 1 lists selected occupations with high proportions of 
multiple-fatality cases and notable characteristics, if any, 
associated with these occupations. 

Multiple-fatality incidents generally do not play promi- 
nent roles in factory-type production jobs. An exception is 
furnace, kiln, and oven operators, except food: of the 31 
fatalities involving this occupation, 9 resulted from 5 multiple- 
fatality incidents in which 4 workers in other occupations 
also perished. Not surprisingly, these incidents involved 
primarily fires and explosions. Similarly, of 58 fatally injured 
assemblers, 10 died in 7 multiple-fatality incidents in which 
11 workers in other occupations also perished. 

Some occupations that might be expected to have high 
incidences of multiple fatalities in fact do not. The construc- 
tion trades, for example, account for one-tenth of overall 
fatalities, but a much smaller proportion of fatalities in 
multiple-fatality incidents. Despite images of mine-tunnel 
collapses and mine explosions, only 9 mining machine 
operators and 11 miscellaneous mining workers perished in 
multiple-fatality incidents out of the 215 fatalities suffered by 
workers in these two occupations during the 5-year study 
period. Even though extractive occupations have high fatality 
rates, they merely mirror multiple-fatality aggregate trends, 
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Number Percent Number Percent 

3 

42 

20 

56 

31 3 SV 

31 s 57 

31 3 56 

31 3 56 
5 - 8 
iS - 8 
5 - ff 
5 - 7 
5 ~ 6 

39 152 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
cooperation with State, New York City, District of Columbia, and Federal 
agencies, Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


as does mining as an industry. Mine-tunnel collapses are 
often thought of as multiple-fatality catastrophes, but only a 
quarter of fatalities among mine workers in such collapses 
occurred in multiple-fatality incidents. Similarly, although 
truckdrivers have high fatality rates and experience more job 
fatalities than any other occupation, only 6 percent of those 
fatalities occurred in multiple-fatality incidents. 


Government. As the following tabulation shows, all levels 
of government claim a larger share of multiple-fatality 
incidents and associated fatalities than does the private 
sector:'° 


Overall Multiple-fatality Associated 
fatalities, incidents fatalities 
percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Private industry 90 938 85 2,290 78 
Government 10 214 19 659 22 
Federal ... 3 84 8 378 (3) 
States... 2 54 5 106 4 
OCAl sax 5 81 7 170 6 


Note that government accounts for 10 percent of overall 
fatalities, but twice that share of multiple-fatality incidents 
and associated fatalities. 


1. Federal Government. As table 3 illustrates, national security 
accounts for more than two-thirds of the multiple-fatality 
incidents in the Federal Government and three-fifths of the. 


| Exhibit 11 Selected occupations with high proportions of worker fatalities taking place in multiple-fatality 


incidents, 1995-99 


Three-tenths or more of overall worker fatalities in the following occupations took place in multiple-fatality incidents: 


Occupation Notable characteristics 

Hunting and other kinds of guides All transportation incidents 

Photographers All air crashes, typically involving aerial photography 
Accountants and auditors None 

Information clerks None 


One-quarter of overall worker fatalities in the following occupations took place in multiple-fatality incidents: 


Occupation Notable characteristics 
Lawyers Mainly air crashes 
Financial managers Two-thirds were homicides 
Miscellaneous. administrative support occupations None 

Administrators in education and related fields None 

Science technicians None 

Miscellaneous technicians! None 

Engineers and architects Mostly air crashes 


A share substantially larger than the overall share of worker fatalities in the following occupations took place in multiple- 
fatality incidents: 


Occupation Notable characteristics 

Health assessment and treating occupations None 

Mathematical, computer, and natural scientists None 

Clergy and religious workers None 

Secretaries, stenographers, and typists None 

Registered nurses All were air crashes, most involving helicopter 

ambulances or rescue efforts 
University and other postsecondary teachers None 
Artists, except photographers None 


‘Includes air traffic controllers, broadcast equipment operators, computer programmers, numerical control tool 
programmers, paralegals and other legal assistants, and miscellaneous technicians other than health, engineering, and 
science technicians. 


ELIA GE LE EE EL ELIOT II RET LE ET FE a ES ELT SLA TE I ST CL EE ET ee 


associated fatalities. The Federal Government averaged more As the following tabulation shows, vehicles are associ- 
than four fatalities per multiple-fatality incident and accounted _ated with virtually all of the military fatalities, with aircraft 
for the most fatalities associated with multiple-fatality | accounting for virtually all of the vehicles: 

incidents of any level of government, even though it has the 


lowest employment of all three levels. . > Rind opvenicte Nomberopraaliiies 
Multiple-fatality incidents are common in the military. The 56 

multiple-fatality incidents involving military personnel account ie eae Boveh Peas ents oenet rate a 

for 223 fatalities, constituting 5 percent of multiple-fatality RR cee oe 194 

incidents and 8 percent of associated fatalities. Military Fixed Wing ....sssssssesee 68 

occupations account for just under | percent of employment Rotary wing ............. 117 


and just under 2 percent of overall work fatalities.'’ Motor vehicles ............. 16 
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Rotary-wing aircraft, primarily helicopters, account for nearly 
twice as many military fatalities in multiple-fatality incidents 
as do fixed-wing aircraft. Because seven-eighths of military 
fatalities involve aircraft, military multiple-fatality incidents 
average 4 decedents per incident. 


2. State government. Multiple-fatality incidents and asso- 
ciated fatalities are more widely dispersed in State govern- 
ment than they are in the Federal Government. Police protec- 
tion accounts for the most fatalities from multiple-fatality 
incidents. These 23 State police fatalities arising from 13 
multiple-fatality incidents represent more than one-fifth of 
overall State police protection fatalities. 


3. Local government. Fire protection accounts for the 
largest number of multiple-fatality incidents and fatalities in 
local government, with more than one-third of multiple- 
fatality incidents and two-fifths of associated fatalities. Police 
protection accounts for the second-largest number. Although 
there are more multiple-fatality local police protection 
incidents and fatalities than in State government, the 37 local 
police protection fatalities arising from 22 multiple-fatality 
incidents account for less than one-tenth of local police 
protection fatalities. It is not clear why so much larger a 
proportion of State police protection fatalities occurs in 
multiple-fatality incidents compared with the proportion of 
local police protection fatalities; the underlying character- 


Notes 


istics of multiple-fatality incidents for both categories of 
worker is a similar mix of homicides and auto and air crashes. 

Another surprising finding is the prevalence of multiple- 
fatality incidents in the public administration of environmental 
quality, housing, and economic programs. After all levels of 
government are aggregated, data show that there were 53 
fatalities arising from 24 multiple-fatality incidents. These 53 
fatalities account for almost one-fifth of this category’s 
fatalities. Air crashes account for almost half of these fatal- 
ities, homicides for almost a quarter. 


THIS ARTICLE REPRESENTS THE FIRST TIME that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has examined multiple-fatality incidents. 
A few general conclusions can be reached. First, multiple- 
fatality incidents occur in varying degrees in almost all 
event or exposure categories, but in some they make up 
larger or smaller shares of the category’s overall fatalities. 
Second, except in the case of murder-suicides, very rarely 
does the fatal event or exposure differ among the individ- 
ual victims of the same multiple-fatality incident. Third, 
most multiple-fatality incidents involve workers in the 
same or similar industries and occupations. Finally, 
multiple-fatality incidents are a unique phenomenon: in 
most major respects, the fatal events or exposures under- 
lying the circumstances under which they occur and the 
kinds of jobs in which they are most prevalent often do 
not reflect the fatal injury experience as a whole. = 


' The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries (cFo1) program, which 
has collected occupational fatality data nationwide since 1992, uses 
diverse data sources to identify, verify, and profile fatal work injuries. 
Information about each workplace fatality (occupation and other 
worker characteristics, circumstances of the event, and other cases 
arising out of the same incident) is obtained by cross-referencing 
source documents, such as death certificates, workers’ compensation 
records, media accounts, and reports to Federal and State agencies. 
This approach ensures that counts are as complete and accurate as 
possible. cro1 data do not include data on fatal work illnesses. For 
purposes of this article, cro data for 1995-99 were used. 


? For example, in 1995, both the number of fatalities in the “10 
or more fatalities per incident” category and the number of fatalities 
in the Federal Government were significantly greater than the average, 
due to the bombing of a Federal building that resulted in more than a 
hundred work-related fatalities. 


* The event or exposure describes the manner in which the injury 
was produced or inflicted. For further explanation, see Guy Toscano, 
Janice Windau, and Dino Drudi, “Using the pts Occupational Injury and 
Illness Classification System as a Safety and Health Management Tool,” 
Compensation and Working Conditions, June 1996, pp. 19-28. 


* Even though virtually every kind of fatal event can involve 
multiple fatalities, the event or exposure categories in which multiple- 
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fatality incidents are rare include sudden stop or start noncollision 
highway incidents; some nonhighway and railway vehicle incident 
categories, assaults by animals; being struck by a flying, swinging, or 
slipping object; being compressed or pinched by rolling, sliding, or 
shifting objects; falling down stairs or steps; falling from the floor, 
dock, or ground level; falling from a roof; falling from a nonmoving 
vehicle; falling from piled or stacked materials; jumping to a lower 
level; falling on the same level; coming into contact with the electric 
current of a machine, a tool, an appliance, a light fixture, wiring, a 
transformer, or some other electrical component; ingestion of a 
substance; needle sticks; venomous bites; and ignition of one’s clothing 
from a controlled heat source. Multiple fatalities are underrepresented, 
although less so, among, for example, suicides; workers caught in 
running equipment or machinery; and workers coming into contact 
with electric currents other than in overhead power lines. Falls from 
scaffolds, too, rarely claim more than one worker’s life. Even ex- 
cavation or trenching cave-ins show no greater propensity to result 
in multiple-fatality incidents than events or exposures overall: during 
the 5-year study period, the 10 excavation or trenching cave-ins in 
which more than one worker was killed claimed 21 of the 213 workers 
involved in these kinds of fatalities. 


° Another example illustrating this concept is as follows: suppose 
that, in 4 of 5 multiple-fatality head-on collisions involving truckdrivers, 
the truckdrivers of both vehicles were killed, but in.the fifth only one 
truckdriver was killed, because the fatally injured driver of the other truck - 


was a carpenter driving between construction sites; then those five 
multiple-fatality incidents involved nine truckdrivers and one carpenter, 
so the average number of fatally injured truckdrivers is 1.8 (that is, 
9 truckdrivers + 5 incidents = 1.8 truckdrivers per incident). 


° Figures for separate categories may not sum to totals because of 
incidents involving more than one transportation mode and categories 
that are not shown separately. 


’ Vessel casualties include sinkings, capsizings, and vessel explosions 
and fires. 


* Eric F. Sygnatur and Guy A. Toscano, “Work-related Homicides: 
The Facts,” Compensation and Working Conditions, spring 2000, 
p. 5. Also noteworthy is that better information seems to be available 
on multiple-fatality homicides, reducing the share for which a victim- 
perpetrator association or circumstance associated with crime is 
undetermined. Whether this is due to better documentation being 
available or to the particular mix of victim-perpetrator associations 
or circumstances associated with crime is unknown. 


° The only smaller categories are bodily reaction and exertion 
(which includes overexertion and repetitive motion) and the category 
titled “nonclassifiable,” each of which averaged under a dozen fatality 
cases per year. 


10 As used in this context, the term industry refers to industries listed 
in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual (Office of Management 
and Budget, 1987), and occupation refers to occupations listed in the 
Census of Population Alphabetical Index of Occupations (Bureau of the 
Census, 1990), as modified by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


"' For further information about air transportation occupational 
fatalities, see Peggy Suarez, “Flying Too High: Worker Fatalities in 


APPENDIX: 


the Aeronautics Field,” Compensation and Working Conditions, spring 
2000, pp. 39-42. 


'2 Andrew T. Knestaut, “Fatalities and Injuries Among Truck and 
Taxicab Drivers,” Compensation and Working Conditions, fall 1997, 
pp. 55-60. This occupation also includes chauffeurs. 


'S Although the industry titled chemicals and chemical prep- 
arations, not elsewhere classified (see table 3), involves a disparate 
range of manufactures, such as lemon and eucalyptus oil, writing ink, 
soil-testing kits, napalm, and flares, the vast majority of the fatalities 
in that industry, including virtually all the multiple-fatality incidents, 
involved fireworks manufacturing. 


'* For purposes of the analysis in this paragraph, commuter railroads 
and subway and trolley transit operations within Standard Industrial Code 
411, “Local and Suburban Transportation” have been combined with 
Standard Industrial Code 40, “Railroad Transportation.” 


'S The timber-cutting and logging category also includes supervisors 
of forestry and logging workers. 


' Figures for separate categories may not sum to totals because of 
incidents involving more than one sector and categories that are not 
shown separately. 


'7 To be included in the fatality census, the incident leading to the death 
must have occurred within the territorial limits of one of the 50 States or the 
District of Columbia or within the 200-mile offshore economic zone. Incidents 
that occur in international airspace or waters may be included if a State, the 
District of Columbia, or the U.S. military issues a death certificate. Incidents 
occurring in a foreign country are excluded. 


Identifying work-related multiple fatalities 


This appendix explains the mechanics of identifying and reporting 
work-related multiple-fatality data. Each work-related fatality data 
record that the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries (CcFo!) 
processes carries a multiple-fatality data field. This field is filled 
with blanks or zeros for single-fatality incidents. For multiple- 
fatality incidents, each jurisdiction participating in the CFO! assigns 
a natural number code to each fatality associated with each 
particular multiple-fatality incident in that jurisdiction during that 
year. This code must be unique within that jurisdiction for that 
year. As long as all work fatalities associated with an incident 
carry the same unique code, jurisdictions are generally free to 
choose their numbering system. 

To illustrate, usually jurisdictions number their multiple-fatality 
incidents ordinally by date. For example, the three fatalities associated 
with the first multiple-fatality incident in a particular jurisdiction in a 
given year might be assigned the code ‘1’; the two associated with the 
next such incident might initially have been assigned the code “2,” 
except that the jurisdiction later ascertained that one of the decedents 
was not in a work status and deleted the “2.” By this time, however, 


an incident involving five decedents, four of whom later were 
confirmed as being in a work status, might already have been assigned 
the code “3.” In that event, jurisdictions usually leave the “3” on the 
cases associated with this incident, even though there no longer would 
be any cases with the code “2.” 

For purposes of the analysis in this article, these codes were 
appended to the jurisdiction code and the year in order to create 
unique codes for each multiple-fatality incident. Nevertheless, because 
very little attention previously had been paid to the multiple-fatality 
phenomenon, a large number of errors had to be addressed. To identify 
these errors, cases were sorted by jurisdiction, date and time of 
incident, county of incident, age of decedent, and event or exposure 
category. For example, for those cases with a multiple-fatality code 
that had no corresponding associated fatality, either they had to be 
deleted (cases called “‘orphans’”’) or matching codes had to be assigned 
to the associated fatality or fatalities that were missing them (cases 
called ““widows’’). Sometimes, blocks of cases had to be disentangled 
because jurisdictions had assigned the same code to cases from 
different multiple-fatality incidents. 
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Public Sector Employment 


Employment in the public sector: 
two recessions’ impact on jobs 


Government employment surged during the 2001 recession, 
only to fall victim to prolonged budget shortfalls 
afterwards; compared with the 1990s recession 

and aftermath, the 2001 recession itself had 

less of an effect on government employment, 

but the postrecessionary period was more difficult 


its share of nonfarm employment by 3 

percentage points.' Overall, 1 out of every 
6 jobs in the nonfarm economy is now in govern- 
ment. The 2001 recession affected Federal, State, 
and local governments in various ways. The largest 
sector, local government, was influenced the least, 
although a reduced rate of employment growth was 
evident in both 2003 and the first half of 2004. State 
government employment, the most cyclical in na- 
ture, peaked months before Federal Government, 
but well after total private employment. The Federal 
Government created a new agency in the aftermath 
of the terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001, while 
the U.S. Postal Service felt the brunt of the recession 
and continued experiencing financial difficulties. 
Growth in employment during and after the latest 
recession contrasts sharply with employment 
growth in the 1990-91 recession and subsequent 
recovery. 

Total private payroll employment peaked in 
December 2000, but job growth in government 
boosted total nonfarm employment. The tide turned, 
however, when construction and information em- 
ployment peaked in March 2001. Strength in 
government and in a handful of private service- 
providing industries (financial activities, health 
services, and leisure and hospitality) was not 
enough. Coinciding with the U.S. business cycle 
peak declared by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, total nonfarm employment peaked in 
March 2001 and then declined until August 2003.” 

The so-called jobless recovery of the 1990 


S™ 1939, the public sector has increased 
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recession became the period of comparison. The 
labor market continued to remain weak after the 
recession ended in March 1991, even as other parts 
of the economy gained momentum.’ In fact, nonfarm 
employment remained relatively flat and did not 
recover until early 1993. Despite the “jobless” 
epithet, the labor market fared better following the 
1990s recession than following the 2001 recession. 
(See chart 1.) Payrolls grew by 876,000 jobs 21 
months after the end of the 1990s recession, 
compared with 1,082,000 jobs lost 21 months after 
the 2001 recession ended. Employment slowly 
started to recover in September 2003. Compared 
with employment in private industry, government 
employment fared better during the later recession, 
but faltered after it ended. 

In order to get a better understanding of how 
the 2001 recession was different from the earlier 
one, this article examines employment in each com- 
ponent of government, along with total nonfarm 
employment, total private employment, and govern- 
ment employment as a whole. The latest reces- 
sionary period and recovery is compared with the 
1990s recession and the subsequent recovery and 
expansion. Each level of government works with 
certain rules and agendas that can influence how 
a recession affects employment. The Federal 
Government does not work under a balanced- 
budget constraint, so it can incur deficits. Broad 
issues such as national security, infrastructure, 
international relations, and social welfare are the 
Federal Government’s primary: concern. State 
governments represent the agendas of the 50 


(OMT Employees on total private and government payrolls, 1990-2004 
Index Index 
1989 = 100 1989 = 100 
130 130 
125 125 
120 Total private 120 
a 115 
110 i nea 110 
105 se eee Government 105 
100 100 
95 | l l aii l l | 95 
O25 93 -94 “95 906 97 98 
Note: Shaded areas denote recessions. 


States and the District of Columbia. By law, States must have a 
balanced budget each fiscal year. Local governments, which 
include those of cities and counties, are often in charge of 
implementing directives issued from Federal and State govern- 
ments. Like State governments, localities also must balance the 
budget each fiscal year. 


Government 


During the 2001 recession, government gained nearly 400,000 
jobs, a sharp contrast to the 72,000 jobs lost during the 1990s 
recession. (See table 1.) However, the job losses during the 
earlier recession were due mostly to the laying off of in- 
termittent decennial census enumerators and not economic 
changes in the industry. Excluding Census effects, govern- 
ment employment continued to grow during the 1990s re- 
cession and subsequent recovery.’ The growth came from 
State and local payrolls. (See chart 2.) In 1993, the Federal 
Government began to reduce its civilian employment, while 
other industries added jobs. The only sector besides State 
and local government to gain jobs at such a rapid pace 
throughout both recessions was private education and health 
services. 

Even though government employment continued to grow during 
the 2001 recession, the momentum gained during the 1990s boom 


began to wear off. The public sector continued to add jobs, but at a 
reduced pace, until employment peaked in February 2003. Govern- 
ment reduced payrolls by 97,000 between the peak and June 2004, 
reflecting job losses in Federal Government. 


Federal Government. Opposing employment trends in 
Federal Government resulted in flatness during the 2001 
recession. Small employment declines in the U.S. Postal 
Service offset small gains elsewhere in the Federal sector. 
Excluding the Postal Service, Federal Government gained an 
average 2,000 jobs per month during the recession. In 2002, 
the hiring of Transportation Security Administration workers 
outweighed job losses associated with the Postal Service. 
Federal employment peaked in March 2003 and then declined 
by 73,000 over the next 15 months. 

The terrorist attack on September 11, 2001, affected life in 
the Nation in profound ways. The U.S. Government’s response 
included the formation of the Department of Homeland 
Security, which combined a multitude of existing Federal 
agencies with a new agency, the Transportation Security 
Administration (TSA).° The mission of the TSA is to protect 
U.S. transportation systems. Initially, the main mission of the 
agency was overseeing the federalization of airport security. 
Over the course of 2002, the TSA went from an agency with 13 
employees to one with 64,000, most of whom were responsible 
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Employment in selected industries during the 1990 and 2001 recessions, seasonally adjusted 


for passenger and baggage screening.° As a result, nonpostal 
Federal employment increased by 76,000 that year, but job 
losses started in 2003. (See table 2.) A year after reaching a 
peak in March 2003, the Federal Government, excluding the 
Postal Service, lost about 50,000 jobs. 

The most recent decline in employment follows the post- 
recession pattern established during the decade of the 1990s, 
when Federal Government employment decreased by 11.5 
percent. The end of the Cold War ushered in a new era, and 
between 1991 and 2000, the Department of Defense cut about 
200,000 civilian jobs from its payroll. (See table 3.) The manu- 
facturing portion of defense, shipbuilding and repairing, followed 
suit. Between 1991 and 1995, shipbuilding shed almost two-thirds 
of its workers, and employment flattened out during the last half 
of the decade. 

Excluding the Postal Service, Department of Defense, hos- 
pitals, and shipbuilding, the industry titled “other Federal 
Government” lost jobs during the 1990s due to structural 
changes. Part of the decline may have been defense related, as 
establishments owned by the Department of Defense, such as 
military base commissionaires, are classified into that residual 
category.’ Equally noteworthy was the effort to reduce and 
outsource large portions of Federal Government operations 
throughout the 1990s.* As a result, “other Federal Government” 
lost nearly 200,000 jobs during the period. 

In sharp contrast, Postal Service employment behaved in a 
more cyclical manner. (See chart 3.) The U.S. Postal Service 
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[In thousands] * 
1991 recession 2001 recession 
= 
Industry P t November Percent 
Jul March ercen March 
30 1991 Change change 2001 2001 Change change 
i; 
Total montanimieccessseseees 109,773 108,542 -1,231 -1.1 132,507 130,871 -1,636 -1.2 
Total private ............. 91,213 90,054 -1,159 -1.3 111,564 109,535 —2,029 -1.8 
Construction weseeesece rere 5,274 4,881 -393 7.5 6,864 6,782 -82 -1.2 
Manutacttirin Gieeeecese erasers 17,704 17,141 -563 -3.2 16,931 15,821 -1,110 -6.6 
Financial activities .................... 6,628 6,602 -26 -.4 7,798 7,844 46 6 
Professional and business 
SEIVICES 2c ee errteroaertaice 10,899 10,705 -194 -1.8 16,764 16,098 —666 —~4.0 
Education and health 
SOIVIGES acces seoceceseecece tse oe 11,000 11,381 381 3.5 15,465 15,869 404 2.6 
Government secre 18,560 18,488 72 —.4 20,943 21,336 393 1.9 
aio (2) (| leereeepecas cra rere eee 3,274 3,095 -179 -5.5 2,754 2,756 2 at 
Federal government, except 
U.S. Postal Service ........ 2,448 2,277 -171 -7.0 1,876 1,893 17 9 
U.S. Postal Service ............ 826 818 -8 -1.0 878 864 -14 -1.6 
Stateties... aeeavent.cos cosets 4,320 4,359 39 9 4,851 4,977 126 2.6 
State government education 1,732 1,761 29 EY: 2,061 2,174 113 5S 
State government, ex- 
cluding education ............. 2,588 2,598 10 4 2,790 2,803 13 : 
EO Cal NA cteegteeceetee i 10,966 11,034 68 6 13,338 13,603 265 2.0 
Local government education 5,919 5,971 52 9 7,430 7,561 131 1.8 
Local government, exciuding 
edlicaliOniieses.-cseetee: 5,047 5,064 17 3 5,908 6,042 134 233 


faced difficult problems during fiscal year 1991 as overall mail 
volume declined for the first time in 15 years. Fiscal year 1992 
was not much better, with mail volume barely increasing.? 
Employment was adversely affected by the drop in mail volume, 
and after declining for several years, it reached a trough in 
November 1992. As demand for postal services grew, the agency 
expanded its workforce; however, productivity gains in the latter 
half of the decade led to slower growth and, eventually, small 
workforce reductions that continued into the new decade. 
Overall, the Postal Service had a net gain of 78,000 jobs through- 
out the 1990s. 

Many factors converged to keep employment in the Postal 
Service on its downward trend. The events of September 1 1 had 
an impact on mail delivery in the short term as the Federal 
Aviation Administration suspended commercial aircraft flights, 
forcing the Postal Service to switch the delivery of mail from air 
to surface transportation.'® While the terrorist attacks and later 
concerns regarding the mailing of biological agents altered the 
normal day-to-day operations of the Postal Service, they did 
not influence the trend of small employment declines through 
attrition. The agency’s finances were affected by the lackluster 
economy as mail volume fell. Even though the Postal Rate 
Commission’s recommendation of a 3-cent increase for a first- 
class stamp was approved and went into effect on June 30, 2002, 
job losses did not abate.'' The Postal Service also continued its 
quest for efficient automation in its mail-sorting plants. 

Technology, too, plays a role in communication. E-mail is 
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not the only alternative to conventional mail service that is 
chipping away at the Postal Service’s traditional costumer base: 
an estimated 35 million people now pay their bills online, further 
reducing the need to utilize the U.S. mail system." In fact, other 
Federal agencies have actively encouraged electronic cor- 
respondence. The Internal Revenue Service, for example, has 
vigorously promoted its E-filing system to taxpayers, and 12 
percent more returns were filed through E-file in 2004 than in 
2003.!? As e-commerce has expanded across the U.S. economy, 
employment in the Postal Service has declined. On average, 
2,000 jobs per month have been lost since April 1999. 


State government. Notonly didemployment in State government 
continue to grow during the latest recession, but it did so at a faster 
pace: from December 1999 until March 2001, States added 6,000 jobs 
to payrolls each month, but during the recession, they added 16,000 
jobs per month. Education accounted for 90 percent of State 
employment growth during the recession, similar to the 70 percent 
that it fueled from 1997 through the end of the decade. During that 
period, enrollment in public degree-granting institutions increased 
after several years of declines.'* 

Employment in State government, like that of the Postal 
Service, is more cyclical in nature. State government’s revenue 


growth tends to lag the national economic cycles by several 
months, due to delays in tax collections and withholdings. In 
fiscal year 1991, monetary shortfalls forced 28 States to cut 
budgets, and even following the official end of the recession in 
March 1991, 35 States cut their fiscal-year 1992 budgets after 
they had been passed.'> Similarly, State employment trends 
lagged the overall national employment cycle. For example, total 
nonfarm employment reached a trough in May 1991, whereas 
State government employment did not slow down significantly 
until the third quarter of 1991, when 41,000 jobs were lost. The 
lag was even more pronounced during the most recent downturn: 
State government employment peaked 17 months after total 
nonfarm employment, and 80,000 State jobs were lost during the 
next 11 months. 

Due mainly to strength in education, State Government 
employment continued to grow for several months after the 2001 
recession ended. There are several reasons that State education 
employment grew so fast during that recession. First, colleges 
and universities still had a substantial amount of money from 
donations and endowments that resulted from capital gains 
related to the stock market. Second, people have a tendency to 
turn to education instead of entering the labor market when 
hiring is sluggish. Finally, another temporary boom to the 
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Table 2. | Employment in selected industries, December 2001 to June 2004, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
i Change 
Level 


2002 2003 
Industry 2004 
December | December|December| June Number Percent Number Percent | (number) 
2001 2002 2003 2004 
LotaluMOnfantnibecceceocteesrares 130,659 130,096 130,035 131,258 -563 -0.4 -61 0.0 1,223 
TOtal! Private meeseccseceeses 109,312 108,501 108,491 109,730 -811 -.7 -10 0 1,239 
GOnStiuctiohimecsseeemesten cece 6,787 6,695 6,774 6,911 -92 -1.4 79 Wee 137 
ManUTaCtuninG ies cersceccseteeeses-=: 15,702 14,899 14,324 14,393 -803 -5.1 -575 -3.9 69 
Financial activities ................... 7,833 7,904 7,981 8,049 71 9 77 1.0 68 
Professional and business 
SEIVICCS sets acseeeerteee peeceaee 16,087 15,881 16,159 16,457 —206 -1.3 278 1.8 298 
Education and health services .. 15,920 16,401 16,731 16,897 481 3.0 330 2.0 166 
GOVernmMent Sere. ceeeeecsseerssce 21,347 21,595 21,544 21,528 248 12 51 -.2 -16 
Federall. cee ten ee aesttcrcssors: 2,744 2,771 2,720 2,716 27 1.0 51 -1.8 4 
Federal Government, except 
U.S. Postal Service.......... 1,886 1,962 1,929 1,931 76 4.0 -33 -1.7 2 
U.S. Postal Service ............ 858 809 791 49 -5.8 -17 2.1 6 
State nec a ree eenaaeon 4,992 5,026 5,027 5,004 34 ae 1 0 -23 
State government education 2,186 2,250 2,286 2,258 63 2.9 36 1.6 -28 
State government, excluding 
COUCAION ance cctssvececrenerssuese 2,806 2,776 2,741 2,746 -30 -1.1 -35 -1.3 5 
LOCalucicseessee ee 13,611 13,798 13,797 13,808 187 1.4 -1 0 11 
Local government education 7,977 7,696 7,687 7,695 118 1.6 -9 = 8 
Local government, excluding 
GCUCAUON eaccccperescesccesere ese 6,033 6,103 6,110 6,113 70 1.2 7 as = 


industry was the fact that aid received from States was based on 
budgets passed before the recession. 

The weakening economy eventually caught up with State 
colleges and universities. State schools receive fiscal assistance 
from a variety of sources that were affected by the lackluster 
economy. School endowments shrank as the stock market lost 
ground. Donors who were once willing to give generous amounts 
either withdrew their donations from higher education or limited 
them to lower amounts.'° Even as fundraising became more 
difficult for colleges and universities, State legislatures voted to 
reduce aid; funding for higher education is usually one of the 
first budget items cut when the economy turns downward."” In 
response, State colleges and universities raised tuition to make 
up some of the difference. Several State schools raised tuition in 
mid-2002 for the spring semester, something that had not 
happened since the early 1990s.'* During the 2003-04 school 
year, 49 States increased tuition after several of them already 
had done so the previous year.'? Schools also used several other 
measures to make ends meet, such as limiting or curtailing 
enrollment, adding more students per class, reducing course 
options, cutting back on library hours and services, and accept- 
ing more out-of-State students, who pay higher tuition rates 
than in-State students.”° 

During all this time, employment in State education responded 
to the outside stimulus. Even though the recession ended during 
the 2001-02 school year, education employment continued to 
grow at a healthy pace, as it did during the 1990s recession. 
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However, when colleges and universities started back up in the 
fall of 2002, they did so with 35,000 fewer jobs (seasonally 
adjusted).”! When the school year came to a close in July 2003, 
employment was little changed from the September level. It 
appears that the measures taken by the public colleges and 
universities to strengthen their financial pictures shored up 
employment. The June 2004 employment level was about equal 
to that of June 2002. In contrast, after the 1990 recession, 
education employment continued to grow until March 1995, 
when it declined for 2 years and 38,300 jobs were lost. This mid- 
decade slump was felt elsewhere in State government also. 
Employment in State government, excluding education, re- 
sponded to the 2001 recession the fastest of any government 
sector. The recession did not affect State tax collections immediately. 
Changes in income are usually felt at least 6 months before 
personal and corporate taxes are collected. In addition, nonwithhold- 
ing income tax revenues, which result from items such as capital 
gains, are collected by States on a lagged basis.” The faltering 
economy did eventually have an impact on State tax revenues. 
Adjusted for the effects of legislation and inflation, revenues 
collected during the third quarter of 2001 declined by 4.6 percent, 
compared with revenues collected the year before. A similar 
decline was evident in the first quarter of 1991, when the year- 
over-year change in quarterly State tax revenue was 5.0 percent.”3 
Employment in State government, excluding education, was 
not immediately affected by the 2001 recession. Initially, States 
relied on several standard budget adjustment tools, such as 


Table 3. Post-1990-recession employment in selected industries and annual rates of change, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Fourth-quarter averages Change 
Industry =r 
1991 1999 Level Percent 
Total nonfarm Seo ee nays svbe odactckessaape nee ee isiowsves 108,263 130,242 21,979 20.3 
Totaliprivate see. ccect eee een 89,643 109,744 20,101 22.4 
Construction SO ESSER Ree CROP ey pn ees 4,662 6,679 2,017 43.3 
Manufacturing sauassacneatyatesercsuasnccestecnssdscesteteeceesnscess 16,958 17,278 320 1.9 
RNanclal ACtVitieStees) on. keene ee 6,524 7,671 1,147 17.6 
Professional and business ServiCes ..............0-c0000- 10,743 16,292 5,549 Sie 
Education and health services ...........c.ccccceeceeeeeees 11,679 14,910 3,231 Q0.t 
GOVEMIMIMOM UE cacces meee ee ous ards acento 18,620 20,498 1,878 10.1 
FE CGC all scsscecccatecchersvave acessee sess evacseuuss meee ee ecae 3,127 2,768 -359 —11.5 
Federal, except U.S. Postal Service................ 2,319 1,882 —437 -18.8 
Federal ship building and repairing) .............. 60 23 -37 -61.7 
OGCTAaliNOSPItalSWercsarxeeeseueerescceee eceees ooops 235 219 -16 -6.8 
Department of Defense’ ..............ccceseeeeeeees 699 516 -183 -26.2 
WSR Postal SonviGe= sc vescate tesa cmema ste stece 808 886 78 9.7 
Other Federal government! ................::e:c00000 1,314 1,122 -192 -14.6 
SEALS tao be ewe neo aneanersacaatveciecepevcacsseeeen eet esate 4,354 4,757 403 9.3 
State government education ..............:cccceeee 1,774 2,018 244 13.8 
State government, excluding education .......... 2,580 2,739 159 6.2 
StatewhospitalSus. cen sceschows ccc perce 417 345 72 -17.3 
State government general administration’ .... 1,670 1,862 192 aks 
Other State government! ...........:..:cecesceseeeeees 474 515 4 8.6 
[EO Call ieee Pigsscae se tecctcsate <u cc vececte-cecves eeeteesee en saebe ce 11,139 12,972 , 1,833 16.5 
Local government education..................::eeee 6,008 7,212 1,204 20.0 
Local government, excluding education .......... 5,132 5,760 628 12.2 
Local government utilities! ............. eee 232 224 -8 -3.4 
Local government transportation’ ................. 199 228 29 14.6 
KoCAalshOSpIitalS)ex see Bee cyseea sete eee 656 624 -32 4.9 
Local government general administration’ .... 3,281 3,756 475 14.5 
Other local government! .............:..:ceseeeeeee 695 861 166 23.9 
' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


across-the-board cuts, rainy-day funds, and the reorganization 
of programs to shore up their budgets and, therefore, em- 
ployment.” But these solutions were not enough to overcome 
tax revenues that continued to fall. State noneducation 
employment peaked in December 2001, a month after the 
recession officially ended. Similarly, excluding education, State 
employment had peaked 1 month before the 1991 recession 
ended. 

The current picture contrasts sharply with the 1990s 
postrecession period. At the end of 1991, State employment, 
excluding education, started to recover and continued to 
grow, until peaking in January 1995. (See chart 4.) The 2001 
recession affected this sector the fastest and hardest of any 
government sector.”° Once the recession ended, the problems 
for States only got worse. By the second quarter of 2004, em- 
ployment had fallen to the levels of early 2000, although 
employment had been relatively unchanged since July 2003. 
The budget problems that became apparent in fiscal year 
2001 eventually developed into the worst financial situation 
in 60 years. Thirty-seven States cut their budgets by the 
cumulative sums of $12.6 billion and $14.5 billion in fiscal 
years 2002 and 2003, respectively. Additional methods used 


to balance budgets included employee layoffs, early retire- 
ments, reduced aid for higher education and localities, and 
other measures.*° Budgets had started to improve slightly by 
the third quarter of 2003, coinciding with the improved labor 
market picture.”’ Even though fiscal conditions improved for 
fiscal year 2004, they fell short of prerecession levels, as did 
employment for the same period. 


Local government. Like State government, local government 
added jobs at a faster pace during the recession. In 2001, local 
government employment grew by 2.9 percent, compared with an 
average of 2.1 percent for the previous 5 years. During the 
recession itself, localities gained 33,000 jobs per month, split 
equally between the education and noneducation components. 
Growth during the 1990s recession had not been as robust, but 
strength in education allowed local government to expand 
employment by 68,000. 

Education continued to fuel job growth in local government 
throughout the 1990s, with approximately 2 out of every 3 new 
jobs created in education. Enrollment in public elementary and 
secondary schools grew 14 percent from the fall of 1990 to the 
fall of 1999.”* Local education is the largest component industry 
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Employees on Federal (except U.S. Postal Service) and U.S. Postal Service payrolls, 
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| Chart 4. Employment in State government, excluding education, seasonally adjusted data, 
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within government (see chart 5) and typically adds a noteworthy 
number of jobs each year. 

Education was not the only growth industry in local govern- 
ment. More than half a million jobs were created in local 
administration during the 1990s. The residual industry, other 
local government, which includes components such as libraries, 
recreation and park authorities, cemeteries, and housing 
authorities, was the fastest-growing industry. Overall, local 
government gained almost 2 million jobs during the decade. 

The delayed impact of the 2001 recession on local government 
resulted in job gains. Local governments have a wealth of 
revenue sources, some more dependent on economic conditions 
than others. Revenue sources such as sales and income taxes 
and fees for services are more likely to be affected by both 
positive and negative changes in economic activity. Property 
tax, in contrast, weathers economic storms better, creating a 
short-term safe harbor for localities.” During the 2001 recession, 
the healthy housing market raised the value of residential real 
estate. Localities in turn reassessed properties, boosting their 
property tax bases without actually raising tax rates. In addition, 
cities receive funding from State governments. Because re- 
cessionary effects did not have an impact on State budgets 
immediately, local governments were affected on a lagged basis. 


| Chart 5.| Percent of government employmenf, 
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Cities operate on balanced-budget requirements, so they 
usually try to end the fiscal year with a surplus, which can then 
be used as revenue for the next year or can be set aside in 
anticipation of an upcoming economic downturn. According to 
a survey administered by the National League of Cities, the 
ending balance as a percentage of expenditures in 2001 was at 
the highest point, 19.1 percent, since the series began in 1985.*° 
It is important to remember that many cities end their fiscal year 
on June 30 or September 30. Thus, the financial impact of the 
terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001, would likely be more 
apparent in fiscal year 2002. The strength in the ending balances 
is mirrored in the positive employment situation for local 
government during 2001. 

The trickle-down effect slowed the impact of the recession 
on local governments, but eventually, the weak economy took 
its toll on budgets and payrolls. From 1977 to 2004, Federal aid to 
cities declined from 15 percent to 5 percent of total city revenues. 
In addition, aid from States was reduced $2.3 billion in fiscal year 
2004 from fiscal year 2003, a sharp contrast to the past, when 
downturns were marked by a slowing rate of revenue growth, 
not an actual reduction in revenue.*! Localities took various 
measures in response to reduced funding. For example, 
according to the National League of Cities, nearly half of the 328 
cities surveyed in 2003 increased fee rates, 30 percent reduced 
city employment, 29 percent imposed new fees or charges on 
services, 21 percent reduced actual levels of capital spending, 
and 11 percent reduced city service levels.” The deteriorating 
fiscal conditions eventually affected employment. During 
2002, half as many jobs were added in local government as 
were added in 2001, and by 2003 growth had come to a 
standstill. 

Excluding education, growth in local employment slowed from 
2.5 percent in 2001 to 0.1 percent in 2003. During the first half of 
2004, employment was essentially unchanged. In addition to 
budget woes, localities faced new challenges as a result of the 
terrorist events of September 11. When the terrorism alert 
becomes elevated, police and other security personnel are 
stationed at crucial or vulnerable locations. According to the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, the total cost of Code Orange to all 
localities combined is around $70 million per week.*? In response, 
Congress added to the Department of Homeland Security 
funding bill a provision to help fund first-responder programs. 

Another Federal mandate also challenged local governments. 
The Federal role in education has been limited by the Tenth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, and most education policy 
is decided at the State and local levels. However, on January 8, 
2002, the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 was signed into law. 
The Act redefines the Federal role in primary education and is 
grounded on four basic principles: stronger accountability for 
results, increased flexibility and local control, expanded options 
for parents, and an emphasis on teaching methods that have 
been proven to work.*° Funding for the new law has become an 
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important issue. According to a study performed by the National 
Conference of State Legislatures, there was a shortfall of 
almost $10 billion in fiscal year 2004 between the amount 
Congress was authorized to give and the amount that was 
appropriated.*° Besides the added costs of implementing the 
Act, the States’ budget crises had a detrimental effect on 
local education employment. From 1990 until 2001, local 
education averaged an employment increase of 147,000 a year. 
But during 2002, schools added 118,200 jobs, and by 2003, 
growth in local education came to an abrupt halt. (See chart 
6.) Local education employment has remained relatively flat 
since the start of the 2003-04 academic year and has not been 
this weak since the early 1980s, coincidentally with two reces- 
sionary periods. 


RECESSION, with most components performing much better than 
in the 1990s recession. Several factors made the latest post- 
recession period different from any other. The terrorist attacks of 
September 11 led to the creation of the TSA within the Federal 
government, but, at the same time, strained the budgets of States 
and localities. The worst State fiscal crisis in decades affected 
not only State government employment, but local employment 
as well. Unfunded Federal mandates for additional security and 
education put further burdens on State and local governments. 
Technological improvements in mail sorting and a shift in how 
Americans communicate forced the U.S. Postal Service to reduce 
employment. Offsetting higher costs of doing business and 
reduced funding, the strong housing market boosted property 
values and enabled localities to collect more property tax revenue 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT GREW DURING THE 2001 without raising rates. i= 
| Chart 6. Employment in local government education, over-the-year change, 1990-2003, 
seasonally adjusted 
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Notes 


' Data on employment used in this article are from the Current 
Employment Statistics (CEs) program, which surveys 160,000 nonfarm 
businesses representing about 400,000 establishments monthly. For 
more information on the program’s concepts and methodology, see 
BLS Handbook of Methods (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997). CEs data 
are available on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ces/. Data used in 
this article are seasonally adjusted unless otherwise noted. 
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> For information on recessions, recoveries, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research Business Cycle Dating Committee, and related 
topics, see http://www.nber.org/cycles/main.html. 


2 Gross domestic product grew 2.6 percent in the second quarter of 
1991 and increased every quarter until the third quarter of 2000. The 
U.S. Department of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analysis pro- 


duces estimates of gross domestic product; for more information, 


visit the agency’s website at http://www.bea.gov/bea/dn/home/ 
gdp.htm. 


* Intermittent decennial census workers are excluded from the analysis 
because their large, infrequent buildup and subsequent layoff skews the 
underlying employment trend. For more information about the 2000 
Decennial Census and its impact on ces employment, see Laura Kelter, 
“Counting the counters: effects of Census 2000 on employment,” 
Monthly Labor Review, February 2000, pp. 24-29; on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/mir/2000/02/art2full.pdf. 


° For more information on the Department of Homeland Security, 
see www.dhs.gov. 


° For more information on the Transportation Security 
Administration, see www.tsa.gov. 


’ Department of Defense operations that operate under non- 
appropriated funding are excluded from the agency’s job numbers, but 
are included in the “other Federal Government” category. Non- 
appropriated funds are funds generated by Department of Defense 
military and civilian personnel and their dependents and are used to 
augment funds appropriated by the Congress “to provide a com- 
prehensive, morale-building welfare, religious, educational, and 
recreational program designed to improve the well-being of military 
and civilian personnel and their dependents“ (quote cited on the 
Internet at http://usmilitary.about.com/library/glossary/n/ 
blglossary.htm). 


§ The National Partnership for Reinventing Government, 
formerly the Government Performance and Results Act, focused on 
performance and funding in the Federal Government. According to 
one source, “This effort has streamlined the Government work force, 
eliminated obsolete programs and agencies, empowered its employees 
to cut red tape, and used partnerships to get results” (FY2002 Eco- 
nomic Outlook, Highlights from FY 1994 to FY 2001, FY 2002 
Baseline Projects, Office of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President of the United States, January 2001), available 
on the Internet at http://w3.access.gpo.gov/usbudget/. 


° The Federal Government’s fiscal year runs from October | to 
September 31. (See “History of the U.S. Postal Service”; on the 
Internet at http://www.usps.com/history/his3_5.htm#CHANGE. 


0 United States Postal Service Annual Report 2001, available on 
the Internet at http://www.usps.com/history/anrpt0I/. 


‘| “Sluggish Economy and Reduced Mail Volumes Continue to 
Impact Postal Service Finances,” Postal News, Apr. 9, 2002, release 
no. 02-024; on the Internet at Wwww.usps.gov. 


"2 Jefferson Graham, “The check is not in the mail,’ USA Today, 
Mar. 25, 2004; on the Internet at http://www.usatoday.com/ 
money/perfi/general/2004-03-25-billpay_x.htm. 


'3 For more information, visit the website www.irs.gov. 


14 Digest of Education Statistics 2002 (U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Nov. 24, 2003), 
Chapter 3, “Postsecondary Education.” A copy of the report is 
available on the Internet at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/digest/ 
d02/ch_3.asp. 


1S National Association of State Budget Officers, Fact Sheet: Quick 
Rebound? State Fiscal Recovery Could Be Gradual, Lag National 
Economy 12-18 Months, Mar. 12, 2002. Forty-six states begin their 
fiscal years in July and end them in June. The exceptions are Alabama 
and Michigan, with an October-to-September fiscal year, New York, 
with an April-to-March fiscal year; and Texas, with a September-to- 
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Precis 


Earning less, rationally 


Workers sometimes change employers to 
get higher wages. True enough, but there 
are also cases where workers earn less in 
new jobs. Some of these cases involve 
workers who involuntarily left their old job 
and only take a lower-paying job after 
being unable to find anything at their old 
wage level. But what about those cases 
involving workers who voluntarily leave 
higher-paying jobs for lower-paying 
ones? 

One idea is that workers accept lower 
wages in a new job if it is an entry-level 
position in a career that will eventually 
allow them to earn more than they would 
ever earn in their previous occupation. For 
example, a teacher might leave teaching 
and work as an accountant, even if that 
meant earning less in the new occupation 
for the first few years. 

In Economic Commentary (pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland), Peter Rupert puts forth 
another hypothesis to explain why 
workers trade higher-paying jobs for 
lower-paying ones. “It’s not always 
about the money,” is his conclusion. 

Wages are only part of a job’s “value” 
for a worker. Besides wages, a worker also 
obtains “amenities” from a job: intangible 
benefits such as the enjoyment of a good 
workplace environment, pleasant working 
conditions, a certain cachet, or some other 
Je ne sais quoi. 

Employers offer various combinations 
of wages and amenities. In doing so, they 
find that it’s possible to trade off one for 
the other. In other words, it’s not ne- 
cessary to offer both high wages and all 
the amenities. This trading off between 
wages and amenities is called “compen- 
sating differentials.” 

Workers, continually learning about 
the wages and amenities of various jobs, 
move from one job to another. Their goal 
is to maximize both the wages and the 
amenities they accrue over their working 
lives. A worker’s ideal job would be one 
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with high wages andthe worker’s pre- 
ferred amenities. But such a job is hard to 
find. Thus, at one point in their lives 
workers might give up amenities in order 
to earn higher wages. At some other 
time, they might do the opposite; the 
accountant becomes a teacher. 

Thinking about a job’s value in terms 
of both wages and amenities leads to 
the observation that income alone can 
be a misleading measure of things such 
as the quality of life or well-being on the 
job. Whether comparing individuals 
who live across town or across oceans, 
job characteristics other than wages 
should also be considered. 


Time stress and its 
causes 


In “Stressed out on four continents: Time 
crunch or yuppie kvetch?” (National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Working 
Paper Series) Daniel S. Hamermesh and 
Jungin Lee take an economic approach to 
explain time stress and its causes. 

The authors propose an economic 
function depicting households maximizing 
their utility in the face of some time con- 
straint. The results show that the binds of 
the time constraint, that is, time stress, 
increases along with increases in income. 

The authors test their hypothesis by 
looking at measures of time stress from 
surveys of working couples in Australia, 
Canada, Germany, Korea, and the United 
States. Reports of time stress were more 
common in high-income, two-income 
families. Analysis shows that additional 
hours of work do generate additional time 
stress, but also, when hours of work are 
held constant, increases in time stress 
are also associated with increases in 
income. The same result was seen in all 
five countries, but was strongest in 
North America. 

Why should this be? After all, no matter 
what a person’s income may be, the 
number of hours in a week remains 


constant—168. 

Part of increased time stress might be 
the stress that comes with high-paying 
occupations. But not all of the increase 
can be attributed to these factors. The 
authors ask if this is time crunch or kvetch 
(complaining). And their answer isn’t too 
far from saying that oftentimes cases of 
time stress are basically cases of too much 
money and not enough time to spend it. 
The more money one has, the more 
demands there are on one’s time. As the 
authors say, “Time stress is analogous to 
poverty... One is a lack of time, the other, 
a lack of money.” 

The authors observe that busy life- 
styles of the economically comfortable 
should be seen as more of a blessing, 
evidence of the myriad of options and 
opportunities that are available to those 
who can afford them. 

The paper goes on to show that time 
stress will probably increase over time. 
Future higher standards of living will 
mean more opportunities for people to 
buy and do more, and this will cause 
increased feelings of missing something 
when there isn’t time enough to try 
everything. 

They close with the observation that 
while answering “crunch or kvetch?” is a 
matter of values, it may be more ethical to 
direct public sympathy (itself a scarce 
commodity) to those who suffer from the 
“goods constraint” than those for whom 
the “time constraint” is the problem— 
that’s the economist’s way of saying the 
poor instead of the financially well-off. 


Book Reviews 


A history of economics 


The Ordinary Business of Life: A His- 
tory of Economics from the Ancient 
World to the Twenty-First Century. 
By Roger E. Backhouse. Princeton, 
NJ, Princeton University Press, 2002, 
369 pp., $55/cloth. 


Roger Backhouse, in his book, The Or- 
dinary Business of Life, explains that 
economics does not have a founder be- 
cause people have always thought about 
ideas we think of as economics. 
Throughout history people have probed 
how social economic policy might im- 
prove the lot of humankind. 

The book pursues the origins of eco- 
nomic theory through a wide range of 
intellectual history. As various schools 
of economic thought construct diver- 
gent views of history, this book provides 
economists with an idea of how each 
theory fits into the bigger picture. 
Backhouse emphasizes that ethical pre- 
suppositions undergird modern eco- 
nomics as much as they did Homeric 
poetry and the Old Testament. Because 
economic ideas are an integral compo- 
nent of culture, the history of econom- 
ics must touch on the histories of reli- 
gion, theology, philosophy, mathemat- 
ics, and science. 

The author begins with a description 
of economic thought in the Mediterranean 
cultures and then examines the effects of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Prosper- 
ity in Homer’s age (c. 850 B.C.) meant a 
well-ordered estate. The people of the 
Periclean Age (479 to 431 B.C.) engaged 
in profit-making activities, like commodity 
speculation that we now associate with a 
commercial society. Plato (429-347 B.C.) 
recommended a just society organized on 
rational principles. The origin of the word 
economics comes from a book titled 
Oikonomikos (meaning household man- 
agement), written by Xenophon (430-354 
B.C.) in which he explains how a prosper- 
ous agricultural estate is the result of 
skilled organization. 


The destruction of the Greek city- 
states actually resulted in the promul- 
gation of Greek mathematics, science, 
and philosophy to the rest of the world. 
The Roman Empire (27 B.C. to312.A.D.) 
articulated significant economic ideas in 
their commercial law, and the concept 
of Reasonableness, coming from Greek 
Stoicism, was found widely in Roman 
legislation. 

Judaic and Christian ideals greatly 
influenced the Middle Ages that fol- 
lowed the Fall of Rome. In Judaism, 
“There was ... a clear distinction be- 
tween the pursuit of wealth...and the 
wealth that arose through following 
God’s commands.” During the Middle 
Ages, Christianity exalted poverty as the 
highest expression of humility, but while 
working to educate the people and 
spread Christianity, Charlemagne, in the 
early 800s, urged better farming meth- 
ods and set up money standards to en- 
courage commerce. 

The 9th century was the dark age of 
Christian Europe. Muslims controlled 
most of Spain. The Vikings dominated 
the north. Yet Christian Europe survived, 
primarily because of monastic cells and 
feudalism. The combination of highly 
disciplined religious orders with military 
power provided the basis for the Euro- 
pean resurgence. 

At the developing universities of the 
12th century, scholars formulated ideas 
to guide society based on Biblical prin- 
ciples, Aristotelian ideas, and Natural 
Law (moral principles common to all). 
New lines of inquiry opened up in the 
14th and 15th centuries when rational 
argument combined with traditional the- 
ology. The rise of Protestantism in the 
16th century was a significant factor of 
economic growth in England and the 
Netherlands; and, more and more, natu- 
ral law (moral principles) replaced can- 
non law. Machiavelli’s The Prince in the 
early 16thcentury departed from politics 
based on moral laws to politics-distinct 
from morality altogether. In the 17th cen- 
tury, the contradictory passions 


Machiavelli described came to be known 
as “interests.” 

Academics in the early 17th century 
were looking for a firm foundation on 
which knowledge could rest indepen- 
dent of the church. Bacon and Descartes 
offered what they believed to be a better 
foundation for truth—namely, experi- 
mental science and a set of self-evident 
mathematical truths. The Royal Society, 
chartered in 1662, laid down procedures 
for how to conduct experiments and re- 
port results. 

William Petty (1623-87), a pioneer in 
viewing economic phenomena from a 
quantitative perspective, estimated 
England’s wealth in terms of land, labor, 
and capital. Josiah Child and John 
Locke, also in the 17th century, exam- 
ined monetary economics, analyzing the 
relationship between money supply and 
price level. 

The 18th century Enlightenment 
owed greatly to the scientific revolution 
that embodied a belief in reason, 
progress, liberty, and tolerance. The sci- 
entific revolution was a worldview shift. 
Mechanical laws that governed the uni- 
verse discovered by Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, Descartes, and Newton, led to 
humanism, thus reducing God to a di- 
vine clock-maker who merely set the 
universe in motion. Morality came to be 
linked to utilitarianism. 

Mercantilism—an economic policy 
that promoted the use of state power to 
build up industry, to maintain a surplus 
of exports over imports, and to accumu- 
late large amounts of precious metals— 
prevailed in Europe from the 1 Sth to the 
18th centuries. The man often regarded 
as the founder of modern economics, 
Adam Smith (1723-90), denounced mer- 
cantilism. He argued that self-interest led 
to efficient use of resources and public 
welfare (the Invisible Hand). Backhouse 
mentions that Adam Smith’s emphasis 
on the importance of a capitalist 
society’s secure framework of law, mo- 
rality, and property rights is an essen- 
tial lesson for reformers moving from 
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socialism to capitalism (for example, the 
former Soviet republics). 

Smith’s ideas became the basis of so- 
called classical political economy, which 
placed doctrinaire laissez-faire at one end 
and Ricardian socialism at the other. 
Arnold Toynbee (1852-83) believed that 
ethics could not be separated from eco- 
nomics, inspiring a generation of Oxford 
students to pursue economic science 
from the vantage point of improving eco- 
nomic conditions for the common man. 

In the early 20th century, the central 
figure in economics was Knut Wicksell 
of Sweden, who developed a business 
cycle theory by describing the relation- 
ship between money, credit, and prices. 
The boon of the 1920s set the stage for 
the Great Crash. Acknowledging the in- 
adequacy of the dominant pre-war theo- 
ries to explain the Depression and 
searching for guidelines to avoid an- 
other, economists examined Knut 
Wicksell’s business cycle. In Austria, 
Ludwig von Mises and Friedrich von 
Hayek translated Wicksell’s ideas into 
a monetary theory of the business cycle, 
advocating non-government interven- 
tion and a policy of ‘neutral’ money. In 
contrast, Swedish Erik Lindahl (and oth- 
ers) based their interpretation of 
Wicksell’s theory on expectations about 
the future and promoted government 
spending and monetary policy to reduce 
unemployment. 

In England, thinking about money 
and the business cycle was rooted in 
the work of Alfred and Mary Marshall 
(1842-1924 and 1850-1944, respectively). 
They believed, similar to Lindahl, that 
“The chief cause of ... [Depression] is 
want of confidence.” Among Marshall’s 
followers was John Maynard Keynes 
(1883-1946). Keynes’ General Theory 
provided enormous stimulus to the idea 
that government should take responsi- 
bility for controlling economic activity. 
Keynes’ theory of economics largely 
dominated the field because it provided 
a framework that could be translated into 


very versatile mathematical models. 4 
number of economists interpreted 
Keynes’ ideas through a system of equa- 
tions. The most influential of these was 
John Hicks with the IS-LM model. John 
Hicks, in 1940, introduced the equation 
that has become the cornerstone of na- 
tional-income accounting: GNP =C +1+ 
G. He also restated the General-Equilib- 
rium Theory in modern terms (introduced 
in the late 19th century), which came to 
be the central theoretical framework in 
the 1940s and 1950s. 

During World War II, estimates of 
national income became formal systems 
of national accounts, leading to the first 
standard system of national accounts in 
1953. The next year, Kenneth Arrow and 
Gerard Debreu published improved 
proof of the existence of general equilib- 
rium. Questions their theory left unan- 
swered were resolved in game theory 
(originally put forward by John von 
Neumann in the 1920s), which proved 
there will always be an equilibrium. 
Econometric models brought together 
Keynesian economics and national-in- 
come accounting, and Lawrence Klein’s 
large-scale macroeconometric models 
were used greatly for forecasting in the 
1960s and 1970s. 

Paul Samuelson’s theory of public 
goods (one person can benefit without 
reducing the benefits to another) fit well 
in the 1960s belief that the government 
should intervene at the macroeconomic 
level. Confidence in the econometric 
approach was strengthened with the 
advent of computers and renewed inter- 
est in game theory. 

The Keynesian consensus concern- 
ing employment factors was overturned 
with Milton Friedman’s work on the natu- 
ral rate of unemployment. This led to 
New Classical Economics of the 1970s— 
an explanation of the economy in terms 
of continuous market clearing, rational 
expectation, and the “real business 
cycle” based on “real” shocks to the 
economy, primarily shocks to technol- 
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ogy. Also in the 1970s, economists fo- 
cused on the study of law and econom- 
ics, public-choice theory, property rights, 
and transaction costs. Over the years, 
the distinction has lessened between 
macro and microeconomics, and econo- 
mists continue to look for a framework 
within which to resolve economic theo- 
retical differences. 

The question of the place of math- 
ematics in economics is a major theme of 
the book. Doubts about the mathemati- 
zation of economics have gone in cycles. 
At the end of the 19th century, Jevons 
and Walras maintained that economics 
was inherently mathematical. Carl 
Menger objected to mathematical eco- 
nomics, which he maintained was able 
only to show the relationship between 
quantities, not the essence of economic 
phenomena. Alfred Marshall, in his dis- 
cussion of supply and demand and a 
money-based theory of utility, was also 
skeptical of mechanical explanations of 
economic change. The author points out 
that the goal of using econometric tech- 
niques and empirical data to build eco- 
nomic theory has never really been ac- 
complished and that key economic as- 
sumptions are, and always have been, 
based on their being intuitively rational. 

Schumpeter in the 1940s claimed there 
was no logical order to the jumble of 
applied fields of economics, and 
Backhouse declares that this is still the 
case—except that each of the fields in- 
creasingly relies on a theoretical core; 
and that, because of that theoretical core, 
one might say economists speak differ- 
ent dialects of a shared language. 

Throughout his story, Roger 
Backhouse illuminates the human side 
of economics, showing how the eco- 
nomic sciences have never veered sig- 
nificantly from the goal of finding a way 
to improve the human condition. 


—Ellen Messing 


Consumer Price Computer Systems, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables contain- 
ing data that have been adjusted are identi- 
fied as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 17-21, 48, and 52. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables | and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2004 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14, 
and 17 were revised in the March 2004 Re- 
view. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 54 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price In- 
dex series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. aver- 
age All-Items cpl. Only seasonally adjusted 
percent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is 
$2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a vari- 
ety of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found 
on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pe/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see [nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bulletin 
1979, 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other 
adjustments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables i-—3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popula- 
tion ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (compen- 
sation), by major sector and by bargaining 
status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because 
it provides a comprehensive measure of 
employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected 
by employment shifts among occupations 
and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in — 


table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and over- 
all export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, contribute to the variation in 
changes among the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-29) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment data in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecu- 
tive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. 
A person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 
The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classi- 
fied as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work some- 
time in the past 12 months (or since the end 
of their last job if they held one within the 
past 12 months), but are not currently look- 
ing, because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio is 
employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to cor- 
rect for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. For a discussion of changes in- 
troduced in January 2003, see “Revisions 
to the Current Population Survey Effective 
in January 2003” in the February 2003 is- 
sue of Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment pro- 
gram to seasonally adjust national labor force 
data. This program replaced the X-11 ARIMA 
program which had been used since January 
1980. See “Revision of Seasonally Adjusted 
Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the Feb- 
ruary 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site 
at http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a 
discussion of the introduction of the use of 


X-12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the 
labor force data and the effects that it had 
on the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment, hours, and earnings data in 
this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly ona voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
160,000 businesses and government agen- 
cies, which represent approximately 
400,000 individual worksites and represent 
all industries except agriculture. The active 
CES sample covers approximately one-third 
of all nonfarm payroll workers. Industries 
are classified in accordance with the 2002 
North American Industry Classification Sys- 
tem. In most industries, the sampling prob- 
abilities are based on the size of the estab- 
lishment; most large establishments are 
therefore in the sample. (An establishment 
is not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch 
plant, for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regular 
civilian payroll are outside the scope of the 
survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as 
a factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
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in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries cover employees, up 
through the level of working supervisors, 
who engage directly in the manufacture or 
construction of the establishment’s product. 
In private service-providing industries, data 
are collected for nonsupervisory workers, 
which include most employees except those 
in executive, managerial, and supervisory 
positions. Those workers mentioned in 
tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and natural resources and 
mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in all pri- 
vate service-providing industries. Produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings ad- 
justed to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this se- 
ries is derived from the Consumer Price In- 
dex for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and are 
different from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one- 
half of the industries with unchanged em- 
ployment; 50 percent indicates an equal bal- 
ance between industries with increasing and 
decreasing employment. In line with Bureau 
practice, data for the |-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Table 
17 provides an index on private nonfarm 
employment based on 278 industries, and a 
manufacturing index based on 84 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The March 
2003 benchmark was introduced in Febru- 
ary 2004 with the release of data for Janu- 
ary 2004, published in the March 2004 is- 


sue of the Review. With the release in June 


2003, CES completed a conversion from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
sign to a probability-based sample design. 
The industry-coding update included recon- 
struction of historical estimates in order to 
preserve time series for data users. Nor- 
mally 5 years of seasonally adjusted data are 
revised with each benchmark revision. 
However, with this release, the entire new 
time series history for all CES data series 
were re-seasonally adjusted due to the NAICS 
conversion, which resulted in the revision 
of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program in- 
troduced concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
the national establishment data. Under this 
methodology, the first preliminary estimates 
for the current reference month and the re- 
vised estimates for the 2 prior months will 
be updated with concurrent factors with 
each new release of data. Concurrent sea- 
sonal adjustment incorporates all available 
data, including first preliminary estimates 
for the most current month, in the adjustment 
process. For additional information on all of 
the changes introduced in June 2003, see the 
June 2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
and “Recent changes in the national Current 
Employment Statistics survey,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, June 2003, pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2003 
data. For information on the revisions for 
the State data, see the March and May 2003 
issues of Employment and Earnings, and 
“Recent changes in the State and Metropoli- 
tan Area CES survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 2003, pp. 14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes 
and underlying economic trends. Revisions 
of data, usually for the most recent 5-year 
period, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “‘final’”’ 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
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third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Fourth-quarter data are pub- 
lished as preliminary in January and Febru- 
ary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defi- 
nitions underlying these data are those 
used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
data for all States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are derived using standardized pro- 
cedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population con- 
trols, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual aver- 
age CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Quarterly Census of 
Employment and Wages 


Description of the series 


Employment, wage, and establishment data 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 


ject to State unemployment insurance (v1) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject 
to the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
, quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages (QCEW) data, also referred as ES- 
202 data, are the most complete enumeration 
of employment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropolitan 
area, and county levels. They have broad eco- 
nomic significance in evaluating labor mar- 
ket trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, the Quarterly Census of Employ- 
ment and Wages monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious or- 
ganizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, re- 
ported to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each uI- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay pe- 
riod because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 


typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a Separate establishment if separate 
records are kept and the various activi- 
ties are classified under different NAICS 
industries. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ul report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s 
establishments, which are not detailed on the 
UI report. Some very small multi-establish- 
ment employers do not file a Multiple 
Worksite Report. When the total employ- 
ment in an employer’s secondary establish- 
ments (all establishments other than the larg- 
est) is 10 or fewer, the employer generally 
will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment 
level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single loca- 
tion at which a department, agency, or other 
government body has civilian employees. 
Federal agencies follow slightly different cri- 
teria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major in- 
stallation. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer 
than five employees in a State, the agency 
headquarters office (regional office, district 
office) serving each State may consolidate 
the employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number 
of employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 


Data reported for the first quarter are 
tabulated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note that 
each establishment of a multi-establishment 
firm is tabulated separately into the appro- 
priate size category. The total employment 
level of the reporting multi-establishment 
firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quar- 
ter, regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which com- 
pensation is paid. Under most State laws or 
regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodg- 
ing, tips and other gratuities, and, in some 
States, employer contributions to certain de- 
ferred compensation plans such as 401(k) 
plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(OAsD!), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
This includes cash allowances, the cash 
equivalent of any type of remuneration, sev- 
erance pay, withholding taxes, and retire- 
ment deductions. Federal employee remu- 
neration generally covers the same types of 
services as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wage per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual wage is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individu- 
als in high-paying and low-paying occupa- 
tions. When average pay levels between 
States and industries are compared, these 
factors should be taken into consideration. 
For example, industries characterized by 
high proportions of part-time workers will 
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show average wage levels appreciably less 
than the weekly pay levels of regular full- 
time employees in these industries. The op- 
posite effect characterizes industries with 
low proportions of part-time workers, or in- 
dustries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data 
also may be influenced by work stoppages, 
labor turnover rates, retroactive payments, 
seasonal factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Coy- 
ered Employment and Wages program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. 
NAICS is the product of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the statistical agencies of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to 
difference in NAICS and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) structures, industry data 
for 2001 is not comparable to the sic-based 
data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the program be- 
gan assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government 
ownership. This BLS action was in response 
to a change in Federal law dealing with the 
way Indian Tribes are treated under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. This law re- 
quires federally recognized Indian Tribes to 
be treated similarly to State and local gov- 
ernments. In the past, the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wage (CEW) program coded Indian 
Tribal Councils and related establishments 
in the private sector. As a result of the new 
law, CEW data reflects significant shifts in 
employment and wages between the private 
sector and local government from 2000 to 
2001. Data also reflect industry changes. 
Those accounts previously assigned to civic 
and social organizations were assigned to 
tribal governments. There were no required 
industry changes for related establishments 
owned by these Tribal Councils. These tribal 
business establishments continued to be 
coded according to the economic activity of 
that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality 
of data, State employment security agen- 
cies verify with employers and update, if 
necessary, the industry, location, and own- 
ership classification of all establishments 
on a 3-year cycle. Changes in establish- 
ment classification codes resulting from the 
verification process are introduced with the 
data reported for the first quarter of the year. 
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Changes resulting from improved employer 
reporting also are introduced in the first 
quarter. For these reasons, some data, es- 
pecially at more detailed geographic lev- 
els, may not be strictly comparable with 
earlier years. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Ar- 
eas shown as counties include those desig- 
nated as independent cities in some juris- 
dictions and, in Alaska, those areas desig- 
nated by the Census Bureau where counties 
have not been created. County data also are 
presented for the New England States for 
comparative purposes, even though town- 
ships are the more common designation used 
in New England (and New Jersey). 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) defines metropolitan areas for use in 
Federal statistical activities and updates 
these definitions as needed. Data in this table 
use metropolitan area criteria established by 
OMB in definitions issued June 30, 1999 
(OMB Bulletin No. 99-04). These definitions 
reflect information obtained from the 1990 
Decennial Census and the 1998 U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau population estimate. A complete 
list of metropolitan area definitions is avail- 
able from the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service (NTIS), Document Sales, 5205 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 
telephone 1-800-553-6847. 

OMB defines metropolitan areas in terms 
of entire counties, except in the six New 
England States where they are defined in 
terms of cities and towns. New England data 
in this table, however, are based on a county 
concept defined by OMB as New England 
County Metropolitan Areas (NECMA) be- 
cause county-level data are the most detailed 
available from the Quarterly Census of Em- 
ployment and Wages. The NECMaA is a county- 
based alternative to the city- and town-based 
metropolitan areas in New England. The 
NECMA for a Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(MSA) include: (1) the county containing the 
first-named city in that MSA title (this county 
may include the first-named cities of other 
MSA, and (2) each additional county having 
at least half its population in the MSA in 
which first-named cities are in the county 
identified in step 1. The NECMA is officially 
defined areas that are meant to be used by 
Statistical programs that cannot use the regu- 
lar metropolitan area definitions in New 
England. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
covered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics and 
Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


2004 


Job Openings and Labor 
Turnover Survey 


Description of the series 


Data for the Job Openings and Labor Turn- 
over Survey (JOLTS) are collected and com- 
piled from a sample of 16,000 business es- 
tablishments. Each month, data are collected 
for total employment, job openings, hires, 
quits, layoffs and discharges, and other sepa- 
rations. The JOLTS program covers all private 
nonfarm establishments such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as Federal, State, 
and local government entities in the 50 States _ 
and the District of Columbia. The JOLTS 
sample design is arandom sample drawn from 
a universe of more than eight million estab- 
lishments compiled as part of the operations 
of the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, or QCEW, program. This program in- 
cludes all employers subject to State unem- 
ployment insurance (UI) laws and Federal 
agencies subject to Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Employees (UCFE). 

The sampling frame is stratified by owner- 
ship, region, industry sector, and size class. 
Large firms fall into the sample with virtual 
certainty. JOLTS total employment estimates are 
controlled to the employment estimates of the 
Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey. 
A ratio of CES to JOLTS employment is used to 
adjust the levels for all other JOLTS data ele- 
ments. Rates then are computed from the ad- 
justed levels. 

The monthly JOLTs data series begin with 
December 2000. Not seasonally adjusted data 
on job openings, hires, total separations, quits, 
layoffs and discharges, and other separations 
levels and rates are available for the total non- 
farm sector, 16 private industry divisions and 
2 government divisions based on the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), and four geographic regions. Season- 
ally adjusted data on job openings, hires, total 
separations, and quits levels and rates are avail- 
able for the total nonfarm sector, selected in- 
dustry sectors, and four geographic regions. 


Definitions 


Establishments submit job openings infor- 
mation for the last business day of the refer- 
ence month. A job opening requires that (1) 
a specific position exists and there is work 
available for that position; and (2) work 
could start within 30 days regardless of 
whether a suitable candidate is found; and 
(3) the employer is actively recruiting from 
outside the establishment to fill the position. 
Included are full-time, part-time, permanent, — 


short-term, and seasonal openings. Active 
recruiting means that the establishment is 
taking steps to fill a position by advertising 
in newspapers or on the Internet, posting 
-help-wanted signs, accepting applications, 
or using other similar methods. 

Jobs to be filled only by internal transfers, 
promotions, demotions, or recall from lay- 
offs are excluded. Also excluded are jobs with 
start dates more than 30 days in the future, 
jobs for which employees have been hired 
but have not yet reported for work, and jobs 
to be filled by employees of temporary help 
agencies, employee leasing companies, out- 
side contractors, or consultants. The job 
openings rate is computed by dividing the 
number of job openings by the sum of em- 
ployment and job openings, and multiplying 
that quotient by 100. 

Hires are the total number of additions to 
the payroll occurring at any time during the 
reference month, including both new and re- 
hired employees and full-time and part-time, 
permanent, short-term and seasonal em- 
ployees, employees recalled to the location 
after a layoff lasting more than 7 days, on- 
call or intermittent employees who returned 
to work after having been formally separated, 
and transfers from other locations. The hires 
count does not include transfers or promo- 
tions within the reporting site, employees 
returning from strike, employees of tempo- 
rary help agencies or employee leasing com- 
panies, outside contractors, or consultants. 
The hires rate is computed by dividing the 
number of hires by employment, and multi- 
plying that quotient by 100. 

Separations are the total number of termi- 
nations of employment occurring at any time 
during the reference month, and are reported 
by type of separation—quits, layoffs and dis- 
charges, and other separations. Quits are vol- 
untary separations by employees (except for 
retirements, which are reported as other separa- 
tions). Layoffs and discharges are involuntary 
separations initiated by the employer and in- 
clude layoffs with no intent to rehire, formal 
layoffs lasting or expected to last more than 7 
days, discharges resulting from mergers, 
downsizing, or closings, firings or other dis- 
charges for cause, terminations of permanent 
or short-term employees, and terminations of 
seasonal employees. Other separations include 
retirements, transfers to other locations, deaths, 
and separations due to disability. Separations 
do not include transfers within the same loca- 
tion or employees on strike. 

The separations rate is computed by di- 
viding the number of separations by employ- 
ment, and multiplying that quotient by 100. 
The quits, layoffs and discharges, and other 
separations rates are computed similarly, 


dividing the number by employment and 
multiplying by 100. 


Notes on the data 


The JOLTs data series on job openings, hires, 
and separations are relatively new. The full 
sample is divided into panels, with one panel 
enrolled each month. A full complement of 
panels for the original data series based on 
the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system was not completely enrolled in 
the survey until January 2002. The supple- 
mental panels of establishments needed to 
create NAICS estimates were not completely 
enrolled until May 2003. The data collected 
up until those points are from less than a 
full sample. Therefore, estimates from ear- 
lier months should be used with caution, as 
fewer sampled units were reporting data at 
that time. 

In March 2002, BLS procedures for col- 
lecting hires and separations data were revised 
to address possible underreporting. As a re- 
sult, JOLTS hires and separations estimates for 
months prior to March 2002 may not be com- 
parable with estimates for March 2002 and 
later. 

The Federal Government reorganization 
that involved transferring approximately 
180,000 employees to the new Department 
of Homeland Security is not reflected in the 
JOLTS hires and separations estimates for the 
Federal Government. The Office of Person- 
nel Management’s record shows these trans- 
fers were completed in March 2003. The 
inclusion of transfers in the JOLTS definitions 
of hires and separations is intended to cover 
ongoing movements of workers between es- 
tablishments. The Department of Homeland 
Security reorganization was a massive one- 
time event, and the inclusion of these inter- 
governmental transfers would distort the 
Federal Government time series. 

Data users should note that seasonal ad- 
justment of the JOLTS series is conducted with 
fewer data observations than is customary. 
The historical data, therefore, may be sub- 
ject to larger than normal revisions. Because 
the seasonal patterns in economic data series 
typically emerge over time, the standard use 
of moving averages as seasonal filters to cap- 
ture these effects requires longer series than 
are currently available. As a result, the stable 
seasonal filter option is used in the seasonal 
adjustment of the JOLTS data. When calculat- 
ing seasonal factors, this filter takes an aver- 
age for each calendar month after detrending 
the series. The stable seasonal filter assumes 
that the seasonal factors are fixed; a neces- 
sary assumption until sufficient data are avail- 


able. When the stable seasonal filter is no 
longer needed, other program features also 
may be introduced, such as outlier adjustment 
and extended diagnostic testing. Additionally, 
it is expected that more series, such as lay- 
offs and discharges and additional industries, 
may be seasonally adjusted when more data 
are available. 

JOLTS hires and separations estimates can- 
not be used to exactly explain net changes in 
payroll employment. Some reasons why it is 
problematic to compare changes in payroll 
employment with JOLTs hires and separations, 
especially on a monthly basis, are: (1) the 
reference period for payroll employment is 
the pay period including the 12th of the 
month, while the reference period for hires 
and separations is the calendar month; and 
(2) payroll employment can vary from month 
to month simply because part-time and on- 
call workers may not always work during the 
pay period that includes the 12th of the 
month. Additionally, research has found that 
some reporters systematically underreport 
separations relative to hires due to a num- 
ber of factors, including the nature of their 
payroll systems and practices. The shortfall 
appears to be about 2 percent or less over a 
12-month period. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Job 
Openings and Labor Turnover Survey, con- 
tact the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 961-5870. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 30-36) 


Compensation and waged data are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file 
with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services—to measure 
change over time in employer costs of em- 
ploying labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
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costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self-em- 
ployed, and household workers. The total 
compensation costs and wages and salaries 
series are also available for State and local 
government workers and for the civilian 
nonfarm economy, which consists of pri- 
vate industry and State and local govern- 
ment workers combined. Federal workers 
are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments pro- 
viding 6,000 occupational observations se- 
lected to represent total employment in each 
sector. On average, each reporting unit pro- 
vides wage and compensation information 
on five well-specified occupations. Data are 
collected each quarter for the pay period in- 
cluding the 12th day of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including pro- 
duction bonuses, incentive earnings, com- 
missions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 


benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available 
on the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 
data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected 
data from the survey are presented in table 
34 for medium and large private establish- 
ments and in table 35 for small private estab- 
lishments and State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 
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Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are coy- 
ered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employ- 
ees to complete a minimum length of ser- 
vice for eligibility, the workers are consid- 
ered participants whether or not they have 
met the requirement. If workers are re- 
quired to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retire- 
ment benefit (if any), and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type 
of defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and de- 
fer income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979— 
86 period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey con- 
ducted in 1987 covered only State and lo- 
cal governments with 50 or more employ- 


~ 


ees. The surveys conducted in 1988 and 
1989 included medium and large establish- 
ments with 100 workers or more in private 
industries. All surveys conducted over the 
1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private estab- 
lishments were conducted in even-num- 
bered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm estab- 
lishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government sur- 
vey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys in- 
clude full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lock- 
outs (involving 1,000 workers or more) oc- 
curring during the month (or year), the num- 
ber of workers involved, and the amount of 
work time lost because of stoppage. These 
data are presented in table 36. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers _ in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total em- 
ployment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 


(Tables 2; 37-47) 


Price data are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
December 2003 = 100 for many Producer 
Price Indexes (unless otherwise noted), 1982— 
84 = 100 for many Consumer Price Indexes 
(unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 100 for 
International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the CPI in 
recent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cpl-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 


tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 38. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, 
and do not indicate differences in the level 
of prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the invest- 
ment component of homeownership so that 
the index would reflect only the cost of shel- 
ter services provided by owner-occupied 
homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W were 
introduced with release of the January 1987 
and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of fab- 
rication (that is, finished goods, intermedi- 
ate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System and product 
codes developed by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
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To the extent possible, prices used in cal- 
culating Producer Price Indexes apply to the 
first significant commercial transaction in 
the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for 
the various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights rep- 
resenting their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-prod- 
uct groupings, and a number of special com- 
posite groups. All Producer Price Index data 
are subject to revision 4 months after origi- 
nal publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price in- 
dex provides a measure of price change 
for all products sold by U.S. residents to 
foreign buyers. (“Residents” is defined as 
in the national income accounts; it in- 
cludes corporations, businesses, and indi- 
viduals, but does not require the organi- 
zations to be U.S. owned nor the individu- 
als to have U.S. citizenship.) The import 
price index provides a measure of price 
change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manu- 
factures, and finished manufactures, includ- 
ing both capital and consumer goods. Price 
data for these items are collected primarily 
by mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, 
the data are collected directly from the ex- 
porter or importer, although in a few cases, 
prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all prod- 
ucts, the prices refer to transactions com- 


pleted during the first week of the month. 
Survey respondents are asked to indicate 
all discounts, allowances, and rebates ap- 
plicable to the reported prices, so that the 
price used in the calculation of the indexes 
is the actual price for which the product 
was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are de- 
fined according to the five-digit level of detail 
for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 
Classification, the three-digit level for the Stan- 
dard International Trade Classification (SITC), 
and the four-digit level of detail for the Har- 
monized System. Aggregate import indexes by 
country or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 
aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted from 
the total price change to obtain the “pure” 
change. Once this value is determined, a link- 
ing procedure is employed which allows for 
the continued repricing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 48-51) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real out- 
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put to real input. As such, they encompass a 
family of measures which include single- 
factor input measures, such as output per 
hour, output per unit of labor input, or out- 
put per unit of capital input, as well as mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity (output per 
unit of combined labor and capital inputs). 
The Bureau indexes show the change in out- 
put relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm 
business, manufacturing, and nonfinancial 
corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy ma- 
terials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production 
of a unit of output and are derived by divid- 
ing compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 


Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 

_ from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (GDP) the 
following outputs: general government, non- 
profit institutions, paid employees of private 
households, and the rental value of owner- 
occupied dwellings. Nonfarm business also 
excludes farming. Private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business further exclude gov- 
ernment enterprises. The measures are sup- 
plied by the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. Annual esti- 
mates of manufacturing sectoral output are 
produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Quarterly manufacturing output indexes 
from the Federal Reserve Board are adjusted 
to these annual output measures by the BLS. 
Compensation data are developed from data 
of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 48-51 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or 
any other specific factor of production. 
Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many 
influences, including changes in technol- 
ogy; shifts in the composition of the labor 


force; capital investment; level of output; 
changes in the utilization of capacity, en- 
ergy, material, and research and develop- 
ment; the organization of production; mana- 
gerial skill; and characteristics and efforts 
of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes mea- 
sure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures in- 
clude labor productivity, multifactor pro- 
ductivity, compensation, and unit labor 
costs. 

The industry measures differ in meth- 
odology and data sources from the produc- 
tivity measures for the major sectors be- 
cause the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of la- 
bor input. For most industries, output in- 
dexes are derived from data on the value of 
industry output adjusted for price change. 
For the remaining industries, output indexes 
are derived from data on the physical quan- 
tity of production. 

The labor input series is based on the 
hours of all workers or, in the case of some 
transportation industries, on the number of 
employees. For most industries, the series 
consists of the hours of all employees. For 
some trade and services industries, the se- 
ries also includes the hours of partners, pro- 
prietors, and unpaid family workers. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes payroll 
as well as supplemental payments, includ- 
ing both legally required expenditures and 
payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of combined inputs consumed in pro- 


ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input rep- 
resents the flow of services from the capital 
stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate 
purchases is a combination of purchased 
materials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Census Bureau, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 52-54) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 52 and 53 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment approximating U.S. con- 
cepts for the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia, Japan, and six European countries. The 
labor force statistics published by other indus- 
trial countries are not, in most cases, compa- 
rable to U.S. concepts. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, for 
all known major definitional differences, to the 
extent that data to prepare adjustments are 
available. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3—20 
(available on the BLS Web site at http:// 
www.bls.gov/opub/mIr/2000/06/ 
arti full.pdf). 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
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Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The foreign country data are adjusted as 
closely as possible to U.S. concepts, with the 
exception of lower age limits and the treatment 
of layoffs. These adjustments include, but are 
not limited to: including older persons in the 
labor force by imposing no upper age limit, 
adding unemployed students to the 
unemployed, excluding the military and family 
workers working fewer than 15 hours from the 
employed, and excluding persons engaged in 
passive job search from the unemployed. 

Data for the United States relate to the 
population 16 years of age and older. The U.S. 
concept of the working age population has 
no upper age limit. The adjusted to U.S. 
concepts statistics have been adapted, insofar 
as possible, to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country, and the 
Swedish statistics have been adjusted to 
include persons older than the Swedish upper 
age limit of 64 years. The adjusted statistics 
presented here relate to the population 16 
years of age and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 years of age and 
older in Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics are adjusted to 
cover the population 16 years of age and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15 years. In the labor 
force participation rates and employment- 
population ratios, the denominator is the 
civilian noninstitutionalized working age 
population, except that the institutionalized 
working age population is included in Japan 
and Germany. 

In the United States, the unemployed 
include persons who are not employed and 
who were actively seeking work during the 
reference period, as well as persons on layoff. 
Persons waiting to start a new job who were 
actively seeking work during the reference 
period are counted as unemployed under U.S. 
concepts; if they were not actively seeking 
work, they are not counted in the labor force. 
In some countries, persons on layoff are 
classified as employed due to their strong job 
attachment. No adjustment is made for the 
countries that classify those on layoff as 
employed. In the United States, as in Australia 
and Japan, passive job seekers are not in the 
labor force; job search must be active, such 
as placing or answering advertisements, 
contacting employers directly,or registering 
with an employment agency (simply reading 
ads is not enough to qualify as active search). 
Canada and the European countries classify 


passive jobseekers as unemployed. An 
adjustment is made to exclude them in Canada, 
but not in the European countries where the 
phenomenon is less prevalent. Persons waiting 
to start a new job are counted among the 
unemployed for all other countries, whether 
or not they were actively seeking work. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, and the Netherlands are 
calculated using adjustment factors based on 
labor force surveys for earlier years and are 
considered preliminary. The recent year 
measures for these countries are therefore 
subject to revision whenever more current 
labor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in series for the United 
States (1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2003), 
Australia (2001), and Germany (1999), 

For the United States, beginning in 1994, 
data are not strictly comparable for prior years 
because of the introduction of a major 
redesign of the labor force survey question- 
naire and collection methodology. The 
redesign effect has been estimated to increase 
the overall unemployment rate by 0.1 
percentage point. Other breaks noted relate 
to changes in population controls that had 
virtually no effect on unemployment rates. 

For a description of all the changes in the 
U.S. labor force survey over time and their 
impact, see Historical Comparability in the 
“Household Data” section of the BLS publi- 
cation Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/eetech_methods.pdf). 

For Australia, the 2001 break reflects the 
introduction in April 2001 of a redesigned 
labor force survey that allowed for a closer 
application of International Labor Office 
guidelines for the definitions of labor force 
statistics. The Australian Bureau of Statistics 
revised their data so there is no break in the 
employment series. However, the reclassi- 
fication of persons who had not actively 
looked for work because they were waiting to 
begin a new job from “not in the labor force” 
to “unemployed” could only be incorporated 
for April 2001 forward. This reclassification 
diverges from the U.S. definition where 
persons waiting to start a new job but not 
actively seeking work are not counted in the 
labor force. The impact of the reclassification 
was an increase in the unemployment rate by 
0.1 percentage point in 2001. 

For Germany, the 1999 break reflects the 
incorporation of an improved method of data 
calculation and a change in coverage to 
persons living in private households only. 

For further qualifications and historical 
data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
Statistics, Ten Countries, on the BLS Web site 
at http://www.bls.gov/fls/fislfore.pdf 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics: (202) 691-5654 or 
flshelp@bls.gov 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 54 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European countries. 
These measures are trend comparisons—that 
is, series that measure changes over time— 
rather than level comparisons. There are greater 
technical problems in comparing the levels of 
manufacturing output among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts 
of each country. However, the output se- 
ries for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of 
industrial production, and the national ac- 
counts measures for the United Kingdom 
are essentially identical to their indexes of 
industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
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E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross — 


Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 
years). 


~ 


To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, 
BLS uses gross product originating in manu- 
facturing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufactur- 
ing output series that BLS publishes in its 
news releases on quarterly measures of U.S. 
productivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 48 and 50 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are devel- 
oped from statistics of manufacturing em- 
ployment and average hours. The series used 
for France (from 1970 forward), Norway, 
and Sweden are official series published with 
the national accounts. Where official total 
hours series are not available, the measures 
are developed by BLS using employment fig- 
ures published with the national accounts, 
or other comprehensive employment series, 
and estimates of annual hours worked. For 
Germany, BLS uses estimates of average 
hours worked developed by a research in- 
stitute connected to the Ministry of Labor 
for use with the national accounts employ- 
ment figures. For the other countries, BLS 
constructs its own estimates of average 
hours. 

An hours series is not available for Den- 
mark after 1993; therefore, the BLS mea- 
sure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For Canada, France, 
and Sweden, compensation is increased to 
account for other significant taxes on pay- 
roll or employment. For the United King- 
dom, compensation is reduced between 1967 
and 1991 to account for employment-related 
subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons measures 
by assuming that their hourly compensation 
is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International 


Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (for all years) and 
Italy (beginning in 1970) refer to mining and 
manufacturing less energy-related products, 
and the measures for Denmark include min- 
ing and exclude manufacturing handicrafts 
from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 55-56) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfa- 
tal work-related injuries and illnesses that 
involve one or more of the following: loss 
of consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, transfer to another job, or medical 
treatment other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that 
results from a work-related event or a 
single, instantaneous exposure in the work 
environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by ex- 
posure to factors associated with employ- 
ment. It includes acute and chronic illnesses 
or disease which may be caused by inhala- 
tion, absorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate 
of lost workdays were discontinued begin- 
ning with the 1993 survey. The number of 
days away from work or days of restricted 
work activity does not include the day of in- 
jury or onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guide- 
lines for Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, September 1986). 
Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available for 
seven categories: occupational skin diseases 
or disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, respi- 
ratory conditions due to toxic agents, poison- 
ing (systemic effects of toxic agents), disor- 
ders due to physical agents (other than toxic 
materials), disorders associated with repeated 
trauma, and all other occupational illnesses. 
The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
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nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on 
the available measures is presented in the an- 
nual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses: Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data pub- 
lished annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for detailed 


industries and for individual States at more 
aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On occupa- 
tional injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/if/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 
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Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


1. Labor market indicators 
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Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population (household survey):" 
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Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI!, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)....., 3.4 3.8 9 9 6 1.4 8 11 5 1.4 9 
RIVALS IMOUSIY, WORKOTS eccntecescsgit sane avsescseorsasreretorsrexsthesrstnsneys 3.2 4.0 11 6 4 al A 8 1.0 4 1.5 9 
Goods-producing® Deventer tats «cen oR 3.7 4.0 9 6 me) 1.8 9 if 5 2.3 9 
SErMCEPDIOVIG DOT Rete nnames sat eca cok nae 3.4 4.0 1.2 6 2 1.5 8 11 5 11 1.0 
State and local government workers 41 3.3 4 2.2 9 of 4 1.7 5 4 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
USM OM acre tertcnre coisa ae cater sed tus eda iatnucssusecusevabersenseavereseons 4.2 4.6 1.0 1.2 9 1.6 1.2 1.0 2.8 435 
INOMMN MOMs seater se mee sins cenacas hor sene okeosvavcacauewertsencrencecncantervss 


’ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated 


using the last month of each quarter. 


3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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Note: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2003 2002 2003 2004 
lected measures 2002 in 
oes Il ll IV ! Il tll IV I 
1,2 
Compensation data 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GAVIA MOMAL IM. ecatoncsestertecctsestertescsetesverstorveckaaysescecreeseree 3.4 3.8 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 14 0.5 1.4 0.9 
PHVate MONEATI: peccxteccascscsereosscvecessestavvcrsuancensersrecaccvsnet 3.2 4.0 on 6 4 17, 8 1.0 4 1.5 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Ghvillaninonfarmiiccerccrarsscccseetarsenceuvessvenerersvecscecasetvest 2.9 2.9 8 7 4 1.0 6 9 3 6 6 
PLiVaRS NOTA ioc cecccsssassccecannersic Pe svyeectiarhnrsercsnesscnaarenis Beli 3.0 1.0 4 3 det ai 8 4 wf 7 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2.3 2.3 5 6 -1 1.8 -.3 -.2 -.2 tea 12 
Producer Price Index: 

FInISHEG!GOOUS crcnercccacessersearscunsnspray tenses sveaetarsemennerassnenmeee 3.2 3.2 i 2 -.1 3.7 =—8 3 0 12 hee 
Finished CONSUMEL GQOOS.........csssccesesseseeseeesesseseeeeseeneeee| 4.2 4.2 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 3 0 1.5 1.4 
Capital OQuipiments sccciey ss crosecs cue cwecucuctccacawevsaasaWananes 4 4 -.3 -—7 6 6 -.6 —.1 0 6 5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.6 4.6 11 1A an 6.5 -2.1 =1 0 2.5 3.0 

Gude Material Si s.s.ccceccvnetsccsncnechaness chess ccevneccavedenrssucessccennbveaze 25.2 25:2 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 3.4 14.4 6.0 7.6 

Productivity data” 
Output per hour of all persons: 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


° Annual rates of change are 


The data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly change Four quarters ending— 
Components 2003 2004 2003 2004 
i} 1H) IV | ll i il IV ll 
{ + + + + + 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All PELSOMS, DUSINGSB: SOCOM sisiccverssvdspevacvcccsuvncesasesssscacsabsvaseusessiess 64 5.6 4.0 2.8 3.7 3.6 4.6 5.3 4.6 4.0 
All persons, Nonfarm BUSINESS SECLOF........ccseceeeseetseeteeeeeseeeeeeed §.7 6.1 4.4 2.0 4.3 3.4 4.6 5.4 4.5 4.2 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
GIMME ROM CELT cates caaoiee As nbs nent enti raat Eee 8 11 5 1.4 9 3.7 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 
Private nonfarm... 8 1.0 4 15 9 3.5 4.0 4.0 3.9 4.0 
URIOM cnesicrnense 1.2 1.0 vai 2.8 1.5 5.0 4.8 4.6 57 6.0 
Este) tello) pPereeeemracecreetreron rein PPT eeer Pear ere ert ere 8 1.0 4 1.3 8 3.3 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.5 
State ‘arid! local GOVErnMONS: ci caveccseasecdassmvstomnencnesnsencs 4 ey 6 af 4 41 3.6 3.3 3.3 3.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm... 6 9 © 6 5 2.7 2.9 2.9 2.5 2.5 
Private nonfarm. of 8 4 a i x 2.6 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.6 
Union.. REET a 1 aS exasiesuspaesaxdsvsT etary prov GULATRD ExT SER ASEM GRRE NSE TNERTY we 6 6 6 1.0 3.0 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.9 
PUT iii casis ca terncatces af 9 £ f 6 25) 3.1 3.1 2.6 25 
State and local governments. 3 1.0 4 4 2 3.1 2.3 2.1 2.41 1.9 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status Annual average 2003 2004 
2002 2003 Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
TOTAL a 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Be geen ei 217,570 | 221,168 | 221,507 | 221,779 | 222,039 | 222,279 | 222,509 | 222,161 | 222,357 | 222,550 | 222,757 | 222,967 | 223,196 | 223,422 | 223,677 
Civilian labor force..... | 144,863 | 146,510 | 146,622 | 146,610 | 146,892 | 147,187 | 146,878 | 146,863 | 146,471 | 146,650 | 146,741 | 146,974 | 147,279 | 147,856 | 147,704 
Participation rate 66.6 66.2 66.2 66.1 66.2 66.2 66.0 66.1 65.9 65.9 65.9 65.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 
MPlOVOO aren cencssccsesczsace 136,485 | 137,736 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566 | 138,301 | 138,298 | 138,576 | 138,772 | 139,031 | 139,660 | 139,681 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 62.7 62.3 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.4 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.2 62.3 62.5 62.4 
Unemployed..............0 8,378 8,774 8,929 8,966 8,797 8,653 8,398 8,297 8,170 8,352 8,164 8,203 8,248 8,196 8,022 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 57 5.6 5.6 5.6 5:5 5.4 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 74,658 74,884 | 75,168 75,147 75,093 75,631 75,298 75,886 | 75,900 76,016 75,993 75,916 75,565 75,973 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Bye Sony aS Lahey 96,439 | 98,272 | 98,434] 98,568| 98,696) 98,814] 98,927] 98866] 98,966] 99,065| 99,170} 99,279] 99,396| 99,512] 99,642 
Civilian labor force............. 73,630 | 74,623) 74,682] 74,905] 74,942| 75,188] 75,044} 75,171 74,797 | 75,018} 74,871 75,048 | 75,372] 75,577 | 75,639 
Participation rate a 75.9 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.1 75.9 76.0 75.6 VAsw/ 755 75.6 75.8 75.9 75.9 
EMmplOVed cere. <tcsencomstee 70,415 70,324 70,596 70,726 70,964 71,099 71,329 70,969 71,128 71,118 | 71,162 71,570 71,847 71,870 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 72.3 t1.2 71.4 71.6 leh 71.8 71.9 72.1 TARE 71.8 71.7 PAE 72.0 72.2 72.1 
Unemployed..............0. 3,896 4,209 4,358 4,309 4,216 4,224 3,945 3,842 3,828 3,890 3,753 3,886 3,802 3,730 3,768 
Unemployment rate.... 5.3 5.6 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.1 Sal 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.0 4.9 5.0 
Not in the labor force.......! 22,809 23,649 | 23,751 23,663 23,754 | 23,620 23,882 23,694 24,168 | 24,047 24,299 | 24,231 24,023 23,935 | 24,003 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ RR ee tae 105,136 | 106,800 | 106,957 | 107,080 | 107,197 | 107,303 | 107,404 | 107,131 | 107,216 | 107,299 | 107,389 |} 107,483 | 107,586 | 107,687 | 107,801 
Civilian labor force... 63,648 | 64,716 | 64,836 | 64,608) 64,899] 64,917] 64,846| 64,515| 64,629| 64,687) 64,785) 64,813] 64,893] 65,122) 64,903 
Participation rate......... 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.3 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.2 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.5 60.2 
EIMPlOVed a eetticccssessseess 60,420 61,402 61,467 61,191 61,524 | 61,597 61,521 61,260 61,456 61,373 61,571 61,721 61,629 61,918 61,870 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. $7.5 57.5 §7.5 S7A 57.4 57.4 57.3 57.2 §7.3 57.2 §7.3 57.4 §7.3 57.5 57.4 
Unemployed................... 3,228 3,314 3,369 3,417 3,375 3,320 3,326 3,255 3,172 3,314 3,215 3,092 3,264 3,204 3,033 
Unemployment rate.... 5.1 5.1 Siz 5:3 5.2 1 5.1 5.0 4.9 Sit 5.0 48 5.0 49 4.7 
Not in the labor force.......| 41,488 | 42,083 42,121 42,472 | 42,299 | 42,387 42,558 | 42,617 42,587 42,613 | 42,604 42,670 42,693 42,565 | 42,898 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ BA Ae eee eae 15,994 16,096 16,116 16,131 16,145 16,162 16,178 16,164 16,175 16,186 16,198 16,205 16,214 16,222 16,234 
Civilian labor force.... 7,585 7,170 7,104 7,097 7,051 7,082 6,987 TRUE 7,045 6,945 7,085 7,113 7,014 7,107 7,162 
Participation rate... 47.4 44.5 44.1 44.0 43.7 43.8 43.2 44.4 43.6 42.9 43.7 43.9 43.3 44.1 44.1 
Employed 6,332 5,919 5,902 5,857 5,846 5,972 5,859 5,977 5,875 5,797 5,888 5,888 §,832 5,896 5,941 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 39.6 36.8 36.6 36.3 36.2 37.0 36.2 37.0 36.3 35.8 36.3 36.3 36.0 36.3 36.6 
Unemployed............000 1,253 1,251 1,202 1,240 1,205 1,109 1,128 1,200 1,170 1,148 1,197 1,225 1,181 1,262 1,220 
Unemployment rate... 16.5 175 16.9 Higa ident We 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 16.8 17.6 17.0 
Not in the labor force.......| 8,409 8,926 9,012 9,034 9,094 9,080 9,191 8,987 9,130 9,240 9,113 9,092 9,200 9,065 9,072 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ........ccccscsscessesee 179,783 | 181,292 | 181,512 | 181,696 | 181,871 | 182,032 | 182,185 | 181,879 | 182,001 | 182,001 | 182,252 | 182,384 | 182,531 | 182,676 | 182,846 
Civilian labor force.... ..| 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,658 | 120,411 | 120,736 | 121,041 | 120,751 | 120,723 | 120,540 | 120,542 | 120,675 | 120,984 | 121,180 | 121,428 | 121,300 
Participation rate......... 66.8 66.5 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.2 66.2 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 
Employed.........cc0..000+. 114,013 | 114,235 | 114,156 | 114,015 | 114,535 | 114,783 | 114,678 | 114,765 | 114,602 | 114,433 | 114,712 | 1 14,976 | 115,152 | 115,623 | 115,547 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.4 63.0 62.9 62.8 63.0 63.1 62.9 63.1 63.0 62.8 62.9 63.0 63.1 63.3 63.2 
Unemployed.............200 6,137 6,311 6,502 6,397 6,200 6,258 6,073 5,958 5,938 6,109 5,963 6,008 6,028 5,805 §,753 
Unemployment rate.... SA 5.2 5.4 5.3 Sa yy) 5.0 49 4.9 5.1 49 5.0 5.0 48 47 
Not in the labor force....... 59,633 60,746 60,854 61,285 61,135 | 60,991 61,434 | 61,156 61,460 | 61,579 61,577 61,400 61,351 61,248 61,546 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ rns Ia Pablens - 25,578 25,686 25,742 25,784 25,825 | 25,860 25,894 25,867 25,900 | 25,932 25,967 26,002 26,040 | 26,078 26,120 
Civilian labor force... 16,565 16,526 16,585 | 166,677 16,589 16,524 16,365 16,602 16,404 16,595 16,485 16,442 16,506 16,755 16,724 
Participation rate......... 64.8 64.3 64.4 64.7 64.2 63.9 63.2 64.2 63.3 64.0 63.5 63.2 63.4 64.3 64.0 
WY Oh sccd chistes ss nsaictn 14,872 14,739 14,771 14,826 14,696 14,812 14,679 14,886 14,804 14,909 14,878 14,818 14,833 14,926 14,983 
Employment-pop- ; 
ulation ratio®............. 58.1 57.4 57.4 57.5 56.9 57.3 56.7 57.5 57.2 57.2 57.3 57.0 57.0 57.2 57.4 
Unemployed........-..:-:+0+ 1,693 1,787 1,813 1,851 1,893 1,712 1,686 1,736 1,600 1,686 1,607 1,624 1,673 1,829 1,741 
Unemployment rate.... 10.2 10.8 10.9 11.1 11.4 10.4 10.3 10.5 9.8 10.2 9.7 9.9 10.1 10.9 10.4 
Not in the labor force....... 9,013 | 9,161 9,127! 9,107] 9,236] 9,336] 9,529} 9,265| 9,495| 9,337| 9,482| 9,560| 9,534| 9,323] 9,396 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Employment status T i= 
2002 | 2003 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | ~Dec. Jan. 0 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
| me T 1% 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DOsUIaHON Meee. 25,963 | 27,551] 27,701} 27,808] 27,913] 28,016] 28,116| 27,619] 27,705| 27,791| 27,879| 27,968| 28,059 | 28,150} 28,243 
Civilian labor force.............| 17,943] 18,813] 18,843] 18,877] 18940] 19,125] 19,035] 18,811] 18,693] 19,010| 19,064} 19,313] 19,304 | 19,450} 19,482 
Participation rate 69.1 68.3 68.0 67.9 67.9 68.3 67.7 68.1 67.5 68.4 68.4 69.1 68.8 69.1 69.0 
EMplOyed.csccrescesseserscones 16,590 | 17,372! 17383] 17,456] 17,556] 17,709] 17,784] 17,441| 17,303| 17,596] 17,693| 17,958| 18,019} 18,118} 18,144 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............ 63.9 63.1 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 62.5 63.3 63.5 64.2 64.2 64.4 64.2 
Unemployed... 1,353 1,441 1,460 1,421 1,383 1,416 1,250 1,370 1,389 1,414 1,371 1,355 1,285 1,332 1,338 
Unemployment rate.... (KS) 77 7.8 Tike: Ta 74 6.6 has 74 7.4 7.2 7.0 6.7 6.8 6.9 
Not in the labor force.......... 8,020 8,738 8,858 8,931 8,974 8,891 9,082 8,807 9,012 8,781 8,815 8,654 8,755 8,700 8,761 
" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 


3 Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more Well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 
Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories 
2002 2003 Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. if Apr. May June July Aug. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,845 | 137,736) 137,693} 137,644] 138,095] 138,533] 138,479) 138,566) 138,301] 138,298] 138576) 138,772) 139,031] 139,660| 139,681 
72,903 | 73,332] 73,263|} 73,488) 73,643) 73,915] 74,085| 74343} 73,901 74,006} 74,053} 74,035| 74,476| 74,822) 74,860 
63,582 | 64,404| 64,431 64,155} 64,452] 64,618 64,304) 64,223} 64400} 64,292; 64,523/ 64,737| 64555| 64838| 64,822 
44,116} 44,653) 44,659] 44566| 44,684) 45,152/ 45,431 45,490} 45,128) 45,043) 44735) 44723) 44938] 44935] 45,106 
34,155 34,695 34,684 34,612 34,993 35,076 35,034 34,585 34,502 34,256 34,339 34,522 34,461 34,599 34,448 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
NCBEONG: ipteress Ger tectesee, 4,213 4,701 4,498 4,896 4,800 4,880 4,788 4,714 4,437 4,73 4,574 4,665 4, 
Slack work or business me Bein — 
CONGITIONS. 2... cee cceseesseed 2,788 3,118 3,063 3,185 3,030 3,226 3,205 2,996 2,865 3,011 2,819 2 
Could only find part-time ’ , ™ = pik 5 
WONK vanvatvaneteanaxeavica vine 1,124 1,279 1,201 1,334 1,356 1,350 1,295 1,380 1,347 1,427 1,439 
Pr pe / : 1,467 1,404 1,500 1,461 
(GAIN Gicasiresiswscadae 18,848 19,014 19,482 19,021 18,935 19,110 18,561 18,905 18,900 19,006 19,000 
nly 7 Shen. ; ; 19,621 19,531 19,741 19,680 
Part time for economic 
PBEGONE a nas lrveteceietenevea 4,119 4,596 4,404 4,794 4,690 4,782 4,727 4,613 4,328 4 
Slack work or business y 622 4,471 4,605 4,442 4,400 4,391 
CONGUONG, sc ceccivenizesareccant 2,726 3,052 2,989 3,127 2,964 3,153 3,144 2,911 2,778 2,927 
eiine ee , ; 2,756 2,812 2,762 2,605 2,714 
WO Meas <cicdo acces catenins 1,114 1,264 1,191 1,335 1,349 1,353 1,279 1,399 1,340 1 
A ei pe fi A 414 1,431 1,476 1,387 1,496 1,442 
(GABON Siiscstssccssicstevnevevuanr 18,487 18,658 19,016 18,633 18,628 18,752 18,367 18,636 18,691 18,693 18,664 19,220 19,072 19,290 19,213 


' Exdudes persons "with a job but not at work! during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
NoTE Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


a 


; Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories T 
2002 2003 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years and Older........cccecceeseesseeees 5.8 6.0 641 6.1 6.0 5.9 Sr 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 55 5.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. A 16.5 17.5 16.9 IAS) 17.1 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 16.8 17.6 17.0 
Men, 20 years and older..... a §.3 5.6 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5:3 5.3 5.1 52 5.0 5.2 5.0 4.9 5.0 
Women, 20 years and oldet...............0-4 Sa 5:1 5.2 5.3 Be 5.1 5.4 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.7 
LOS oes see masceer nce Ree | 54 5.2 5.4 5.3 541 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 5.4 4.9 5.0 5.0 4.8 4.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.5 15.2 15.1 15.1 14.3 14.3 14.8 14.1 15.2 14.8 15.7 15.7 14.8 14.9 15.3 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... i 15.9 areal 16.5 17.6 15.9 16.8 16.3 14.0 15.5 16.2 17.9 18.6 16.4 15.5 15.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years..... re 13.1 13.3 13.7 12.6 12.6 11.5 13.4 14.2 14.9 13.3 13.3 12.7 13.2 14.3 14.8 
Men, 20 years and older....... a 4.7 5.0 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.0 47 45 45 47 4.5 4.7 4.5 4.3 4.4 
Women, 20 years and oldet.............. 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.4 4.2 4.0 
Black or African American, total’... 10.2 10.8) 10.9] 11.1] 11.4] 104] 10.3] 10.5 9.8) 10.2 9.7 9.9} 10.1] 10.9] 10.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... “a 29.8 33.0 29.8 S27 2137-31) 9289 Pi fac)y| eV || os 29.4] 28.3 32.5 32.6 37.0 28.9 
Men, 16 to 19 Years... cece 31.3 36.0 27.8 34.2 40.9 32.5 | 28.4 42.1 29.6 36.6 30.9 30.3 33.9 37.8 33.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years... eee 28.3 30:3 31.5 | 31.4 33.2 25.7) 20.5 25.6 let Olle neecon | eOul 34.1 31.4 36.3 24.1 
Men, 20 years and older....... a 9.5 10.3 10.5 11.0 10.5 10.1 9.3 9.6 9.4 9.2 9.3 9.3 9.3 10.3 10.4 
Women, 20 years and older. 8.8 9.2 9.7 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.7 9.1 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.4 8.9 9.1 8.7 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ A) Wels 7.8 7.5. 7.3 7.4 6.6 3 7.4 7.4 7.2 7.0 6.7 6.8 6.9 
Married men, spouse present..............- 3.6 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.1 
Married women, spouse present... a 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.7 3.5 3.5 
Full-time WOrkerS........eeeeeeeeee ec 5.9 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.7 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.5 
Part-time WOrK@LS......sccscesesceseseeseseeeeees 5.2 5:5 5.3 LAY 5.5 Sul 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.4 5:3 5.2 55 Biz 6:2 
Educational attainment” 
Less than a high school diploma..............+4 8.4 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.8 8.5 8.8 8.7 8.8 8.8 8.3 8.1 
High school graduates, no college”.........1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.2 5.0 51 51 4.9 
Some college or associate degree... 4 4.5 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.7 41 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.0 
Bachelor's degree and higher’............:0+. 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.1 <b 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.7 aA 2.7 
nD 
" Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who ® Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who * Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 
Nines ei NoTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 


Data refer to persons 25 years and older. 
4 P y household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2003 2004 
unemployment | 2002 2003 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
+ + = 
Less than 5 WeeKS....-..:-00e+ | 2,893 2,785 | 2,735| 2,749] 2,733) 2,622] 2,627] 2,612) 2,468] 2,589] 2,792| 2,707| 2,688] 2,805] 2,604 


5 to 14 weeks........ 2,580 2612| 2,630] 2,736] 2,585] 2,556] 2,450} 2,394] 2,412| 2,414] 2,369] 2,376| 2,405) 2,476| 2,521 
15 weeks and over. 2,904 3,378 | 3,561 3,511 3,478 | 3,484] 3,408} 3,365] 3,274] 3,320] 2,969] 3,077| 3,065] 2,878} 2,903 
15 to 26 weeks....... 1,369 1,442 | 1,561 1,438 | 1,460] 1,448) 1,513] 1,467] 1,403) 1,332} 1,170) 1,288) 1,306) 1,211 1,239 
27 WEEKS AN OVET......cesceeeeeneeee 1,535 1,936 | 2,001 2,073 | 2,018] 2,036] 1,890} 1,898] 1,871 1,988} 1,800} 1,789} 1,759} 1,667] 1,664 


Mean duration, in WEEKS... 16.6 19.2 19.2 19.6 19.4 20.0 19.6 19.8 20.3 20.1 19.7 20.0 19.9 18.6 19.0 
10.1 10.0 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.4 10.7 10.3 10.3 9.5 10.0 10.8 8.9 9.4 


Median duration, in WEeKS..........++++ 9.1 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2003 2004 
ile ai 
unemployment .| 2002 2003 Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
I | +L | 
Job losers’ sare ae ee ae 4,607 4,838 4,939 4,947 4,877 4,719 4,618 4,382 4,323 4,607 4,399 4,211 4,099 4,181 3,936 
On temporary layoff... 1,124 1,121 1,092 1,110} 1,097] 1,055} 1,060] 1,028] 1,064} 1,040 994 926 | 1,011 1,065 982 
Not on temporary layoff..........-.+++4 3,483 3,717 3,847 3,837 3,780 3,664 3,558 3,353 3,258 3,567 3,405 3,286 3,088 3,116 2,955 
VOD TGAVOTSacrac curs cerrennesetrerrennrsce 866 818 790 836 789 931 783 804 827 836 822 846 902 895 884 
Reentrants... 2,368 2,477 2,530 2,436 2,518 2,440 2,366 2,509 2,424 2,424 2,314 2,438 2,435 2,330 2,447 
New: entrantSiccsrscsssscsessesysstvcccx- aves 536 641 650 684 653 619 694 681 676 627 645 713 636 680 694 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ i EA ee a eee 55.0 55.1 55.4 55.6 55.2 54,2 54.6 §2.3 52.4 54.2 §3.8 51.3 50.8 $1.7 49.4 
On temporary layoff... eco 13.4 12.8 12:3 12.5 12.4 12.1 12.5 12.3 12.9 12.2 42.1 11.3 12.5 13.2 12.3 
Not on temporary layoff... 41.6 42.4 43.2 43.1 42.8 42.1 42.0 40.0 39.8 42.0 41.6 40.0 38.3 38.5 37.1 
VODIBAVENS: ccevcactaccrdes:semvcctscadcsnveesy 10.3 9.3 8.9 9.4 8.9 10.7 9.3 9.6 10.0 9.8 10.1 10.3 11.2 ist Tra 
Reentrants... wg 28.3 28.2 28.4 27.4 28.5 28.0 28.0 30.0 29.4 28.5 28.3 29.7 30.2 28.8 30.7 
NGWIONWANIG ie from csstrvcavecesrassee estes 6.4 7.3 7.3 AA 74 7A 8.2 8.1 8.2 7.4 7.9 8.7 7.9 8.4 8.7. 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
JOD OSerS eee ate 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 Sl 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 oF 
SOD WO ANCTS score cscaterancescuaveccnnessyssaney 6 6 & 6 5 6 & 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants, 1.6 ALY —aeré eh 1.7; 1.7 1.6 1.7 bi 17 1.6 iat 17 1.6 Tae 
New entrants 2 eee 4 4 4 15 4 4 5 5 ne, 4 4 aS 4 5 AS) 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


a RS 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Sex and age 1 > = |i 

2002 | 2003 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. 
Total, 16 years and Older..........:2:+0++ 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 | 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.4 
TBO ZA VEGAS sccnorsvarssconnddunbsncess 12.0 12.4 12.4 12.8 12.3 12.1 Vee 12.0 11.8 11.8 11.6 24 12.0 12.0 11.6 
1610 19 YOArS. in ecursssvecscsosscsvenrs 16.5 17.5 16.9 17.5 Tre 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 16.8 17.6 17.0 
16 to 17 years.. 18.8 19.1 18.8 19.3 20.2 17.5 18.3 18.2 17.6 19.4 20.2 21.6 20.6 20.2 20.8 
TBAO OV SAIS csercecspsasssersnsercr 15.1 16.4 15,7 16.2 15.2 14.7 14.7 15.7 15.7 14.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 16.1 14.9 
20 10:24 YOQIG. sas seoceressrsvecscosannr> 9.7 10.0 10.2 10.6 10.1 10.4 9.6 9.8 9.5 9.6 9.2 9.7 9.8 9.3 9.0 
25 years and older. 4.6 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.5 46 4.5 4.4 45 4.4 4.3 
2510'B4 VAIS: cvcssccstesnascnasassex 4.8 5.0 §.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.7 47 49 46 4.5 4.5 46 4.5 
55 years and OIET........c0cs00 3.8 41 4) 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.7 
Men, 16 years and OIdef.....cc.:0c000 5.9 6.3 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.8 5.7 §.7 5.8 S57 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.6 
16 tO 24 YOAMS....scssssesssssrvrrersesnes 12.8 13.4 12.9 14.1 13.2 13.4 12.6 127 12.2 12.6 12.8 13.0 12.8 12.2 12.4 
1Gi10. 19 VANS ips crcccrevvatrtvessveoss 18.1 19.3 17.6 19.6 18.7 18.3 17.4 17.5 17.2 18.3 19.1 19.1 18.1 Ver 18.0 
16 to 17 years... 4 210 20.7 20.6 22.1 20.4 18.3 18.4 19.3 19.4 22.3 23.4 23.3 22.8 21.2 21.9 
TBitO'19 YOarSicisisraveasisssecces 16.4 18.4 15.6 18.2 17.9 18.1 16.9 16.2 15.7 15.8 16.5 16.6 15.8 15.7 16.0 
LOMO ZA VERS iv encicrernnnenneutns 10.2 10.6 10.7 11.7 10.8 11.2 10.4 10.5 10.0 10.1 10.0 10.3 10.4 9.7 9.9 
25 years and older.. , 47 5.0 5,2 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.4 
25 10 54 YOAMS....secersseevscees 4.8 §.2 5.4 5.2 §.2 §.2 4.9 47 4.7 48 4.5 47 4.4 4.5 45 
55 years and ONdEP.......ceeee 4A 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.9 44 4.3 3.8 4.0 
Women, 16 years and older........... 5.6 5.7 5.8 5.8 §.7 6.5 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.4 §.3 5.6 5.6 5.3 
16 to 24 YearS.... eee : 11.4 11.4 11.8 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.3 Alot i aa? 10.7 
16 to 19 years... ‘ 14.9 15.6 16.2 15.2 15.4 13.0 14,7 15.9 16.0 14.7 14.5 15.3 15.6 17.5 16.1 
MOWIG 1 VORrSranderaveratiteesas 16.6 17.6 17.0 16.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 Vol 15.9 16.9 17.3 20.1 18.7 19.4 19.7 
TENG TS VORScrsnctcassersrsseet 13.8 14.2 15.8 14.1 12.5 11.41 12.2 15.2 15.6 13.0 12.6 12.7 12.6 16.5 13.6 
DU O2A VOSS cde sesuverscosncasneares 9.1 9.3 9.7 9.5 9.3 9.6 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.3 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.0 
25 years and older.. . 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 47 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.6 46 4.2 4.5 45 4.3 
251054 VOAMS., ccccsssssstareresass 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.8 5.0 48 4.5 4.9 4.7 4.4 47 47 4.4 
55 years and older’.........66. 3.6 Sir 4.5 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.5 41 3.9 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.8 3.8 3.9 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. U nemployment rates by State, seas ondlly adjusted 


Jul 
Sine y | June July site July | June July 
2003 | 2004? | 2004° 2003 | 2004" | 2004? 
——. ——— — 

PAD AM elses coe -ncusstavsteewcsseteositnavere secssevQietes 5.8 5.3 5.7|| Missouri 5.8 5.2 5.5 
Alaska.... 8.1 HES TZ IMOMtAN A recesccrccescescxccsceenus sooner tee eter 4.8 4.8 4.3 
Arizona... ed 5.8 47 4.4 x 4] 2:3) 3.4 
ASIANS AS ircsesecene hoon. csavsexenesereancartonncieoas 6.3 5.7 Oil INGVAGAascastsscssecse <ccretnsese a cccanccstcesextovuakcorsnt 5.4 4.2 4.4 
Californias wnctssssterccscseoveaserspeseesess certo rs 6.9 6.3 6.1] | New HampShire..........sscsrvsscesssessceveseven4 4.3 3.9 3.9 
Color ad Oe eessescerevienctsssemren ese ee ce 6.2 4.9 5:1)]\| NQW SOnS@yiesiccocsssenscnecssassctecssazceeessuevssxp 6.1 4.7 5.0 
Connecticut... a Sif 46 4.6|| New Mexico... 6.7 5.4 §.3 
Delaware............. By, 4.5 3.8 3.9|| New York....... 6.4 6.2 5.9 
District of Columbia. or TA ean 78 WNOGUT Gallas crescussecatnswarsesstinese arco eaaet 6.6 5.5 5.0 
ENO G eas cceresctsencceas avsenconevesactenacuceeeeeapvenees 5.2 4.8 4 AW NOrth) DaKOtaivcacsonanecevoukeorcsserenouertecsensstns, 3.9 3.1 3.1 
GQ GIa Rac cenecnsecenessvesssest tesvz-wersteoeacts 4.9 4.0 AA \|\ OVO Se Sr eesetes seeds cedesatseaceassarr == ace meene oa 6.3 5.8 5.9 
THAWallli-cscsrasscenttesesa.ncne seacconrevsosseaugerertanses 4.4 3.1 3.0|| Oklahoma... 5.9 4.9 4.4 
NAN Ose sremecartiteent-cectirseeenstese-peceueeee tect 5.6 5.0 4.9|| Oregon....... 8.7 6.9 6.8 
Illinois. a 6.7 5.9 6.1|| Pennsylvania. 4 5.6 5.6 5.3 
INGA aR ve ice- es certvesscscsapssvetesstasesccastecses 5.5 4.8 Sst} Rhode: Island ..vssscctecusersossnursoee con vessetacs she} 5.8 Sa 
JOWGLES Bi ctivausncrasietrseoss eauetes st esccee uae ene 47 4.3 4-4) || South Carolina ys. icctsassecettcsswvescosepants oes 7.2 6.6 6.0 
WAMSasicct cccavencece saveretsassaprosseessteperee toned 5.6 47 46) South Dakotaiiiic, scsscerreeces-seenestesesttvacarseve 3.7 3.4 3.4 
Kemntuckyececc-crases: chteccasssacectectececanveceoeteas 6.6 5:5 5.3} | TONMCSSOC sateen scxensstsvernssars¥ecrersrets sss cet 6.0 4.5 4.5 
Louisiana... ag! 7A 6.0 6.1 6.8 5.7 5.7 
Maines. cc2tccscccrsxesssstcesestassivexsanssesceteencess 6.1 4.4 AD URBAN. so cencccpcaversnssesestnesesaareceessnreeeteer steers 5.6 4.6 4.8 
Maryland.tcrteragesasccctesnsccnvevavateseancsasss 4.6 3.9 AA MONON accerrensrscenrncereeneoxenneeasensi tense ence 4.6 3.4 3.4 
Massachusetts. 5.8 5.3 5.3|| Virginia....... Rikedeteenereces 4.3 3.5 3.4 
Michigan... 7.5 6.5 6.8|| Washington... TOTS 6.1 6.0 
Minnesota. bee Sal 4.4 4.4|| West Virginia. << 6.4 §.3 5:2 
MISSISSIDI Is aarecetessecetonsscarcveetupeteenseeaceee 6.6 5.4 Si Ql WISCONSIN= recscsvshaosas eosceuxterceseeaweuperee tee 5.8 5.0 47 

WYOMING eraec sav asencrnesssanvapabresstasserbesesaesneFane 4.3 3.6 3.6 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


July June July July June July 
State State 

2003 | 2004" 2004" | | 2003 | 2004? | 2004” 
Alabama. ci.darawvecamsemesnaces 2,152,764] 2,156,989] 2,167,241] MISSOULi........:sssscecescesnereensconseesene 3,021,052| 3,022,776] 3,031,153 
Alaska... 332,147 344,088 344,309] Montana... 476,806| 481,307] 481,337 
Arizona... 2,695,055| 2,750,987) 2,763,150| Nebraska... 978,314; 986,448] 988,438 
Arkansas. ..| 1,260,518} 1,315,193] 1,318,377] Nevada............ 1,142,990} 1,183,769) 1,187,338 
Galiornian. cetecn.csstetuncs cd 17,474,158) 17,658,587| 17,664,238] New Hampshire 721,563) 728,990] 733,568 
ColoradOs,:thareusstiecercaarer 2,483,145] 2,518,767| 2,517,035] New Jersey....c..ccsesccsesseseseesesseneseeee 4,392,022| 4,401,993] 4,420,753 
Connecticut ..| 1,804,401} 1,792,757| 1,793,506) New Mexico.. ..| 900,334} 906,370) 905,323 
DOHA WANE: fo ckecesnchensnssnccenvnceseaeeer 417,844 427,054| 426,689) NOW VOI ssissnsssacsssasessaaseccsnsacsscanxe 9,300,535! 9,308,268) 9,328,554 
District of Columbia.............c 303,107 298,632 297,251] North Carolina........scsssseseeseesees 4,252,576| 4,197,317| 4,189,247 
FlOridal aoe seein eR Oar 8,175,968] 8,381,480} 8,376,234 |North Dakota.........eccccssesseseeeeseeneeeed 346,627| 349,799] 349,136 


GOOFGIA......eeteeeeereeeeeeeeeeeee}| 4,430,206} 4,413,170) 4,423,711 


e) 
=. 
fo) 


5,931,721| 5,850,479) 5,865,587 


Hawaii. 618,980 629,404 630,145 1,698,140} 1,709,864} 1,708,747 

693,847 705,911 706,581 1,872,510! 1,849,243) 1,854,765 
WROISSc5 ssccsesaseearsesvercncgssvazeccscescess 6,334,785} 6,342,412| 6,383,808 6,164,395) 6,238,816} 6,264,923 
WGleialtee=ceceretee eee accarstem avers owe 3,204,143] 3,177,973] 3,170,191 575,527 569,184 572,203 
lOWA Raise scerncs es .-| 1,609,467] 1,623,064) 16,258,833) South Carolina.........ccccecseeseeees 2,011,345} 2,064,926} 2,067,292 
Kansas... .| 1,439,662] 1,464,740] 1,465,684! South Dakota...........cccsccsseeeseeeeees 425,335 424,597 424,612 
KntuCk ict rermnsscresesnceess--r4) 009,01 1,986,376| 1,988,405) Tennessee... ..| 2,905,840} 2,921,022) 2,920,548 
LQUISIEMAS fismeccusacsacaccncspeactane-s tones 2,034,920} 2,031,818} 2,047,402) Texas. ...| 10,926,468) 10,933,523) 10,952,132 
MalniOsererqcrseerancocecc tet tetnsanenes 693,772 699,900 LST PALSY ASH PUY lg Bere tee torre Sener sy snecere hese 1,185,735| 1,205,963) 1,206,172 
Maryland........... ..| 2,909,070! 2,945,654! 2,952,491 Wel MOnantes: came ttarercrtnaeereart 351,084 353,437 354,122 
Massachusetts.. Pl Al deVOS| S409 OM in Ss41 451i) VILGIM Aicnseansnceuecovoccenacaverse-n oes 3,782,883) 3,847,802! 3,845,635 
MICHIGAN ecteestaceceseareecectensaescnctors 5,052,215} 5,038,211} 5,046,048} Washington.. .| 3,141,782] 3,216,283] 3,193,791 
MINN SSOtai peemcaneeereenee srawene- anenees 2,922,031} 2,952,773) 2,952,221| West Virginia... 789,897 798,950 801,146 
Mississippi 1,319,538} 1,316,683) 1,327,981} Wisconsin 3,089,908} 3,113,997) 3,108,564 


Wyoming «| 279,089 278,979) 279,094 

a ed 
? = preliminary. 

NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


einer Annual average 2003 2004 
ndus' T T 
HY 2002 | 2003 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov..| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July? | Aug.” 
stl =: mat + + Fc 
TOTAL NONFARM..........00:061 130,341} 129,931] 129,789] 129,856] 129,944) 130,027} 130,035! 130,194] 130,277] 130,630) 130,954 131,162} 131,258} 131,331] 131,475 
TOTAL PRIVATE. .ss.cessssssssone 108.828} 108.356] 108.209] 108.317| 108.384] 108.483] 108.491] 108.667| 108.738| 109.077] 109.382) 109.618] 109.730) 109.790) 109.910 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............5+ 22,557| 21,817 21,712} 21,697] 21,674] 21,686) 21,668) 21,696) 21,684) 21,778] 21,822 21,894} 21,891) 21,906) 21,942 
Natural resources and 
MINIAG ccs cesccveacesconvososssnssenenne 583 571 569 568 569 $71 570 570 §72 581 585 589 587 §92 591 
LISGOWIG iat esse ssuscecsstosnrsnnerer 70.4 68.5 67.5 67.4 67.9 67.6 65.9 65.1 64.2 65.9 66.7 65.6 64.5 64.5 64.7 
LY (Lilia t Besceaee siaeenepeerorre mere coe §12.2 502.3 501.8 500.8 501.5 503.4 504.3 505.1 508.1 514.9 518.5 §23.2 522.7 §27.2 526.7 
Oil and gas extraction... 121.9 122.9 123.2 123.6 124.1 123.9 124.6 126.9 128.9 130.0 131.0 132.3 132.0 132.0 132.6 
Minina. exceot oil and aas’..... 210.6 202.7 203.6 201.6 202.1 202.4 202.0 200.0 200.6 202.8 205.2 207.8 207.9 210.9 208.5 
Goal WINGS oc foesctacscecneee 74.4 70.4 70.7 69.2 69.6 69.5 69.8 69.6 70.2 70.6 71.8 72.9 73.5 75.0 74.5 
Support activities for mining... 179.8 176.8 175.0 175.6 175.3 177.1 Ger. 178.2 178.6 182.1 182.3 183.1 182.8 184.3 185.6 
CONSTUCHON ..ccsccesosssecssecesesciscnss 6,716 6,722 6,739 6,754 6,754 6,771 6,774 6,812 6,791 6,853 6,872 6,909 6,911 6,915 6,930 
Construction of buildinas......... 1,574.8] 1.575.9| 1.570.0) 1.577.7| 1.579.4| 1.583.9] 1.585.1} 1.593.3] 1.590.9} 1.607.6] 1.609.8} 1.622.9| 1.625.9) 1.630.3) 1.637.6 
Heaw and civil enaineerina.... 930.6 910.7 913.9 915.2 910.8 918.8 920.7 928.0 924.0 926.8 924.7 924.3 920.9 921.6 922.4 
Speciality trade contractors..... 4.210.4| 4,235.5] 4.255.5| 4.260.9| 4.263.7| 4.268.6| 4.268.4) 4.290.2| 4.276.5| 4.318.9| 4.337.3) 4.362.2) 4.364.6| 4.363.0) 4.369.8 
Manufacturing...............+ 15,259 14,525} 14,404) 14,375) 14,351 14,344) 14,324) 14,314) 14,321 14,344, 14,365) 14,396) 14,393 14,399) 14,421 
Production workers. 10.766] 10.200} 10.104} 10.077; 10.058} 10.048} 10.044) 10.035} 10.038} 10.058) 10.085) 10.123) 10.128} 10.143) 10.169 
Durable goods........ rol 9,483 8,970 8,886 8,867 8,854 8,874 8,868 8,869 8,882 8,889 8,924 8,946 8,955 8,959 8,995 
Production workers............+. 6.529 6.157 6.099 6.077 6.066 6.089 6.079 6.081 6.088 6.101 6.126 6.152 6.164 6.171 6.202 
Wood Droducts........-.seeseeeeeee| 554.9 536.1 528.9 531.8 533.4 536.3 536.6 536.3 538.4 539.7 540 543 543.8 544.2 545.1 
Nonmetallic mineral products 516.0 492.6 490.2 488 486.6 489.7 487.5 492.7 490.5 493.2 497.8 501.4 501.7 502.4 502.1 
Primary metals...........--::eseeeee 509.4 476.7 470.6 466.3 463.4 464.1 464.6 432.2 462.2 462.0 462.5 464.0 465.4 466.4 465.3 
Fabricated metal products....... 1.548.5} 1.478.4| 1,465.6} 1.461.1| 1.461.3} 1,468.1] 1.471.2| 1.471.8| 1.476.6| 1.478.5| 1.486.7) 1.494.5|) 1.497.6) 1.503.1| 1.507.8 
IMQCIIAGIY 5. 20c05e-cseeet et s-rncees 1,229.5) 1.153.5]  1.140.8} 1.139.4| 1.137.0} 1.142.5) 1.140.4| 1,138.7} 1.141.2) 1.145.1) 1.152.0) 1,153.3} 1.156.7| 1.161.9] 1.165.4 
Computer and electronic 
DrOUNCtS 4 cee 1,507.2} 1,360.9] 1,343.8} 1,339.2) 1,332.8] 1,334.4] 1,332.2] 1,333.2! 1,333.9] 1,338.0] 1,339.7] 1,345.8) 1,346.2| 1,352.4] 1,355.7 
Computer and peripheral 
OCUIPMENEE: csscacstzsscsavaceacenes 250.0 225.7 222.5 221.9 219.3 219.1 217.8 219.4 219.0 218.6 218.1 218.8 217.7 218.4 220.4 
Communications equipment.. 185.8 157.0 155.0 154.1 153.9 154.4 153.0 154.8 154.8 155.0 155.1 155.9 157.1 158.6 159.3 
Semiconductors and | 
electronic components. 524.5 461.8 456.2 453.3 449.4 451.2 451.3 450.2 451.4 452.1 453.4 455.8 458.0 460.2 461.0 
Electronic instruments. 450.0 429.3 425.2 425.5 425.1 425.2 425.3 423.7 423.3 426.8 427.5 430.1 429.8 431.8 431.5 
Electrical equipment and 
SDOUANCOS: cise seesisscsnimaninenant 496.5 459.9 453.8 452.1 450.8 450.9 451.2 449.8 448.6 446.8 446.5 447.3 448.6 449.9 450.3 
Transportation equipment........ 1,828.9] 1,775.4) 1,766.5} 1,765.6} 1,765.5} 1,766.5) 1,762.7]; 1,760.6) 1,766.5} 1,769.1) 1,768.8) 1,764.4) 1,765.1} 1,747.6] 1,775.5 
Furniture and related : 
PR OOICTS reece sda seeansh sad 604.1 573.5 568.1 568.0 568.2 568.9 569.3 §71.3 $71.2 573.4) 576.5} 577.6 $75.0 $76.2 572.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 688.3 662.8 657.9 655.9 655.2 652.7 651.9 652.0; 653.0 653.0) 653.0 654.4 654.6 655.2 654.4 
Nondurable goods.............-:+++4 5,775 5,555 5,518 5,508 5,497 5,470 5,456 5,445 5,439 5,445 5,441 5,450 §,438 5,440 5,426 
Production workers............+. 4,239 4,043 4,005 4,000 3,992 3,959 3,965 3,954 3,950 3,957 3,959 3,971 3,964 3,972 3,967 
Food manufacturing...........04 1,525.7} 1,518.7] 1,523.8] 1,526.0] 1,528.2} 1,508.3) 1,506.3} 1,500.7} 1,502.4) 1,504.5} 1,502.7! 1,507.0} 1,502.8| 1,506.0} 1,499.8 
Beverages and tobacco 
products WED seiner ewnccuesanciswave 207.4 200.6 201.0 200.2 201.0 198.3 198.3 197.7 195.9 197.2 197.8 197.5 197.6 197.3 196.1 
TORN MNGi cnevnusemsnonvscvasnets 290.9 260.3 251.8 250.2 247.0 245.1 241.0 239.2 237.3 237.1 235.8 236.1 235.0 236.0 235.7 
194.6 179.8 170.7 173.7 172.6 176.2 174.3 176.9 176.6 179.7 180.1 181.4 179.7 179.0 178.4 
359.7 312.7 304.0 299.8 299.7 297.7 297.7 296.1 297.1 294.3 292.7 290.8 286.8 284.3 282.4 
50.2 45.2 44.3 44.2 43.7 441 44.3 44.6 44.8 44.8 44.6 45.1 44.7 45.0 44.1 
546.6 519.0 515.1 513.8 $13.3 511.7 510.3 509.8 508.0 508.8 507.0 508.1 506.7 509.8 $11.3 
Printing and related support 
Bolivia) tye nett se 706.6} 680.0} 678.8) 676.2} 673.3] 673.1] 670.1; 667.6] 665.0) 664.4; 663.6] 665.9! 667.0/ 664.0) 662.3 
Petroleum and coal products... 118.1 114.6 113.8 112.9 112.6 112.0 112.4 114.3 112.9 113.1 112.6 113.1 113.8 113.5 114.1 
CHGITEOANG  cccsstesmerssivieniszassausivaen 927.5 7.9 905.4 902.7 899.1 897.6 895.9 893.7 894.7 894.9 896.4 895.0 895.2 894.4 893.4 
Plastics and rubber products.. 848.0 815.9 808.8 808.4 806.3 806.5 805.8 804.8 803.9 806.3 807.5 810.2 808.6 811.4 808.7 
SERVICE-PROVIDING.........0:000008 107,784} 108,114) 108,077] 108,159] 108,270! 108,341) 108,367) 108,498] 108,593] 108,852) 109,132] 109,268] 109,367 109,425) 109,533 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING iixcaiscvercarctuvensxes 86,271 86,538} 82,497 86,620) 86,710} 86,797) 86,823) 86,971} 87,054| 87,299) 87,560| 87,724] 87,839} 987,884 87,968 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities. 25,497) 25,275) 25,225) 25,252) 25,272) 25,261) 25,211} 25,312} 25,331) 25,415) 25,448] 25,477] 25,497 25,499} 25,487 
Wholesale trade... 5,652.3} 5,605.0) 5,589.0} 5,585.1) 5,581.6} 5,592.7} 5,598.4) 5,611.4) 5,612.2} 5,623.5} 5,632.5} 5,636.7 5,639.5} 5,649.3) 5,651.9 
Durable goods.... «| 3,007.9} 2,949.2} 2,936.2] 2,932.1} 2,932.0] 2,943.9] 2,945.8] 2,954.9) 2,953.8] 2,963.4] 2,967.5] 2,969.7 2,975.6| 2,988.1} 2,991.7 
Nondurable goods............... 2,015.0] 2,002.1! 1,997.9] 1,995.9} 1,992.4; 1,989.2] 1,991.8} 1,993.7] 1,994.5] 1,995.3} 1,996.3} 1,997.2} 1,994.3] 1,990.2! 1.989.2 
Electronic markets and ‘ a i 
agents and brokers............. 629.4 654.3 651.9) 6657.1 657.2 659.6 660.8 662.8 663.9 664.8 668.7 669.8 669.6 671.0 671.0 
Retail trade pup avab ads sunssalanawavicceytad 15.025.1] 14.911.5| 14.911.6} 14.926.8| 14.948.1| 14.921.7| 14.876.0| 14.944.8| 14.963.0| 15.013.0] 15,037.1| 15.047.6 15.054.9| 15.040.8) 15.029.5 
Motor vehicles and parts 
DO RNOES cpa s or cssenesscnune 1,879.4) 1,883.5} 1,883.5] 1,889.8} 1,889.7) 1,892.9] 1,893.7| 1,895.4] 1,900.9) 1,906.9) 1,910.9) 1,911.4] 1,90 
Automobile deaiers............ 1,252.8] 1,255.1} 1,257.0] 1,259.7| 1,259.6] 1,258.9] 1,259.5] 11261.3| 1\262.9| 1.2639 1'264.7| 112636 12688 1260.8 112585 
Furniture and home apes eee? i 
furnishings stores... Keiresacieceduel 538.7 542.9 538.0 539.7 540.2 544.8 547.2 546.4 544.5 544.8 544.5 545.7 546.3 547.8 549.4 
Electronics and appliance 
ES) (o] (eee 525.3 511.9 507.4 506.7 506.5 512.8 511.9 509.3 508.2 511.7 514.1 512.6 511.5 509.6 506.8 
cal! es | i i Y 


See notes at end of table. 
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{In thousands] 
a Ce Deemer 
A 
Industry nnual average 2003 | 2004 


2002 | 2003 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.” 


4 


+ +. + 


Building material and garden 


SUPPIY StOFES..........ecesessseeeeeed 1,176.5} 1,191.1} 1,194.7} 1,203.4} 1,204.0] 1,210.0} 1,209.5] 1,221.4] 1,231.4) 1,243.5} 1,247.3} 1,248.7] 1,245.8) 1,245.7) 1,248.3 
Food and beverage stores....... 2,881.6] 2,840.9) 2,833.6] 2,829.4| 2,838.7| 2,821.4) 2,813.9] 2,826.3] 2,831.3] 2,838.9] 2,839.9] 2,845.3) 2,839.7) 2,834.8) 2,831.7 
Health and personal care 

SIOLCS etesy oer cee seacstt.sesa. cored 938.8 943.1 941.0 943.1 948.3 951.6 952.6 954.1 954.9 958.2 957.9 957.1 957.2 956.7 957.0 
Gasoline stations.................4 895.9 879.9 881.4 877.9 873.8 875.2 871.1 875..1 871.8 873.0 872.4 871.6 870.3 868.2 868.0 
Clothing and clothing 

accessories stores ............. 1,312.5} 1,296.7) 1,294.8) 1,295.6} 1,302.6} 1,297.1) 1,301.0] 1,304.3] 1,311.3} 1,321.8) 1,328.0) 1,335.5] 1,346.5] 1,349.4] 1,350.2 
Sporting goods, hobby, 

book, and music stores........ 661.3 645.0 642.5 642.8 642.0 641.6 633.2 635.9 636.8 636.5 635.8 636.1 635.7 634.6 633.9 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,812.0) 2,815.2] 2,834.9) 2,839.9] 2,842.9] 2,826.4] 2,793.4] 2,822.7) 2,822.5] 2,824.4) 2,831.0] 2,830.5] 2837.4| 2831.2| 2828.9 

Department stores.............. 1,684.0) 1,618.8) 1,622.3) 1,623.7) 1,623.5] 1,612.6} 1,601.3) 1,603.4) 1,602.7} 1,604.9 16.7| 1,610.9} 1,614.9} 1,613.5} 1,610.3 
Miscellaneous store retailers... 959.5 934.1 931.9 931.7 933.5 930.9 924.4 929.6 924.6 926.9 927.9 925.7 928.4 927.5 926.9 
Nonstore retailers. ............... 443.7 427.5 427.9 426.8 425.9 417.3 424.1 424.3 424.8 427.4 429.8 427.4 427.6 427.5 426.7 

Transportation and 
WarehouSiNg...........-esecseseseneed 4,223.6} 4,176.7) 4,148.4) 4,160.8! 4,162.9} 4,168.0) 4,157.0] 4,175.9] 4,175.8) 4,197.0] 4,196.5} 4,209.9] 4220.9] 4226.8] 4225.4 
Air transportation 563.5 627.3 $12.4 $11.8 506.1 611.5 $12.9 510.2 511.6 512.9 $13.3 514.7 $13.8 $12.3 510.2 
Rail transportation... 217.8 215.4 213.8 215.6 215.2 215.5 215.5 215.4 215.7 216.0 216.3 216.4 217.3 217.7 217.3 
Water transportation.. wee 52.6 62.5 52.9 51.5 52.5 50.9 50.0 50.6 48.8 49.2 50.6 5rd 51.7 51.8 50.8 
Truck transportation.............. 1,339.3} 1,328.0} 1,329.6] 1,328.7} 1,329.3] 1,335.7] 1,338.7] 1,343.6} 1,344.1] 1,346.4] 1,352.2) 1,353.9) 1,353.9] 1,359.5) 1,359.5 
Transit and ground passenger 

ranspontation:he, eee nes -e-2 | 380.8 380.3 371.2 380.7 389.2 385.7 385.0 382.3 380.1 380.5 372.3 381.5 374.6 373.7 375.5 
Pipeline transportation........... 41.7 40.0 39.5 39.3 39.0 38.7 38.8 38.3 38.2 38.1 38.1 38.3 38.4 38.5 38.5 
Scenic and sightseeing 

transportation..................-4 25.6 28.0 28.9 28.9 29.0 28.7 29.4 28.7 29.7 31.4 31.1 30.6 32.6 33.0 33.3 
Support activities for 

WAANSPOAION. oi jev sees sense od 524.7 $16.3 $12.2 515.4 $14.3 $12.4 511.6 $14.1 $15.5 518.5 519.1 519.5 520.8 522.6 $21.3 
Couriers and messengers...... 560.9 566.6 566.7 566.5 565.0 564.7 559.0 566.9 567.7 §72.1 570.9 572.8 578.2 579.7 580.9 
Warehousing and storage 516.7 §22.3 §21.2 §22.4 522.6 §24.2 516.1 525.8 524.4 531.9 532.6 531.1 534.0 537.3 538.1 

OU GS eee caccnvatce-cvewasen ese 596.2 580.8 578.8 578.9 579.2 578.9 579.3 §80.2 580.0 581.2 582.1 582.3 581.7 581.9 580.2 
IDSOLMAUON ies cesenssaessnnecscttses 3,395 3,198 3,174 3,175 3,166 3,172 3,175 3,163 3,169 3,169 3,173 3,177 3,182 3,176 3,166 
Publishing industries, except 

WntegiGtins. ers teonsrh ne eeeeace ss 964.1 926.4 922.0 919.3 918.0 918.4 917.4 914.0 915.1 915.3 916.3 916.2 916.6 914.3 913.0 
Motion picture and sound 

recording industries............. 387.9 376.1 369.9 375.4 373.4 382.7 385.2 379.7 382.7 381.2 385.7 390.8 394.9 393.5 389.3 


Broadcasting, except Internet.. 334.1 327.0 325.5 327.6 326.0 327.0 329.5 329.7 331.8 333.0 333.3 335.4 335.5 336.0 336.0 
Internet publishing and 


broadcasting...............:e 33.7 30.0 30.0 30.1 29.9 30.4 30.4 30.8 31.9 31.9 32.5 32.5 33.6 33.6 34.0 
Telecommunications............. 1,186.5) 1,082.6} 1,071.3} 1,069.4) 1,065.2} 1,062.2) 1,061.2} 1,061.3) 1,058.2! 1,055.0) 1,051.9) 1,047.3) 1,044.8] 1,042.6) 1,038.1 
ISPs, search portals, and 

data processing................+4 441.0 407.5 407.6 405.4 404.8 402.6 402.6 400.1 401.1 403.7 404.0 405.1 406.5 405.7 405.1 
Other information services...... 47.3 48.1 47.8 48.0 48.3 48.2 48.2 478 48.0 48.6 49.6 49.6 50.0 49.8 50.3 

Financial activities ps 7,847 7,974 7,996 8,004 7,990 7,985 7,981 7,981 7,989 8,003 8,015 8,029 8,049 8,039 8,057 
Finance and insurance............ 5,817.3] 5,920.5) 5,936.8} 5,945.6} 5,930.2} 5,922.7) 5,916.5} 5,917.1) 5,924.7| 5,933.0} 5,947.7) 5,946.0) 5,960.4) 5,948.8] 5,957.3 
Monetary authorities— 
central bank.............0::0:004 23.4 22.7 22.6 22.6 22.5 22.5 22.5 22.4 22.4 22.3 22.3 21.8 21.9 21.7 21.8 
Credit intermediation and 
related activities’.............., 2,686.0} 2,785.6} 2,806.0} 2,808.1} 2,801.0] 2,790.3) 2,783.3) 2,785.3) 2,787.2) 2,793.8} 2,802.1; 2,800.8) 2,809.9] 2,802.3) 2,803.6 
Depository credit 
intermediation’................. 1,733.0] 1,752.1] 1,756.0} 1,757.9} 1,760.1} 1,758.1} 1,757.1] 1,758.7] 1,762.6] 1,762.8} 1,765.0} 1,765.2} 1,768.8) 1,766.3} 1,766.0 
Commercial bankina............ 1,278.1} 1,281.1] 1,283.9] 1,283.6] 1.284.4) 1,280.5} 1.278.9} 1.280.4) 1,283.5) 1.284.1) 1,285.0) 1,284.2) 1,285.9) 1,283.4) 1,281.7 
Securities, commodity 

contracts, investments......... 789.4 764.4 758.7 761.7 762.0 769.1 771.9 773.8 778.2 780.8 781.0 782.8 787.2 787.2 791.1 
Insurance carriers and 

related activities.................] 2,233.2| 2,266.1) 2,268.7} 2,271.9} 2,264.7} 2,261.2) 2,258.1) 2,255.8) 2,257.4) 2,257.1) 2,259.5} 2,262.7) 2,263.8) 2,259.5) 2,262.6 
Funds, trusts, and other 

financial vehicles.............-.. 85.4 81.7 80.8 81.3 80.0 79.6 80.7 79.8 79.5 79.0 78.8 77.9 776 78.1 78.2 

Real estate and rental 

ANG |CASING ic sey cocaanessaioscssss 2,029.8) 2,053.6] 2,058.8} 2,057.9} 2,060.2} 2,062.7; 2,064.0} 2,063.6) 2,064.5) 2,069.5} 2,071.6) 2,083.1) 2,088.1; 2,090.6) 2,100.1 
RGAVGSIAIG Nc. con encnensenec: 1,352.9] 1,384.4] 1,386.6} 1,388.8} 1,390.6] 1,394.5) 1,395.7] 1,397.7} 1,400.2} 1,405.8} 1,409.2) 1,418.7) 1,418.8) 1,420.9) 1,423.5 
Rental and leasing services.... 649.1 640.8 643.4 639.8 639.9 639.0 638.3 636.0 634.2 634.1 633.2 635.4 640.5 641.3 648.6 

Lessors of nonfinancial 
intangible assets................/ 27.6 28.4 28.8 29.3 29.7 29.2 30.0 29.9 30.1 29.6 29.2 29.0 28.8 28.4 28.0 

Professional and business 

BOR MICO Sagecvececnadanavcssnevasaesacas 15,976 15,999 15,998 16,051 16,070 16,114 16,159 16,172 16,196 16,237 16,363 16,432 16,457 16,504 16,536 


6,675.6| 6,623.5] 6,578.1] 6,606.3) 6,624.1) 6,647.9] 6,669.3, 6,657.9) 6,658.1) 6,679.8} 6,701.4) 6,708.1} 6,732.6) 6,742.3) 6,764.1 


1 
Legal SCrVICES..0..0.021020002«06 1,115.3] 1,136.8} 1,133.8] 1,136.6} 1,140.4) 1,142.9} 1,140.5} 1,138.7} 1,139.2 1,138.4] 1,141.9} 1,143.3) 1,146.3} 1,147.8) 1,147.1 
Accounting and bookkeeping ‘ | 
BO WCCS ia riscetecrotadencesezes 1c 837.3 815.6 800.7 802.5 801.5 810.6 826.6 815.2 813.3) 812.8 818.5 806.3 811.6 813.7 817.0 
Architectural and engineering | | 
SMCS say race seearenkei es 1,246.1| 1,228.0] 1,222.0} 1,230.1) 1,230.9} 1,233.9] 1,235.2} 1,230.9] 1,240.0) 1,246.4) 1,254.1) 1,258.3) 1,261.9) 1,263.7) 1,267.2 


See notes at end of table. 
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Radha Annual average 2003 2004 
ee 2002 | 2003 Aug | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July? | Aug.’ 
Computer systems design 
and related services..........| 1,152.8} 1,108.3] 1,094.5) 1,103.3] 1,107.0] 1,105.7) 1,105.7) 1,104.6) 1,099.8) 1,103.5 1,103.5} 1,110.1] 1,117.7} 1,121.5) 1,130.9 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 734.4 747.3 744.2 749.3 755.6 760.6 764.0 765.4 767.9 774.0 780.9 785.9 791.4 792.3 796.1 
Management of companies 
and enterprises... 1,705.4] 1,675.5} 1,671.4} 1,671.7} 1,669.1] 1,671.6} 1,670.2 1,675.1] 1,675.6] 1,676.6] 1,679.7} 1,683.3) 1,684.5} 1,686.3) 1,678.6 
Administrative and waste 
services. . Doras | 7,595.2] 7,698.3] 7,748.1| 7,773.1] 7,776.3] 7,794.5] 7,819.2| 7,838.5) 7,862.4! 7,880.1) 7,982.3) 8,040.1 8,040.0; 8,075.0) 8,093.7 
joritiseivee and support 
SOIVICES).-secccccccssescceteees| 7276.8] 73,764.0] 7,427.0] 7,451.6) 7,456.0] 7,473.7) 7,496.3} 7,517.5 7,539.6| 7,556.8) 7,657.0) 7,715.6} 7,713.0) 7,747.9| 7,766.0 
Employment services'......... 3,246.5| 3,336.2) 3,366.2) 3,389.1) 3,402.0] 3,427.6] 3,461.3} 3,473.8] 3,493.8) 3,492.3, 3,553.7) 3,591.5 3,573.4) 3,607.4| 3,616.4 
Temporary help services....| 2.193.7} 2,243.2) 2,262.3] 2.287.2| 2.291.7| 2.319.4) 2.355.3] 2.3443] 2.370.4| 2,380.3) 2423.8) 2.451.7) 2449.4) 2453.9) 2.463.7 
Business support services. ... 756.6 747.4 748.7 753.2 753.2 746.7 745.1 739.0 739.8 746.0 748.6 751.2 754.0 751.1 750.2 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinas.... ...| 1,606.1} 1,631.7] 1.648.4) 1.645.2| 1.639.6] 1.639.4] 1.635.9] 1.637.1} 1.639.5| 1.646.2| 1.674.5) 1.686.0) 1.694.1| 1.6943) 1.696.6 
Waste management and 
remediation services... eae 318.3 321.9 321.1 321.5 320.3 320.8 322.9 321 322.8 323.3 325.3 324.5 327 327.1 S277 
Educational and health 
GOP WICOS SS concn cp haskeinn ens neta 16,199) 16,577/ 16,591| 16,672) 16,678] 16,705} 16,731; 16,746) 16,764) 16,813) 16,854) 16,871; 16,897! 16,913) 16,958 
Educational services...............| 2,642.8] 2,688.5] 2,673.9] 2,689.1] 2,707.7} 2,723.1] 2,728.0] 2,729.3) 2,727.4) 2,736.0) 2,740.8) 2,731.1) 2,727.4) 2,731.8) 2,734.4 
Health care and social 
ASSISLANCE.......ccecccssssesseeeee| 13,555.7]} 13,888.0] 13,916.8] 13,933.3] 13,970.0] 13,981.5| 14,003.2| 14,017.1| 14,036.8) 14,077.1| 14,113.1| 14,140.1| 14,169.8) 14,181.0) 14,223.4 
Ambulatory health care 
Ser inact .| 4,633.2} 4,776.0} 4,791.9} 4,792.8} 4,812.8) 4,818.7) 4,831.0) 4,840.3) 4,855.3 4,868.0| 4,883.6) 4,896.8! 4,909.6) 4,922.8) 4,934.2 
Offices of physicians... 1,967.8; 2,003.8) 2,007.1) 2,008.2) 2,018.5) 2,023.3} 2,030.0) 2,032.3] 2,034.4| 2,043.5) 2,046.1; 2,049.6] 2,053.9) 2,056.4) 2,059.1 
Outpatient care centers........ 413.0 423.1 423.5 422.9 423.3 426.4 425.0 427.8 431.1 430.3) 432.2) 435.1 436.0 438.2 439.2 
Home health care services... 679.8 727.1 733.7 732.8 737.7 (out 739.9 740.2 741.5 743.8; 748.4 751.7 754.2 757.9 760.0 
Hospitals. .. tetteenee| 4159.6] 4,252.5} 4,260.2) 4,264.4| 4,268.9) 4,278.1] 4,283.9] 4,287.8) 4,284.1) 4,298.0! 4,305.1) 4,315.4) 4318.3) 4,323.4) 4,331.4 
Nursina and residential 
Cara taciitias! 2,743.3} 2,784.3) 2,787.7} 2,789.3] 2,794.2] 2,792.8} 2,793.0} 2,792.1) 2,791.1) 2,798.4; 2,802.8) 2,806.3) 2,809.0) 2,812.8) 2,816.2 
Nursina care facilities..........] 1.573.2]  1.582.8} 1.580.5]  1.583.1]  1.585.2]  1.584.1}  1.581.7|  1.580.3) 1.578.7;  1.582.1) 1.584.0) 1.585.3) 1.586.5) 1.587.6) 1.588.8 
Social assistance’..... .| 2,019.7} 2,075.2] 2,080.0] 2,086.8] 2,094.1} 2,091.9} 2,095.3! 2,096.9) 2,106.3) 2,112.7) 2,121.6) 2,121.6) 2,132.9] 2,122.0) 2,141.6 
Child day care services........ 744.1 760.5 764.5 765.8 771.6 766.3 770 766.3 772.2 773.7 777.6 777A 786 790.3 794.9 
Leisure and hospitality........... 11,986} 12,128) 12,117} 12,126} 12,147) 12,178) 12,192} 12,218) 12,229) 12,271; 12,303) 12,331) 12,339) 12,340) 12,346 
Arts, entertainment, | 
and recreation...........0s-+ 1,782.6} 1,801.0] 1,795.0] 1,794.4] 1,796.9] 1,799.4) 1,795.2} 1,801.4) 1,796.7; 1,798.7} 1,791.1} 1,793.1} 1,792.0) 1,786.1} 1,787.3 
Performing arts and | | | 
spectator sports... — 363.7 370.2 366.7 372.0 369.6 371.7 368.8 369.4 366.5 364.6] 361.4 358.8 359.3 353.8 353.6 
Museums, historical sites, 
zoos, and parks... <a 114.0 114.1 114.5 113.4 114.2 113.3 113.1 113.4 113.7} 114.2 114.6 115.6 116.1 117.0 117.6 
Amusements, genbing, a “and 
recreation.. sesneeeeeend 1,305.0) 1,316.6) 1,313.8) 1,309.0) 1,313.1] 1,314.4) 1,313.3) 1,318.6) 1,316.5} 1,319.9) 1,315.1] 1,318.7) 1,316.6) 1,315.3) 1,316.1 
Accorunodations and 
food services... sesueesere] 10,203.2) 10,324.4} 10,321.8} 10,331.7] 10,350.4) 10,378.9} 10,396.3) 10,416.5| 10,432.3) 10,742.0| 10,511.8/105,837.9) 10,546.7| 10,554.3] 10,558.8 
Maracas, veeed 1,778.6} 1,765.2] 1,755.0) 1,739.1) 1,733.7) 1,751.7} 1,763.0} 1,752.1] 1,754.4) 1,758.4) 1,758.5] 1,758.5} 1,764.7] 1,762.3] 1,763.4 
Food services and cing 
places... steeseseeseeses} 8,424.6) 8,559.2) 8,566.8) 8,592.6) 8,616.7) 8,627.2} 8,633.3; 8,664.4) 8,677.9} 8,718.6) 8,753.3) 8,779.4) 8,782.0] 8,792.0) 8,795.4 
Other services... - 5,372 5,393 5,396 5,390 5,387 5,382 5,374 5,379 §,376 5,391 5,404 5,407 5,418 5,413 5,418 
Repair and maintenance........) 1,246.9) 1,236.2) 1,242.4) 1,240.4) 1,237.6) 1,234.4) 1,228.5) 1,233.5) 1,230.5) 1,239.4) 1,238.2! 1,237.7) 1,235.1] 1,234.8] 1,232.7 
Personal and laundry services} 1,257.2) 1,258.2) 1,257.3} 1,252.7) 1,254.6] 1,254.1) 1,250.2} 1,251.2) 1,247.6) 1,255.9} 1,260.5} 1,265.5) 1,268.4] 1,264.5] 1,267.0 
Membership associations and 
OrganizationS..............0..+.| 2,867.8) 2,898.0) 2,895.9} 2,896.5) 2,895.2! 2,893.9] 2,895.7; 2,894.5) 2,898.3) 2,895.2) 2,904.8! 2,903.7) 2,914.9] 2,913.6] 2,918.0 
21,513) 21,575) 921,580} 21,539) 21,560) 21,544) 21,544) 21,527} 21,539} 21,553} 21,572} 21,544] 21,528) 21,541] 21,565 
2,767 2,756 2,750 2,747 2,736 2,723 2,720 2,715 2,716 2,710 2,727 2,712 2,716 2,712 2,718 
1,923.8] 1,947.0} 1,942.2} 1,942.1) 1,932.9] 1,924.9} 1,928.9} 1,921.5} 1,923.8} 1,921.1] 1,939.5} 1,925.7| 1,930.5} 1,925.6] 1,933.6 
842.4 809.1 808.0 804.8 803.3 798.1 791.4 793.1 791.7 789.1 787.3 786.5 785.4 786.8 784.0 
5,029 5,017 4,997 5,019 5,031 5,023 5,027 5,007 5,018 5,023 5,019 5,004 5,004 5,021 5,030 
2,242.8) 2,266.4) 2,258.7) 2,278.8} 2,290.4) 2,282.5} 2,285.7} 2,268.0] 2,279.6] 2,283.2] 2,278.3] 2,261.4) 2,257.8] 2271.2! 2,275.3 
2,786.3) 2,750.7) 2,738.2| 2,740.4 2,740.4) 2,740.0} 2,740.9} 2,738.9] 2,738.4) 2,739.7] 2,740.6) 2,742.8] 2,746.1] 2,749.5) 2,754.2 
13,718 | 13,802 13,833} 13,773} 13,793} 13,798} 13,797) 13,805] 13,805} 13,820] 13,826} 13,828) 13,808] 13,808] 13,817 
7,654.4) 7,699.1! 7,742.4) 7,673.9) 7,687.0} 7,684.5} 7,687.1) 7,692.2) 7,694.3! 7,704.7| 7,710.9] 7,710.2| 7,695.1] 7,693.0] 7,697.1 
6,063.2} 6,104.0} 6,090.1} 6,099.3} 6,105.9} 6,113.1] 6,109.7; 6,112.7] 6,110.8} 6,114.8] 6,115.4] 6,117.9] 6,113.3] 6,115.1 6,119.4 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = preliminary. 
Nore: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


rr 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry 
2002 | 2003 | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July” | Aug.” 
TOTAL PRIVAUEs:c-csccnsccisscsszersccucace 33.9 33.7 33.6 33.6 33.7 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.8 
GOODS-PRODUCING................cccceceeeed 39.9 39.8 39.7 39.8 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.3 40.0 40.2 40.1 
Natural resources and mining............. 43.2 43.6 43.6 43.6 43.7 43.9 43.6 44.5 44.1 44.2 44.3 44.2 43.9 441 44.2 
CONSWUCHION: .357..2..ccccaseves sos ssscesseesoe) 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.1 38.5 38.5 38.6 38.2 38.3 38.1 38.4 38.1 
Manufacturing...............seeccsseeceseseeneees 40.5 40.4 40.2 40.4 40.5 40.8 40.6 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.7 444 40.8 40.9 40.9 
OVSIUMGINOUNS ceescrtersceccntsseneanennsare 4.2 4.2 44 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.5 46 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 
Durable: GOOdS ii hoses ceessscccssavecssstseeson 40.8 40.8 40.5 40.8 40.9 41.3 41.2 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.4 41.4 
OVertime MOUTS:...ssuestesss<sceeseeneteere 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.4 47 47 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.7 
WOOC)PrOGUGIS...«..cectzencccncronessatercteasees 39.9 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.6 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.4 40.5 40.8 40.9 
Nonmetallic mineral products. 42.0 42.2 42.1 41.9 42.1 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.5 42.9 42.3 42.0 41.8 42.1 42.2 
Primary metals. 08 42.4 42.3 41.9 42.2 42.3 42.7 42.7 43.1 43.0 43.2 43.1 43.4 43.5 43.5 43.6 
Fabricated metal products... * 40.6 40.7 40.5 40.7 40.8 40.9 40.8 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.3 41.0 41.2 411 
MaChINGNyees.coccrsseccesssnsasceanaresaes-es 40.5 40.8 40.7 41.0 40.9 41.1 41.1 41.8 41.8 417 41.6 42.3 42.0 42.2 42.0 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 40.4 41.0 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.4 40.8 41.2 40.7 40.5 40.8 40.5 40.9 40.9 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 40.1 40.6 40.6 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.7 444 40.7 40.8 40.8 41.6 40.8 40.9 40.8 
Transportation equipment...... 42.5 41.9 40.7 42.0 41.9 42.7 42.7 42.8 42.9 42.8 42.4 42.8 42.3 42.4 42.4 
Furniture and related products.. ee 39.2 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.9 39.7 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.5 40.0 39.7 39.5 39.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 38.4 38.1 38.3 38.3 38.9 38.5 39.0 38.7 38.7 38.3 38.9 38.4 38.7 38.5 
Nondurable goods.... 40.1 39.8 39.6 39.8 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.1 40.0 40.3 40.1 40.1 40.2 
Overtime hours.... 4.2 44 3.6 44 44 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 
Food manufacturing.........scccseeereees 39.6 39.3 39.2 39.3 39.3 39.2 39.1 39.5 39.4 39.3 39.1 39.6 39.4 39.3 39.2 
Beverage and tobacco products......... 39.4 39.1 38.8 39.1 38.8 39.9 39.1 39.6 40.3 39.4 39.6 39.2 38.7 39.1 39.5 
MeOXtle Mill Sieecnaccensaceeses secre 40.6 39.1 38.7 39.0 39.1 40.0 39.7 40.0 40.0 40.2 39.5 40.3 40.3 40.6 40.6 
Textile product mills.. 39.2 39.6 40.0 40.7 40.4 40.0 39.8 39.4 39.9 38.8 38.3 38.8 38.9 38.6 38.9 
IAD DANG scsnsteorcesss-ceosustnct 36.7 35.6 34.8 35.1 35.8 36.2 35.8 35.7 36.2 36.3 35.9 36.1 35.9 36.1 36.4 
Leather and allied products. | 37.5 39.3 38.9 38.4 38.9 39.3 40.3 39.8 39.5 39.4 39.1 38.4 38.0 37.2 37.6 
Paper and paper products............... 41.8 42.1 41.2 41.2 41.5] 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.8 41.9 42.6 42.0 42.5 43.0 
Printing and related support 
RACUIMIN OS sre cassettes cnrecyvccreccncursncerrusten cura 38.4 38.2 38.0 38.2 38.5 38.4 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.4 38.4 38.6 38.5 38.7 38.5 
Petroleum and coal products. 43.0 44.5 44.4 44.2 44.9 45.6 44.2 43.8 44.1 43.7 43.9 45.0 45.0 45.0 47.1 
GheMICalSccrwaccesesssecsese shoe a 42.3 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.0 42.7 42.5 42.9 43.2 43.0 43.0 42.9 42.6 42.8 42.9 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.6 40.4 40.3 40.5 40.6 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.9 40.9 40.7 40.9 40.8 40.5 40.4 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 

PROVIDING croceccrscteccecscenesteseseseses 32.5 32.4 32.3 32.3 32.3 32.4 32.2 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.3 32.4 32.3 32.4 32.4 

Trade, transportation, and 
UUUHIHOS cca ccoscscncepacestcectedcrcctescracsareces 33.6 33.5 33.5 33.5 33.6 33.6 33.5 33.6 33.7 33.6 33.5 33.5 33.3 33.4 33.5 
Wholesale trade@..........cceccceeeeeseesseeeeees 38.0 37.8 37.9 37.8 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.9 38.0 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.6 37.8 37.7 
Retail ade erecencnessessoasdeeceecescee nec 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.5 30.6 30.7 
Transportation and warehousing......... 36.8 36.9 36.9 36.9 37.1 37.0 36.7 36.9 37.2 36.9 36.9 37.3 36.9 37.0 37.0 
CPUS crenesteenxcesomsenvscsusthesndnvaedesnnes 40.9 41.1 41.0 40.4 41.0 41.4 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.3 441.1 40.8 40.9 
INPFOPMALION 22.2. 5.0... ces eesccncernssscseesscanss 36.5 36.2 36.2 36.1 36.1 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.3 36.3 36.3 36.4 36.5 36.3 36.5 
Financial activities 35.6 35.5 35.5 35.4 35.5 35.5 35.3 35.7 35.5 35.5 35.6 35.8 35.5 35.6 35.5 

Professional and business 
SOLVICOS scresccersvccvoeensrosessceeras 34.2 34.1 33.9 33.9 34.0 34.1 33.8 34.1 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 33.9 34.2 34.2 
Education and health services 32.4 32.3 32.4 32.3 32.3 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.6 32.7 
Leisure and hospitality...................+-+] 25.8 25.6 25.5 25.5 25.6 25.7 25.6 25.7 25.8 25.7 25.7 eon 25.7 25.6 25.5 
Other services............. 32.0 31.4 3158 31.2 31:3 31.2 31.0 31.1 31.1 She 31.1 31.2 31.0 31.1 Si 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- 


facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 


service-providing industries. 


p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 


(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. 


See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2003 2004 = 
ee 2002 | 2003 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July’ | Aug.’ 
+ | a + — — Se 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Current dollars. ......sc.scnssesseressved $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.41 | $15.41 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.45 $15.49 | $15.52 | $15.55 | $15.59 | $15.63 | $15.66 | $15.72 $15.77 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.25 8.28 8.23 8.30 8.27 8.27 8.24 8.25 8.21 8.20 8.24 8.26 
GOODS-PRODUCING........::ccccesseeseeseneeed 16.33 16.80 16.86 16.91 16.90 16.94 16.97 17.00 17.06 17.08 17.13 17.13 17.16 17.19 17.24 
Natural resources and mining............. 17.19 17.58 17.62 17.66 17.72 17.79 17.91 17.95 18.01 18.10 18.08 18.10 18.24 18.16 18.18 
CONSMUCTI ON ioiecctacrecceccccncesvoxcsveesnencasel 18.52 18.95 19.01 19.05 19.06 19.06 19.04 19.11 19.18 19.17 19.20 19.20 19.19 19.22 19.24 
Manufacturing.........ceccesceeeeenereceseensens 15.29 15.74 15.79 15.84 15.83 15.89 15.93 15.94 15.99 16.01 16.08 16.08 16.13 16.15 16.22 
EXCIUGING OVEFIME.......seccccensereened 14.54 14.96 15.02 15.06 15.03 15.06 15.09 15.11 15.14 15.16 15.24 15.23 15.27 15.29 15.36 
DUVAbIOG QOOdS 0.2 oi cc cesevreensneayse vanes 16.02 16.46 16.50 16.57 16.54 16.58 16.64 16.63 16.68 16.69 16.75 16.75 16.78 16.80 16.88 
Nondurable goods...........:sssesereeeeeed 14.15 14.63 14.68 14.70 14.72 14.79 14.81 14.85 14.89 14.93 15.00 15.02 15.08 15.11 T5317 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING Siccccccsstcccasccvcsashenpestsnedeenni 14.56 14.96 15.02 15.01 15.03 15.06 15.05 15.08 15.10 15.13 atom id 15.23 15.26 15.32 15.38 
Trade,transportation, and 
RItUHRIGS fer cen senor entnearsccsanstenessnck suse 14.02 14.34 14.40 14.38 14.41 14.44 14.41 14.45 14.49 14.50 14.57 14.61 14.65 14.71 14.74 
Wholesale trade.........:.cscccesseseerseeees 16.98 17.36 17.43 17.44 17.47 17.47 17.46 17.53 17.54 17.54 17.60 17.63 17.67 17.73 17.71 
FROCAU ADO rasp sc speepiansaxcextucarscanexscopcciiaret 11.67 11.90 11.95 11.94 11.95 11.97 11.95 11.95 11.98 11.99 12.01 12.06 12.10 12.14 T2:1¥. 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.76 16.25 16.33 16.31 16.32 16.35 16.33 16.46 16.52 16.53 16.71 16.75 16.82 16.90 17.03 
eA Ue OR CRECREEE PEARCE Cee CeaTE 23.96 24.76 24.99 | 24.96 | 25.17] 25.36 25.13 25.32 25.35 | 25.38} 25.67 25.46 25.44 25.66 25.48 
WNFOFMATON vie ssensscssessescesconssonssenssnnonssce 20.20 21.01 ies eieed 21.21 21.10 | 20.99 21.15} 21.24] 21.25) 21.29 21.42 21.30 21.43 | 21.54 
Financial activities... 16.17 17.13 17.39 Afr 17.29 17.30 17.30 17.35 17.32 17.41 17.46 17.49 17.50 17.58 17.62 
Professional and business 
BOT WICC Sos acs cessinenssceesnsovesoncsnvecssinencnxenny 16.81 17.20 17.20 17.19 17.25 17.29 17.25 17.24 17.25 17.27 17.29 17.36 17.42 17.46 17.60 
Education and health 
WOT WOO ioc cccssepsatherccasscnccertuvenvnccersusiecl 15.21 15.64 15.69 15.70 15.73 15.77 15.81 15.87 15.90 15.96 15.99 16.06 16.12 16.19 16.21 
Leisure and hospitality.... 8.58 8.76 8.77 8.78 8.78 8.82 8.84 8.85 8.86 8.87) 8.86 8.86 8.85 8.88 8.90 
Other services 13.72 13.84 13.82 13.81 13.80 13.81 13.80 13.84 13.84 13.87 13.84 13.85 13.88 13.90 13.92 


" Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
service-providing industries. based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
p= preliminary. description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry 4 - 
2002 | 2003 | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.? 
t - alts 
TOTAL PRIVATE: cececeecsctescrseerace--s) $14.95) $15.35) $15.31! $15.44) $15.42) $15.52| $15.48] $15.56] $15.60| $15.55| $15.59) $15.63} $15.57) $15.60! $15.70 
Seasonally adjusted............0008 15.18 15.47| 15.41] 15.41] 15.41] 15.43) 15.45] 15.49] 15.52} 15.55] 15.59} 15.63] 15.66] 15.72] 15.77 
GOODS-PRODUCING............escsseeesseeesseed 16.33 16.8) 16.92} 17.01] 16.95) 16.98} 17.03] 16.94) 16.95] 17.00} 17.09] 17.10} 17.14) 17.18] 17.27 


Natural resources and mining. 17.19 17.58] 17.52) 17.69) 17.69) 17.15) 17.97] 18.00] 18.05} 18.17} 18.14} 18.06} 18.18] 18.08} 18.09 


: 18.52 18.95} 19.08) 19.19} 19.13} 19.08) 19.19] 19.01 19.07} 19.07} 19.15) 19.15) 19.12} 19.26] 19.32 
Manufacturing: :.csteccess<s-0.0s20ncce-sucs-ce 15.29 15.74] 15.76} 15.87} 15.81 15.92} 16.05) 15.98] 15.99} 16.01 16.07) 16.05} 16.09} 16.04; 16.16 


Construction... 


BUT able: GOOdS:.7.ase-asaetere cessontcetera, 16.02 16.46) 16.48) 16.62} 16.55} 16.64 16.78) 16.66] 16.68) 16.69! 16.72} 16.71] 16.75] 16.61) 16.83 
WOOd! Products e..cencoscscecserssesseesscensas 12.33 12.71] 12.77} 12.83} 12.82) 12.95} 12.93} 12.90] 12.91] 12.93] 13.00} 13.03] 12.98] 13.03] 13.00 
Nonmetallic mineral products ......... 15.40 15.77} 15.81] 15.84) 15.95) 15.99} 15.98) 16.03] 16.00} 16.02) 16.19) 16.18] 16.24] 16.36] 16.19 
PrimaryinetalS aceer-..0--cccssessa-tos ests 17.68 18.13} 18.13} 18.30} 18.25) 18.32} 1839] 1839] 18.36] 18.33) 1852! 1848] 18.51] 18.63) 18.52 
Fabricated metal products ............... 14.68 15.01) 15.04) 15.09} 15.03) 15.06} 15.23) 15.20) 15.18} 15.25) 15.21) 15.20} 15.23) 15.26) 15.25 
MACHINGG Vises. eens cteescantereocste. nue ek 15.92 16.30} 16.32! 16.40] 16.35} 16.49] 16.62) 16.53} 16.50) 16.49] 16.53} 16.53) 16.56] 16.68) 16.72 
Computer and electronic products...) 16.20 16.68; 16.81/ 16.77} 16.77) 16.78] 16.85) 16.81} 16.92} 16.93) 17.01} 17.11] 17.21] 17.35] 17.44 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.98 14.35} 14.45) 14.49] 14.37) 14.54) 14.68] 14.50} 14.58) 14.68] 14.80} 14.83) 14.88] 14.88) 15.03 
Transportation equipment ............6 20.64 21.25} 21.29) 21.56) 21.35) 21.48) 21.74) 21.38] 21.37] 21.34) 21.36] 21.29) 21.386} 20.76} 21.44 
Furniture and related products ......... 12.61 12.98] 13.04) 13.10} 13.01 13.08} 13.08] 12.95} 12.92} 12.96) 13.09} 13.04) 13.10) 13.11 13.25 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... 12.91 13.30} 13.27) 13.42) 13.47; 13.53) 13.60} 13.68} 13.75] 13.78] 13.70} 13.76) 13.81) 13.89} 13.87 

Nondurable goods............cc:0eeeeee eee 14.15 14.63} 14.65} 14.73) 14.67) 14.80) 14.88) 14.89} 14.88] 14.90} 15.01} 14.98} 15.03} 15.14} 15.10 
FOOd Manufacturing ........ccseeeeeeseee 12.55 12.80} 12.80} 12.90) 12.77) 12.91] 12.95; 12.91} 12.87] 12.89} 12.96] 12.94) 13.00} 13.04} 12.95 
Beverages and tobacco products ....| 17.73 17.96} 17.75} 17.73) 18.05) 18.64) 18.58) 18.88} 18.76] 19.13} 19.60} 19.55} 19.39} 19.30] 19.05 
STOXtHGNIMHIS vevarsvctccrsecsnscoccattettesnsteces 11-73 12.00} 11.95} 12.07} 12.02) 12.08] 12.21) 12.11} 12.13] 12.09) 12.23} 12.08) 12.15) 12.06} 12.09 
Textile product Mills 0... cece 10.96 11.24; 11.46 11.47 11.37 11.35} 11.44 11.45} 11.40 11.37 11.33 11.30 11.29 11.49 11.44 
AD ParOlicrans-crecustrthoniss<ccectepcuccseesesse 9.10 9.56 9.75 9.77 9.69 9.71 9.80 9.74 9.58 9.60 9.71 9.55 9.60 9.76 9.71 
Leather and allied products ...........| 11.00 11.67) 11.67 11.63 11.83) 11.87 11.90 11.94 11.76 11.64 11.65} 11.49 11.59 11.68 11.71 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.85 17.32] 17.33} 17.41) 17.44) 17.58] 17.60) 17.63} 17.55} 17.59) 17.84] 17.88) 17.86) 17.91} 17.79 
Printing and related support activities; 14.93 15.37] 15.36 15.46 15.41 15.48} 15.56 15.53] 15.57 15.61 15.54) 15.51 15.54 15.68 15.85 
Petroleum and coal products .........! 23.04 23.64} 22.96] 23.45} 23.63) 24.00] 24.06] 24.13) 24.32) 24.82) 24.48) 24.41] 24.24) 24.35) 24.42 
GhomicalSrgscerercrtockscxsrscesteerscda. ce 17.97 18.52) 18.60} 18.66) 18.66) 18.77] 18.79) 18.83} 18.85) 18.87) 19.02} 19.05} 19.20} 19.37} 19.31 
Plastics and rubber products ........... 13.55 14.18) 14.27 14.30 14.19 14.27 14.47 14.43 14.45 14.45 14.58] 14.55} 14.59 14.69 14.70 

PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING fencer ssecvpeetssscase-eoscanecce ere 14.56 14.96] 14.88) 15.00] 15.01} 15.13) 15.07) 15.19] 15.24) 15.16) 15.20] 15.24) 15.14) 15.18] 15.27 
Trade, transportation, and 
UUM OSirorerescvoncvaccsuntacvcosseceramipsreanenes 14.02 14.34| 14.32 14.42 14.38) 14.44 14.31 14.50 14.58 14.53 14.64 14.64 14.61 14.64 14.68 

Wholesale trade . ad 16.98 17.36] 17.35 17.41 17.42 17.56 17.46 17.56 17.60 17.47 17.60 17.67} 17.58 17.67 17.70 

Retallitrad@r is cnr. steescc.serecerer-cssace 11.67 11.90] 11.89} 11.99} 11.91] 11.92} 11.87) 11.98} 12.04) 12.03) 12.08} 12.08) 12.09} 12.08} 12.10 

Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.76 16.25} 16.33) 16.31 16.31 16.40; 16.33) 16.46) 16.58) 16.51 16.73} 16.72} 16.80) 16.88] 17.02 

UUSSireecrasucventacnencsocncaeeslncdsena tes 23.96 24.76] 24.81) 25.15} 25.23} 25.50) 25.26] 25.38] 25.29) 25.36] 25.69) 25.53) 25.33) 25.61) 25.28 

20.20 21.01 21.11 2135" 21.25) 228 2A Ol 2424 20.26) 21.17 “2124 CAA 21.18} 21.29) 21.44 
Financial activities..............cccceseeeeees 16.17 17.13) 17.34 17.27 17.25 17.42 17.26 17.35 17.47 17.37 17.45) 17.62 17.38 17.46 17.65 


Professional and business 
16.81 47.20) 17:00) 17.14 17.13] 17.41 17.29) 17.38) A747) 1728) S17.261") 317-45) sti7-28)" SS it 


SOIVICOS senaserucucuacoseveen onesasssevendaassas 
Education and health 

BOE VECO S recev ere chvocscuctescecssavecersnspuss 15.21 15.64; 15.68) 15.71 15.73} 15.79) 15.86] 15.94 15.95} 15.94) 15.99) 16.00} 16.06 16.19 16.18 
Leisure and hospitality .................... 8.58 8.76 8.68 8.78 8.78 8.83 8.94 8.89 8.92 8.89 8.84 8.85 8.78 8.79 8.82 
Other SOFVICOS.... 20s cnrsesscscccscssccessseone 13.72 13.84) 13.75; 13.82 13.78] 13.85} 13.88] 13.89) 13.90} 13.85} 13.87) 13.90} 13.90 13.80} 13.88 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
the service-providing industries. system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See 


"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


indoss Annual average 2003 2004 
A = = 
is 2002 | 2003 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. [ Mar. Apr. May June ny July” | Arie 
TOTAL PRIVATE.........0:c0+ee+04 $506.07 | $517.36 | $519.01 | $520.33 | $519.65 | $527.68-| $520.13 | $518.15 | $527.28 | $520.93 | $522.27 | $531.42 | $524.71 | $528.84 | $536.94 
Seasonally adjusted - - 517.78 | 517.78 | 519.99 | 522.55 | 519.12 | 523.56 | 524.58 | 525.59 | 525.38 | 528.29 | 526.18 | 531.34 | 533.03 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............+5 651.61 | 669.23 | 678.49 | 685.50 | 681.39 | 684.29 | 682.90 | 674.21 | 674.61 | 681.70 | 678.47 | 690.84 | 689.03 | 687.20 | 697.71 
Natural resources 
and mining.............0+0-| 741.97 | 766.83 | 772.63 | 780.13 | 778.36 | 784.55 | 781.70 | 784.80 | 786.98 | 797.66 | 794.53 | 798.25 | 809.01 | 802.75 | 806.81 
Construction.. ..| 741.82 | 727.11 | 753.66 | 752.25 | 744.16 | 730.76 | 714.34 | 712.88 | 711.31 | 732.29 | 721.96 | 741.11 | 738.03 | 754.99 | 755.41 
Manutacturing...........s.ecseeeeees 618.75 | 636.07 | 633.55 | 647.50 | 643.47 | 655.90 | 662.87 | 650.39 | 652.39 | 653.21 | 652.44 | 659.66 | 659.69 | 646.41 | 659.33 
Durable goods.........:s0:.s:0++., 652.97 | 671.53 | 669.09 | 684.74 | 680.21 | 692.22 | 703.08 | 688.06 | 688.88 | 690.97 | 687.19 | 695.14 | 695.13 | 674.37 | 695.08 
Wo0d products ....c:sscessseesseesseees 492.00 | 513.92 | 519.74 | 526.03 | 525.62 | 537.43 | 531.42 | 517.29 | 521.56 | 524.96 | 530.40 | 544.65 | 533.48 | 531.62 | 536.90 


Nonmetallic mineral products... 646.91 | 665.11 | 675.09 | 676.37 | 679.47 | 681.17 | 669.56 | 663.64 | 664.00 | 680.85 | 684.84 | 684.41 | 690.20 695.30 | 692.93 


Primary metals............. 749.32 | 767.63 | 754.21 777.75 | 771.98 | 785.93 | 799.97 | 796.29 | 787.64 | 790.02 | 800.06 | 803.88 | 808.89 | 791.78 | 801.92 
Fabricated metal products. 596.38 | 610.33 | 609.12 | 617.18 | 616.23 | 621.98 | 635.09 | 626.24 | 623.90 | 625.25 | 620.27 | 627.76 | 627.48 | 621.08 | 625.25 
MaChinery....ccsseseseseeeeee| 645.55 | 664.79 | 660.96 | 672.40 | 667.08 | 682.69 | 696.38 | 689.30 | 691.35 690.93 | 987.65 | 700.87 | 698.83 | 692.22 | 693.88 
Computer and electronic 


674.68 | 685.85 | 684.22 | 684.22 | 693.01 | 695.91 | 680.81 | 695.41 | 690.74 | 683.80 | 694.67 | 698.73 | 699.21 | 711.55 


nat 582.68 | 582.34 | 588.29 | 592.04 | 601.96 | 616.56 | 594.50 | 591.95 | 596.01 | 599.40 | 613.96 | 611.57 | 599.66 | 610.22 
Transportation equipment.......| 877.87 | 890.32 | 870.76 | 918.46 | 905.24 | 925.79 | 950.04 | 915.06 | 916.77 | 917.62 


905.66 | 915.47 | 912.07 | 838.70 | 902.62 
Furniture and related 
PFOdUCHS......c0ceeseseseeee| 494.01 | 505.23 | 513.78 | 518.76 | 508.69 | 523.20 | 528.43 | 510.23 | 505.17 | 510.62 | 517.06 | 517.69 | 521.38 | 515.22 | 530.00 
Miscellaneous 
MANUFACTUFING........eeseseeseeneeees 499.13 | 510.69 | 505.59 | 515.33 | 515.90 | 530.38 | 533.12 | 532.15 | 533.50 | 534.66 | 524.71 | 535.26 | 530.30 | 529.21 | 532.61 
Nondurable goods.........s.ssesesesed 566.84 | 582.65 | 581.61 | 593.62 | 588.27 | 600.88 | 602.64 | 594.11 | 595.20 | 596.00 | 595.90 | 602.20 | 604.21 | 602.57 | 607.02 
Food manufacturing..........0 496.91 | 502.61 | 506.88 | 517.29 | 505.69 | 515.11 | 514.12 | 504.78 | 499.36 | 498.84 | 497.66 | 511.13 | 512.20 | 512.47 | 511.53 
Beverages and tobacco 
PROGUCUS circsccctvetcestesvcsssvsveuettes 702.75 | 694.03 | 707.43 | 707.56 | 751.19 | 722.76 | 728.77 | 737.27 | 744.16 | 780.08 | 774.18 | 760.09 | 758.49 | 758.19 
TOXtle MUllSy. jee aays aaeecens 469.47 | 462.47 | 475.56 | 469.98 | 485.62 | 490.84 | 485.61 | 486.41 | 490.85 | 484.31 | 486.82 | 490.86 | 481.19 | 489.65 
Textile product mills... best 445.08 | 459.55 | 467.98 | 458.21 | 456.27 | 464.46 | 447.70 | 450.30 | 441.16 | 435.07 | 436.18 | 444.83 | 436.62 | 446.16 
APPAFEl.....eceeececceseceeeee| 333.66 | 340.22 | 339.30 | 341.95 | 348.84 | 356.36 | 352.80 | 343.82 | 345.84 | 350.40 | 347.76 | 346.67 | 348.48 | 349.41 | 353.44 
Leather and allied products......| 412.99 | 458.26 | 451.63 | 445.43 | 462.55 | 465.30 | 485.52 | 471.63 | 464.52 | 464.44 | 460.18 | 441.22 | 442.74 | 421.65 | 439.13 
Paper and paper products.......| 705.62 | 719.21 | 710.53 | 726.00 | 727.25 | 743.63 | 751.52 | 738.70 | 731.84 | 731.74 | 745.71 | 756.32 | 748.33 | 750.43 | 759.63 
Printing and related | 
support activities...........:.., 573.05 | 587.42 | 585.22 | 599.85 | 597.91 | 603.72 | 602.17 | 593.25 | 597.89 | 600.99 | 593.63 594.03 | 593.63 | 600.54 | 610.23 
Petroleum and coal 
PODUCHS......6cccscseereeseeeene 990.88 | 1,052.97 | 1,007.94) 1,045.87 | 1,068.08] 1,099.20} 1,061.05 | 1,068.96 | 1,074.94] 1,079.67 | 1,062.43) 1,091.13 | 1,095.65) 1,120.10} 1,135.53 
Chemicals..........cc0ssscs000+e.| 799-53 | 784.56 | 784.92 | 793.05 | 785.59 | 808.99 | 806.09 | 804.04 | 816.21 | 811.41 | 814.06 | 815.34 | 819.84 | 817.41 | 824.54 
Plastics and rubber | 
PFODUCHS......0.scceceesereceenene| 049.85 | 572.23 | 572.23 | 583.44 | 578.95 | 586.50 | 596.16 | 585.86 | 588.12 | 589.56 | 594.86 | 595.10 | 599.65 | 583.19 | 589.47 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. ........:.csssssssssssssseeeeee] 472.88 | 484.00 | 485.09 | 483.00 | 484.82 | 493.24 | 485.25 | 484.56 | 496.82 | 486.64 487.92 | 496.82 | 489.02 | 493.35 | 502.38 
Trade, transportation, | 
BN UTNHOS. occ ecasssenecsecerascenss 471.27 | 481.10 | 485.45 | 485.95 | 483.17 | 486.63 | 480.82 | 477.05 | 488.43 | 482.40 | 486.05 | 493.37 | 489.44 | 494.83 | 500.59 
WARS WAI cr corse mig 644.38 | 657.12 | 659.30 | 658.10 | 661.96 | 676.06 | 659.99 | 656.74 | 670.56 | 658.62 | 665.28 | 674.99 | 661.01 | 666.16 | 674.37 
Retail 1d€.......sseeerseee| 360.81 | 367.28 | 373.35 | 371.69 | 366.83 | 365.94 | 367.97 | 361.80 | 368.42 | 365.71 | 367.23 | 372.06 | 372.37 | 376.90 | 379.94 
Transportation and 
WAFENOUSING.......04sssseseeees| 579.75 | 597.79 | 604.21 | 606.73 | 603.47 | 615.00 | 602.58 | 597.50 | 613.46 | 604.27 | 610.65 | 627.00 | 621.60 | 626.25 | 641.65 
UtilitOS. eee eeeeeeeeeeseeenes| 979,09 | 1,016.94) 1,017.21] 1,026.12} 1,039.48 | 1,068.45 | 1,028.08} 1,032.97 | 1,039.42| 1,039.76 | 1,053.29| 1,054.39 | 1,046.13| 1,034.64| 1,026.37 
ISON OF as «cstiensevdin cs scadieevans 738.17 | 761.13 | 768.40 | 770.74 | 769.25 | 783.10 | 761.71 | 763.56 | 776.72 | 760.00 | 764.64 | 777.18 | 775.19 | 772.83 | 788.99 
Financial activities..............006 575.51 | 608.87 | 613.84 | 607.90 | 608.93 | 628.86 | 607.55 | 612.10 | 630.67 | 611.42 | 615.99 | 637.84 | 613.51 | 618.08 | 637.17 
Professional and 
business services................44 574.66 | 586.68 | 579.70 | 578.32 | 580.71 | 597.16 | 582.67 | 583.97 | 602.72 | 587.52 | 588.57 | 603.77 | 587.52 | 590.95 | 607.60 
Education and 
health S@rviCeS.........ccccceeeees 492.74 | 505.76 | 508.03 | 505.86 | 506.51 | 516.33 | 512.28 | 514.86 | 519.97 | 513.27 | 516.48 | 521.60 | 520.34 | 527.79 | 533.94 
Leisure and hospitality............. 221.26 | 224.35 | 228.28 | 222.13 | 223.89 | 226.05 | 225.29 | 221.36 | 230.14 | 225.80 | 224.81 | 229.22 | 207.40 | 231.18 | 233.73 
Other S@rviCeS.........:ccccesseeeeeel 439.76 | 434.49 | 433.13 | 431.18 | 431.31 | 434.89 | 430.28 | 429.20 | 433.68 | 428.73 | 428.58 | 435.07 | 428.42 | 430.56 | 434.44 
Data een to production oe natural resources ahi mining and manufacturing, Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (SIC) 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on 
providing industries. the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


(In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
QOOOE Here cee censse pire seiner 61.9] 62.9} 63.3} 59.5) 46.9) 61.7} 63.1 52.5] 51.5) 53.4) 56.8] 53:8 
200 4 ecccsncssessesvanscvoveassccensacesonoosveced 52.2} 47.8] 50.4) 34.4) 41.4) 39.2| 37.1 38.8} 38.3} 32.4) 36.7} 34.9 
2002: re scrcseusscsnvsssssusyisvasancussassonsvocss 40.1 35.1 41.0) 41.5) 41.7} 47.8) 4441 44.1 42.8; 39.0) 38.7) 34.5 
ZOOS arsine ttcssctecevstarstevtevcacsecrstonnt 41.2} 35.1 38.1 41.4) 42.8) 40.1 40.5| 39.7) 49.3] 46.0; 51.1 49.1 
52.3) 56.1 68.7| 67.6} 63.8) 60.1 49.5 
69.2] 66.2} 67.8) 68.3} 60.1 58.1 56.3] 61:5] ‘S6,5))- 63.2] 52:9)" 56.8 
52.7} 50.4/ 50.4) 43.5) 38.8] 34.9) 36.2) 37.9) 34.7] 35.3] 30.8] 32.0 
34.0) 37.4) 35.1 36.2} 36.7) 39.4) 39.9} 40.8) 38.7} 37.1 34.4) 34.7 
36.5, 32.6) 36.3] 35.1) 40.5] 42.6] 37.4, 35.4) 40.1) 45.5) 50.5) 51.1 
54.0} 55.2) 62.8) 70.0} 74.5) 69.1 61.0 
67.3) 69.1 75.2) 972.5) 46724) 167.8)" “6627.1, 60:8)5S9:0)|(5 55:0) 59:7; 54:0 
51.8} 50.0) 51.8] 47.3) 43.5] 41.5) 38.1 35.4) 32.2) 33.1 31.5] 31.4 
29.5| 30.0) 31.1 31.1 SUF Sead 37.2| 39.0) 34.7) 36.5) 35.3) 33.3 
33.6] 31.1] 31.7| 31.7) 33.5] 37.8] 36.2) 36.5] 40.5) 39.4) 426) 41.7 
48.9} 54.1 59.6] 64.7} 67.8} 68.9) 68.7 
70.9; 69.2} 73.2} 71.0/ 69.8} 71.0] 70.0) 70.3) 70.3) 65.6) 63.8| 62.1 
59.5) 59.5) 53.4; 49.3] 48.6) 45.0] 43.3) 43.9) 39.9] 37.8) 37.1 34.9 
33.6} 31.7} 30.2) 30.4) 30.2) 29.1 32.0; 31.3} 30.0} 29.5) 32.9} 34.7 
34.5 31.5 32.9) 33.5) 36.2) 34.4) -34.7) 33.1 37:6) 37:4) 83.1 35.4 
37.8| 43.2| 47.3} 50.7/ 54.9) 60.1] 62.8 
Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 
48.2) 58.3) 50.0} 50.0) 41.1 57.1 60:7) 28:6) 25:0/) 35.4 39.9} 41.1 
22.6; 22.0) 21.4 16.1 15.5] 23.2 13.7 14.3 19.0 17.9 14.9 10.1 
21.4 18.5] 23.8) 36.1 29.8; 32.7; 40.5) 28.0} 31.0 11.9 15.5 17.9 
26.2} 15.5} 22.6) 13.7] 26.2} 25.0] 28.0] 26.2) 27.4; 28.6) 51.2} 45.8 
42.9; 55.4) 60.1 66.1 64.9} 51.2) 54.2 
53.6] 53.6] 56.0} 548) 44.0) 44.0] 51.2) 47.6) 32.7) 25.0; 23.2} 38.7 
S57 ied Ae 16.4)| 14.9) esl el S74 dO) 8.9 8.3) 13.1 8.9} 10.1 
9.5 10.1 Tite 17.9 17.3 19.0| 28.0} 22.0] 23.8 15.5 6.5 4.8 
13:7) 13:1) 16:7 40:4)" 43:4) tao!) 46H) 464) 161) 24:40 27:45 ate, 
48.8; 51.8) 59.5} 66.1 71.4} 65.5} 60.1 
44,0) 52.4|"55.41 9 57-7) 47,6] 51-8) 56.05 45.2) 39.3 34:5 oor leorad 
22.0) 23.8) 22.0} 20.8 14.3 13.7 14.3 10.1 10.7 5.4 tia 4.8 
6.5 8.9 77 8.3 7.7 14.3 14.9 10.7 12:5) 10.1 8.9 8.9 
11.3 9.5 6.0 7 fe | 8.9} 13.1 8.9 4134 13.1 16.7 19.0 19.6 
28.6} 36.9} 46.4; 56.5) 61.3) 61.9] 66.7 
41.7| 39.3] 47.0} 50.0} 46.4) 52.4) 51.8) 49.4) 46.4) 40.5) 35.1 33.3 
29.8; 32.1 20.8 19.0 13.1 12.5 10.7 11.9 11.9; 10.1 8.3 6.0 
io 6.0 6.0 6.5 765 3.6 4.8 6.0 4.8 vat 4.8 8.3 
10.7; 60/ 65] 54} 83] 95] 95] 95] 10.7; 11.9] 9.5] 11.3 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with increasing and decreasing 


employment. 


See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" 
for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
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18. Job openings levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2004 2004 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” | Feb | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug.” 
ie = 7 
Total? ames eceipeeh ee eee 2,906 3,079 3,135 3,105 3,022 3,237 3,191 22 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 
Industry 
Total private” SBR Srna coenencOne Cet epecre cre 2,534 2,740 2,778 2,746 2,640 2,894 2,854 2.3 2:5 2.5 2.4 2.3 2.6 a0 
CONSMUCUON ivancaacswascapsskenessrexcasregel 99 113 105 108 94 88 118 1.4 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.3 1.3 ers 
M&MUACRTING:ccsrcrxsexstvccsscnciersanvenrs 226 232 251 244 247 240 233 1.6 1.6 LT 1.7 17. 1.6 1.6 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 458 524 531 521 503 567 537 1.8 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.2 21 
Professional and business services....| 491 502 518 530 494 583 601 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.1 2.9 3.4 3.5 
Education and health services........... 551 559 576 542): 496 537 533 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.0 
Leisure and hospitality...............:..00e] 383 370 376 391 421 435 413 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.2 
GOVEMNMOEN Ei sccsccccsssessscseavacensevesseeecess 364 353 354 360 380 343 340 17 1.6 1.6 1.6 Last, 1.6 1.6 
Region® 
NONMMGASH tices... etc ces cewes wees morssecnarl 500 569 560 526 546 545 545 2.0 2.2, 22 2.0 241 21 21 
SOM tte eerer weyers con iavshariendsat see na 1,112 1,176 1,191 1,164 1,164 1,280 1,290 2.4 2.5 25 2.5 2.4 at AY 
MIGWOStS cr occ siresenctuora-ross henenerese 680 663 692 688 631 635 598 2.2 2.1 22 2.2 2.0 2.0 1.9 
NV OST oaccenpes pean ecirict ve cestaronessthentenie dana 632 655 694 765 677 738 761 22 2.2 2.4 2.6 20 25 2.6 


1 


Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 
adjustment of the various series. 
2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 


services, not shown separately. 
° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 


Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 


West Virginia; Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah 
Washington, Wyoming. 

NOTE: The job openings level is the number of job openings on the last business day o! 
the month; the job openings rate is the number of job openings on the last business day 0} 
the month as a percent of total employment plus job openings. 

P = preliminary. 


19. Hires levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2004 2004 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. [ May | June | July | Aug.?| Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug.” 
otal ee ae toh ty kets ates ace ee 4,103} 4,603 4,308| 4,206) 4,433) 4,229) 4,358 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.4) 32| 3.3 
Industry 
Motel Oe VatScrtecrveevespoavevemssresosstaead 3,772} 4,256) 4,090] 3,938} 4,110] 3,930) 4,058 3.5 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.7 
COMBIUCHOM ss racrencaiaceceeneuctnstxeants ax} 382 437 421 406 436 368 399 5.6 6.4 6.1 5.9 6.3 5.3 5.8 
ManUfacturlig:.seosceuvcossvsesegeavscersess 355 361 354 336 370 352 339 2.5 25 2.5 23 2.6 2.4 2.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 945; 1,009} 1,032 938 945 957 999 3.7 4.0 41 37 3.7 3.8 3.9 
Professional and business services....| 529 713 609 631 692 621 693 3.3 4.4 3.7 3.8 4.2 3.8 4.2 
Education and health services........... 447 444 460 451 428 418 478 Hy 2.6 2.7 2.7 2.5 25 2.8 
Leisure and hospitality..........cccceeeeeees 766 810 766 739 749 760 741 6.3 6.6 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.2 6.0 
GOVENAMNGttt cep scetersxeriasaccsversvsectrires 323 343 300 272 328 310 308 1.5 1.6 1.4 1.3 1.6 1.4 1.4 
Region 
NGHG ASH. suc. .sarueesvertrcenvics co cresenv ss’ 689 744 810 708 703 720 735 2.8 3.0 3.2 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 
South... 1,608) 1,781} 1,582} 1,606) 1,709) 1,640) 1,643 3.5 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.5 
MidWOStierrasriscerttenscexcencucetaacy si ss0) 953) 1,040 991 956) 1,009 935 955 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.0 3.1 
WeSt. Hincidintrimmgucananmencinitd 876} 1,029} 1,093 951) 1,023 685} 1,020 3.1 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.0 3.6 
a ee Seen ee Mies 


‘Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


adjustment of the various series. 

® Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 
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Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 


Washington, Wyoming. 


NOTE: The hires level is the number of hires during the entire month; the hires rate 
is the number of hires during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 
P = preliminary. 


20. Total separations levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
Industry and region 2004 2004 
- 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.?| Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May | June | July Aug.” 
otal eaten Sete ero 4,073| 4,134) 4,088] 4,040/ 4,069] 4,074] 4,060 3.41 3.2 3.41 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.4 
Industry 
otal privatecee terse rs, cock Weten. 3,807 3,868 3,843 3,761 3,789 3,793 3,843 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Constructioniescs ccc seonc st scsxeee tess: 400 392 391 367 382 364 394 5.9 5.7 5.7 5.3 §.5 §.3 5.7 
Manufacturing: . .::.c<s<1.0.25---.ss8e sree 355 377 353 377 343 367 364 Xs) 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.5 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 899 978 1,013 917 927 972 952 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.7 
Professional and business services...., 590 597 606 556 607 613 584 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.5 
Education and health services........... 388 382 386 379 362 363 378 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.1 2.1 ere 
Leisure and hospitality... 727 715 679 696 734 694 724 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.9 5.6 5.9 
GOVEMNMENE: «cccaspsessscevsee ese tavreeteesneccoss 268 284 245 268 270 273 225 1.2 1.3 1.1 1.2 t.3 1.3 1.0 
Region 
Northeast: -3-05 sc.csvscsnsasiiseccasanceuorses 688 666 716 648 704 674 717 2.8 Pat 2.9 2.6 2.8 PAY f 2.8 
SOUT: cease pele douse vesvaateasatbearasesn 4 1,499 1,612 1,524 1,504 1,533 1,545 1,500 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 
MidWestio re icicssscdteaecdessactreeresp eve 929 938 877 833 853 935 827 3.0 3.0 2.8 Pdf 27 3.0 27. 
WOSEro seere rata ch coe vnpeccace spesamterscnaned 941 1,003 959 1,008 979 945 1,041 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.6 


a a a I a A I A I PEE I I CS 


'. Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
of the various series. North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
* Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
services, not shown separately. Wyoming. 

* Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 


York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, NOTE: The total separations level is the number of total separations during the entire 
month; the total separations rate is the number of total separations during the entire 


month as a percent of total employment. 


District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 


North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 
° = preliminary. 


21. Quits levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels’ (in thousands) Rates 
T 
Industry and region 2004 | 2004 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.” Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug? 
a i t 
CTO teal tere ic ee ec ema 2,178 2,271 2,278 2,173 2,284) 2,265 2,229 ys ier LF LF, ers 1.7 Naz: 
Industry 
Total private* Se Ceisuaa puns deguasthaseusasneseax<na 2,051 2,144) 2,151 2,026 2,162 2,141 2,122 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 
COPS WRICTION 25 conavs cae cx sxesorkd-daveteears snd 133 154 149 144 156 101 144 2.0 2.3 2.2 21 2.3 1.5 eR | 
Manufacturing............0.55 var 169 176 189 171 171 174 157 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.2 1.2 be al 
Trade, transportation, and utilities......, 493 530 563 §25 536 559 §52 1.9 2.1 2.2 2.1 21 2.2 2.2 
Professional and business services.... 302 309 323 259 322 322 309 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.6 2.0 2.0 1.9 
Education and health services........... 234 252 245 223 225 271 238 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.4 
Leisure and hospitality.................-.++ 447 465 429 455 480 442 465 3.7 3.8 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.6 3.8 
ISOVENNIMOM cee venersves-aaenuestecraseeece=scoes 126 129 129 129 123 126 111 6 6 6 6 6 6 3} 
319 314 390 318 334 338 337 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 
867 957 888 857 910 901 880 1.9 2.1 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.9 
455 474 479 479 485 505 453 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.5 
524 521 


’ Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment Midwest: lllinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
of the various series. Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 


2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 


services, not shown separately. Washington, Wyoming. 


2 Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; ® = preliminary. 


NOTE: The quits level is the number of quits during the entire month; the quits rate 
is the number of quits during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 
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22. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


Employment 


December Percent change, 
2003 December 


Establishments, 


rter 
County by NAICS supersector gee 


(thousands) (thousands) 2002-032 
United) Stateso ies wes cse ernnree cect ttre restr ectreneceunntgsent 129,341.5 0 
PYIVALG BIUISIIY iaercceccsena cccsenrnasisctarpanrsoneneyscntciney ence 108,215.1 
Natural resources and mining . 1,557.8 
GoOnstruction iiiiccavscccrereo 6,689.5 
Manufacturing 14,307.8 


Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 


Information ...... 
Financial activities 


Professional and business services 


Education and health services 
Leisure and hospitality ..... 
Other services . 


CHOWOTROTHONE cst cc ee vane tere pans te suceceva nes ra mascot aoasd astusctid poakishorsantter 


LOS Amngehes GA. iis icscicscsnsasctuvediscenczsssupishondesctvussttvavevackeaucespeasspates 


Private industry ............. 
Natural resources and mining . 
Construction ..........2.08 
Manufacturing 
Trade, transportation, and utiliti 
WAOMMAGION) <. csicacctevesnsicctecpapesencs 


es .. 


Professional and business ServiCeS ...........::.::cceceeeeeeeteeeeeeees 
Education and health services ... 


Leisure and hospitality ........ 
_ Other services ........... 
GOvernMent: 2. necesscesccectesessssazease 


Cook, IL 
Private industry ............. 
Natural resources and mining . 
Construction .............+ 
Manufacturing ............... 
Trade, transportation, and u’ 
MOFORMARON 5c -02hSeweesecspasoene 


Professional and business services 


Education and health services 


25,957.3 
3,165.9 
7,874.7 

16,113.2 

15,974.0 

12,042.8 
4,274.1 

21,126.3 


4,075.3 
3,486.3 
11.0 
133.9 
485.2 
794.6 
194.9 
237.9 
575.0 
456.5 
375.9 
220.7 
589.0 


2,539.8 
2,221.9 
1.3 
96.7 
265.7 
499.4 
66.1 
219.4 
405.5 
350.8 


| ant 
NO]H]NHYHDNHNOWNND-CO 


Tso 


Leisure and hospitality ........ 217.7 
Other services ........ . 95.1 
GOVErIMONE i ce nsecccsosarearcvvssvessncnnschessnicaccadctvar>ansesummcecier swuraaencs 317.9 
INOW! MOUs IBY, ccca ccanapescavazisdtwceckcvevxcanacesteccecadseess dceuessaconcanacanmenetee 2,253.6 
PLiV ete iS ty? ose co. caseetcseorunvvees acehv sunoure coe sooeecexncuspneneetreey 1,800.4 
Natural resources and mining . > A | 
Construction .............-:.00+ : 30.0 
Manufacturing ..... é x 46.6 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 2.0... esc eceeeeeteeeeeneeeeees 247.6 
WilOrinnon iss casdevs sey op ater stots ae scence anya aster Ee 130.6 


Financial activities 
Professional and business services 


352.0 
439.7 


Education and health services ....... 273.8 
Leisure and hospitality ......... : 188.2 
Other services . ; 82.9 
GOV ORIIMIONI page eh cectec ovvantataveias avccea eoadeers ashy SorttsaaepVanarerteanreenne 453.2 
PUBIVG, TK 5 sconcaserccstvnscsacecsanvausdateuaryoncdaxslplinesaasienapidtives teeetateatataneiee 1,841.5 
PrIVELG WNDUS WY: raceievesnas sactzcnnvicvncavssbassnenvecacsntvavereuscasatavennertianns 1,595.2 
Natural resources and MINING ..........:..seseseeseeereeeeeseteeeseees 62.5 
CONSWUCHON 4. dccseteners-tccecs 135.5 
Manufacturing 164.0 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. : 403.2 
HICOFITIAUOIN vay oi gsesepeerensctvanidesuainantvesis avexnavdtstasucsalanarentnessadagas : 33.8 
Financial activities ........c eee K 113.1 
Professional and business services 279.0 
Education and health services ....... 188.3 
Leisure and hospitality ......... 155.2 
OU ABIMICOG i enudivasoecae i caneie erie aan extranet tak 
GOVGMINGINE: sasaxszecxavissannseediversannveccesanltinsacanetsttiarvianaiaaemessies 


DANCOBET IZ. Geccrsstinnicssnnstea gp apiintntcneten tien wom icecterane 
Private industry ....0....ce 

Natural resources and mining . 

Construction . 


KABnUaCtLIPNNG Atte rancid eh ee Se 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 
(fOr GON cassie evzecrsecscrcerentss 


Professional and business services 
Education and health services ... 
Leisure and hospitality ......... 
Other services ............ 
Government) iisiauenssenseniarsieens 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Percent change, 


fourth quarter 
2002-032 


16.9 


22. Continued—Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
County by NAICS supersector Merde rhe December Percent change, Percent change, 
2003 December fourth quarter 
(thousands) q 
(thousands) 2002-037 2002-037 
Dalles sa Xetrexccrsccessscscas.ctrsmeserorarareteercasskc sos verte rises nadenusdoesvecaee 43 
Private industry ........... 48 

Natural resources and mining .. 22.7 
Construction 5.5 
Manufacturing .. 6.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 5.2 


Information .... i 
Financial activities ...... , E . 2.9 


Professional and business services 4.2 
Education and health services .... Pe : a 24, 
Leisure and hospitality ............. Goes : d 4.3 
Other Services ........c:ccceeee 2.8 
Government. scr ce ecccre rh nace es crea eee eee “1 
Orange; CA feccssccewvsssscesessceacscstetesuecsosesonncossentartenoiveveibessncstieveeaee : 5.3 
Private industny) saccccccsrcc coo tateesertecttnsccnasrcetieess i y 5.2 
Natural resources and mining .. : = 2 
Gonstruction .-rcnessctees-oereree : : : 5.9 
Manufacturing mcccsscccsessaktrecezissuarecesessersteasussnrstcstonracesstteen : 11.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 0.0... ccc eeceeeseeeeeeeeeseeee i Ql 
IMfOrMAtON, weccccecssssevsseacsrvecsversaces 5.3 
Financial activities ...........cee 6.2 
Professional and business services 2.8 
Education and health services . L i 3.7 
Leisure and hospitality ......... ? i H 3.8 
Other services ......... : : 3.0 
GOVErNMONK iprcceescscescsvedsocacesinenscuenestsecteedatine ds -asdctusmosnsescetare j : 6.0 
San Diego GA Frsreccesssscseretntvectavenasvaneceecsssneseitnsanenctrseanysaaceseee roy : : 2.6 
Private industry .............. 25 
Natural resources and mining .. : : 1.0 
GCONSHUCHON scr ecencncseaereesecaccucrparsnoadauversnncvnecamercarnavusiastascowerss i A A7/ 
Manufacturing 11.5 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 9 
WMONMAYON. socnucencsseccarceniscnnsevnnsese 5 ; -2.0 
Financial @Ctivities Zearcrnssscccxesspucsscucsansescucansieatexasuahontescicsesyses K , 4 
Professional and business services 2.8 
Education and health services .... B f 5.7 
Leisure and hospitality ...... ; is ; 24 
Other services ......... : b 5 2.7 
GOVOINIMO NL SicnntascececCeasstestvectiaucusvansusetsnvessreseontet sacs aantersercccrsurces 5 ‘i 2.9 
HRUINEIWA reeccpeceoetccecceccencsatrensetire ccs ae aataotes tn totevac ch tokuuaenensOeeeetat 2 
Private industry ........... -.3 
Natural resources and mining .. 8 
Construction 1.4 
Manufacturing ...... =2.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities : 2.6 
BFVEORTIREAWONY ce cgeysadiiie ca cen set usak csp is ia Snxesan-ta esis ee nanienncetadas pani : 5 -15.7 
FTES) ACUVINOS Gon caruccasercsncangptsvcnewsterncossnanhentbedunceescaniaacn sis E : 3.5 
Professional and business services 8.4 
Education and health services .... : 4 4.8 
Leisure and hospitality ............ 2 ‘ . 3.7 
Other Services ..............00 : i F E 4 
GOVOFIIMEM ta scctccsortesteteretrcstanescaxdes oecturststvancyschavesertvensncesezceaov { d 3.6 
Miamic Dads Fle rererecannccussscenes-xenes tncsatexeunassurctenssasaccspetrsexccn-eeancrec ; 4 3.5 
Private industry ........... : : 5 3.6 
Natural resources and mining .. 5 7 4.0 
GONSITUCTON circuenconcseecensaeecs ; : ; 27 
Manufacturing ..........cee 5.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 4.2 
HMONMAWON iesveusceeneecececennscaxerennn ; iS tit 
Financial activities ................ -1.1 
Professional and business services : 5.2 
Education and health S@rviCes .......ccssccescsscesscesseseceseesseeeeeees é is 2.3 
Leisure and hospitality ......... 5 ; 9.9 
Other services ......... . 3.0 
KGOVEFTIMEN ceartevecscsecrapcesacosscccesuanncssetaversetascnccsceverae<ncconsesvenasen : ‘ 2.8 
1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. Virgin Islands. 
2 Percent changes were computed from quarterly employment and pay data 4 Data do not meet BLS or State agency disclosure standards. 
adjusted for noneconomic county reclassifications. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. Data are 
3 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico or the preliminary. 
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23. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: by State, fourth quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
State fo aaa December Percent change, Percent change, 
2008 2003 December fourth quarter 
(ecueance) (thousands) 2002-03 2002-03 


United’ StatesS: c. castasecterencrat 129,341.5 3.6 
Alabama .. 1,838.1 4.0 
Alaska ..... 282.7 1 
Arizona .... 2,352.1 3.8 
Arkansas . 1,133.6 41 
California . 14,922.3 3.8 
Colorado . 2,134.6 2.0 
Connecticut 1,648.9 ; 3.8 
Delaware ........... 408.4 As) 5.0 
District of Columbia .. 654.8 -.4 3.9 
FbOn Atecersrenectcsc-secésncteacacctercacxcncacensys 7,424.5 8 3.8 
Georgia ... 3,845.6 2 2.8 
Hawaii . 583.0 1.3 3.0 
Idaho ... 577.5 6 1.8 
Illinois .. 5,738.7 -1.2 3.2 
Indiana 2,852.2 -.3 3.5 
lowa .... 1,418.5 0 4.7 
Kansas .... 1,298.3 -9 2.8 
Kentucky . 1,740.6 3 3.5 
Louisiana . 1,870.9 5 2.4 
WGN Goceccvicractssvsrcsrsdsacxsaneusevdvassesusacva 595.8 a 8 4.6 
Maryland ........ 2,466.4 3.6 
Massachusetts 3,154.6 5.2 
Michigan ......... 4,365.8 3.9 
Minnesota .. ae 2,591.9 3.2 
Mississippi .. pe 1,108.1 3.7 
MISSOUNT 3 cccasun censscsccacesececeesecgesecssiense 2,633.6 2.4 
IMOMtAN GA Fecexececcncstecacr<tcvseutvanceescsesrrece 396.6 4.0 
Nebraska . 884.4 3.2 
Nevada ....... aes Teattie 5.1 
NGW/HampshivG....-cvcrs-coresceeresessares 614.9 4.0 
New Jersey .... 3,912.8 3.4 
New Mexico 757.1 41 
New York ....... 8,379.2 ss 
North Carolina 3,759.6 45 
North Dakota .. 317.6 4.3 
OW Owaiavcrsescarcctsssserevevtis 5,322.4 3.8 
OK AROMA -octcsasecessscecens 1,423.4 4.2 
Oregon ....... 1,579.8 3.3 
Pennsylvania .. ai 5,524.5 4.7 
PATS NARI irc soistcosasesencisss ovtaarlnes 480.5 5.1 
South Carolina ... 1,781.0 3 3.4 
South Dakota . 365.4 3 41 
Tennessee .. 2,648.0 4 4.2 
Texas ...... 9,300.1 -.3 3.1 
Utah ..... 1,066.2 1.2 2.3 
Vermont .. 300.7 3 51 
Virginia .... 3,477.5 1.2 5.2 
Washington . 2,654.7 1.0 1S 
West Virginia .. ise 685.2 Jj 2.1 
WRONG co ceccssepiacisvnntsanacacrigapsysavackeve 2,715.4 0 44 
WYOMING: <reterastasessanrearis vores ceavsoraxsveurve 241.6 1.7 41 
PUGHO FICO creassevcattetiestsypscsiceosnvacssaes 1,074.1 3.5 47 
VIFGUTISIRIWAS: fprnynetseetrte ns agescrevsurse 42.5 -2 2.4 


1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (U!) 
and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
2 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico programs. Data are preliminary. 


or the Virgin Islands. 
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24. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by ownership 


Vear Average pyeraee Total annual wages | Average annual wage sath 4 
establishments employment (in thousands) per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
4 
6,679,934 109,422,571 $2,884,472,282 $26,361 $507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
8,101,872 128,233,919 4,714,374,741 36,764 707 
UI covered 
6,632,221 106,351,431 $2,771,023,411 $26,055 $501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 $12 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,51 1,280 35,943 691 
8,051,117 125,475,293 4,570,787,218 36,428 701 
Private industry covered 
6,454,381 91,202,971 $2,365,301,493 $25,934 $499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807 ,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 
7,839,903 107,577,281 3,930,767,025 36,539 703 
State government covered 
59,185 4,088,075 $117,095,062 $28,643 $551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 
64,447 4,485,071 175,866,492 39,212 754 
Local government covered 
118,626 11,059,500 $288,594,697 $26,095 $502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
146,767 13,412,941 464,153,701 34,605 665 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
47,714 3,071,140 $113,448,871 $36,940 $710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46 228 889 
50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 
50,755 2,758,627 143,587,523 52,050 1,001 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 


the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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25. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, establishment size and employment, private ownership, by 
supersector, first quarter 2003 


Size of establishments 
Industry, establishments, and 1,000 or 
employment Total Fewer than 5to9 10 to 19 20 to 49 50 to 99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 ee ae 
5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter .........-.::00 7,933,974] 4,768,812] 1,331,834 872,241 597,662 203,030 115,598 28,856 10,454 5,487 

Employment, March. ........ccsssessesseesseres 105,583,548} 7,095,128] 8,810,097] 11,763,253] 18,025,655] 13,970,194| 17,299,058] 9,864,934) 7,090,739] 11 ,664,490 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter... 124,527 72,088 23,248 14,773 9,226 2,893 1,593 501 161 44 

Employment; March) siccrecvcscsereccersaceesce-semn 1,526,176 110,155 153,629 198,895 275,811 198,122 241,559 171,063 108,563 68,379 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ........ceee 795,029 523,747 129,201 76,215 46,096 12,837 5,604 1,006 262 61 

Employment, March .......cesseseeseeee Pcs 6,285,841 746,296 846,521 1,021,722] 1,371,071 872,274 823,846 338,107 172,944 93,060 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter... 381,159 148,469 65,027 57,354 54,261 25,927 19,813 6,506 2,565 1,237 

Employment, March ........scscesessessseeseesees 14,606,928 252,443 436,028 788,581} 1,685,563) 1,815,385] 3,043,444) 2,245,183} 1,732,368) 2,607,933 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter ........eeee 1,851,662 992,180 378,157 239,637 149,960 51,507 31,351 6,681 1,619 570 

Employment, March ......cscsssesesseseereneees 24,683,356| 1,646,304] 2,514,548] 3,204,840) 4,527,709) 3,564,316] 4,661,898} 2,277,121} 1,070,141} 1,216,479 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter ..........:cse 147,062 84,906 20,744 16,130 13,539 5,920 3,773 1,223 575 252 

Employment, March ......:ccsesseesesessereeeeee 3,208,667 112,409 138,076 220,618 416,670 410,513 576,674 418,113 399,366 $16,228 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter ........ee 753,064 480,485 135,759 76,733 39,003 11,743 6,195 1,794 883 469 

Employment; Marchi @..-:cccsesestssatsozeee-sveeen 7,753,717 788,607 892,451} 1,017,662} 1,162,498 801,140 934,618 620,183 601,549 935,009 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter 1,307,697 887,875 180,458 111,532 73,599 28,471 17,856 5,153 1,919 834 

Employment, March. .......cssssssesssssesesseeeee 15,648,435} 1,230,208] 1,184,745] 1,501,470} 2,232,506} 1,969,466} 2,707,203) 1,762,251) 1,307,870) 1,752,716 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter ........:.. 720,207 338,139 164,622 103,683 65,173 24,086 17,122 3,929 1,761 1,692 

Employment, March  .......:escssesesseseeseeeees 15,680,834 629,968] 1,092,329] 1,392,099) 1,955,861} 1,679,708) 2,558,300} 1,337,188] 1,220,921] 3,814,460 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter ........:eee 657,359 260,149 110,499 118,140 122,168 34,166 9,718 1,609 599 311 

Employment, March .......:eccsssseseseeeeseeeee 11,731,379 411,192 744,144] 1,653,470] 3,683,448] 2,285,550} 1,372,780 545,304 404,831 630,660 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter . or 1,057,236 851,231 116,940 56,238 24,235 5,451 2,561 454 109 17 

Employment, March ....:.csscsssseseseeseeseeseees 4,243,633} 1,037,360 761,518 740,752 703,957 371,774 376,832 150,421 71,453 29,566 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2003. NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are only produced for 


first quarter. Data are preliminary. 
? Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 
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26. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by 


metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 


Metropolitamare ase ciate. sontectstacscesccressesectrees a crcns reas Reoeeee 


ADIIGMG WX, Perc cxcyesscn cee cas coctaescape mee torturer eee ceri ae avesrec eee 
Akron, OH ... 
Albany GA: See cncecenas 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, NY . 
Albuquerque, NW ........ 
Alexandria, BA\.<..c.csssssescsesssocas 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, P 
Altoona; PAS cchc.cc.ntnncters 
Amarillo, TX ...... 
ANCHOLAGSAKM cress xecsnyorcaees wctec ncancseatsctre cst eure tenes 
AINIIPAT DOM AIMI) Excceccscnesstucs-spaetoesescvssavessest oveasevsaceavascouonseedcrsecesar 
ANNISton) Aly cn..cccccyececones 
Appleton-Oshkosh-Neenah, WI 
Asheville, NC ...........0065 
Athens, GA . 
Atlanta, GA... cee 
Atlantic-Cape May, NJ 
Auburn-Opelika, AL .... 
Augusta-Aiken, GA-SC. i“ 
AUstin-SaniMarGOS: UiXiewcescavtcssatseesans:cusncesttcn soe aere ee canatonees 


BakerstielaiiGA crctccmecasseceseassssaveetsusetassaadaesvorbynaesoeatscisoasseer 
Baltimore, MD ... 
Bangor, ME .... 

Barnstable-Yarmouth, MA . 
Baton Rouge, LA ............... 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, TX . 
Bellingham, WA .............. 

Benton Harbor, MI ... 
Bergen-Passaic, NJ . nee 
BiIliMaS ss Wiliescstess-sosepsasstantson cartzevexe-ces racxcteencecnecesesuocsecvevarpoeees 


Biloxi-Gulfport-Pascagoula, MS .......:.s.cssessseseseseeteseseseeeseeeseaes 
Binghamton, NY ... 
Birmingham, AL 
Bismarck, ND .... 
Bloomington, IN .......... 

Bloomington-Normal, IL .. 
Boise City, ID 
Boston-Worcester-Lawrence-Lowell-Brockton, MA-NH 
Boulder-Longmont, CO 55 
ES BZONAS MK sexenar taco ca ce cites caltass yaasch vcdaec chunk xine vavav es etsiewaoasnxDagt 


Bremerton, WA 
Brownsville-Harlingen-San Beni 
Bryan-College Station, TX ........ 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY .. 
Burlington, VT) s..-.:c.-s:.5-s- 

Canton-Massillon, OH 
Casper, WY .......0+ 
Cedar Rapids, IA ..... 
Champaign-Urbana, IL ............. 

Charleston-North Charleston, SC 


Gharleston Mw Viitesiacrccccsicciecertsccnamnececgases «oath ar evareerecastresscecracar 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC . “y 
Charlottesville, VA ..........600 
Chattanooga, TN-GA 
Cheyenne, WY ..... 
Chicago, IL ........... 
Chico-Paradise, CA . 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN .. 
Clarksville-Hopkinsville, TN-KY 
Cleveland-Lorain-Elyria, OH ........:.:ccceeeeee 


Colorado: Springs; CO) Siete cesecncscessncestatecsseorerseaesstvennensuennicais 
Columbia, MO ... Ba 
Columbia, SC ... 
Columbus, GA-AL . 
Columbus, OH ...... 
Corpus Christi, TX 
Corvallis, OR .... 
Cumberland, MD. 
Dallas; TX. .c.ves---n sas 
Danville yA ikcrserecnecscee ne cetaas tye aasarscxpacarusaus Alneteonaspvnncayenaapanievecs 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


$38,423 


=k 


25,517 
34,037 
29,913 
35,994 
32,475 
27,300 
34,789 
27,360 
28,274 
39,112 


39,220 
27,547 
33,020 
28,771 
29,942 
41,123 
32,201 
26,405 
31,743 
39,540 


SAR NWA wWwWH-wWwH= 


NABNVEONOHY SBNO > 


31,192 
38,718 
28,446 
32,028 
31,366 
32,577 
28,284 
32,627 
45,185 
28,553 


28,515 
31,832 
35,940 
27,993 
28,855 
36,133 
31,955 
45,685 
44,037 
36,253 


NONCHOON=+H0 BHAWORAN=BWH HOMDMORROHAOR OL WMHDDDODAN A 


diel ee ely 


33,775 
22,892 
26,051 
32,777 
35,169 
29,689 
28,886 
34,730 
31,995 
29,993 


32,136 
38,413 
33,328 
30,631 
28,827 
43,239 
27,190 
37,168 
26,940 
36,102 


Of NYNNAON 


ot BO ds ee ee ee 
ODNNONNY®ANwW®®O NRADwHBHYO 06 WONNWWHW>R> 


34,681 
29,135 
30,721 
29,207 
36,144 
30,168 
36,766 
26,704 
43,000 
26,116 


i) PWNMWNHNDYNY 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area’ 
us Percent 


change, 
2001-02 


Florence, AL . 
Florence; SC sccssencsnesacses 


ANNOALORERO 


Davenport-Moline-Rock Island, JA-IL .......ccecesccscesesseeeesesceeeneeee $31,275 27. 
Dayton-Springfield, OH : psy) 
Daytona Beach, FL . 3.6 
Decatur, AL .......... -1.7 
Decatur, IL .... -4 
Denver, CO ... -.5 
Des Moines, IA 3.9 
Detroit, MI ..... 2 
Dothan, AL .... : 4.4 
Dovern DE ge acaesausrcethawmccrsarceritreeresiiesconsorertieersareneertncdcan 7.4 
DUDUQUO, TA ererecsnecosscvnanecespsertnasqanst¥ann one sctsswasaassedonsenpnniteesyeaay 2.8 
Duluth-Superior, MN-WI 4.0 
Dutchess County, NY .... -1.4 
Eau Claire, WI ........ 3.9 
El Paso, TX .....0000. 2.9 
Elkhart-Goshen, IN . 5.3 
Elmira, NY .... 1.7 
Enid, OK ... 27 
Erie, PA .... LZ 
Eugene-Springfield, 15 
Evansville-Henderson, IN-KY ........:ssssccessesssesseeeeseseeeseeeseesenss 0 
Fargo-Moorhead, ND-MN ..... 1 
Fayetteville, NC .......sssesseseseeees 9 
Fayetteville-Springdale-Rogers, AR 8 
FlagstatfsAZ-UT) trnrsccctassscsseseects 7 
Flint, MI... 4 

7 

6 

9 

5 

0 

=, 

os 

2 

A 

2 

2 


Fort Collins-Loveland, CO . . 

Forti Lauderdale nF: cettes.succcaccterearscnscncecessnsnersexctase tacerveneneee 

FortiMyers-Cape: Coral EL iisvessscuserscvsscrsetccrsssnazcwiventassuccatinny? 3. 
Fort Pierce-Port St. Lucie, FL : 5 
Fort Smith, AR-OK ..... 1 
Fort Walton Beach, F 4 
Fort Wayne, IN .... 2 
Fort Worth-Arlingto 2 
FrOSNOR GA ccvesermcreree 4 
Gadsden, AL.... 1.8 
Gainesville, FL ............ ; 2.7 
Galveston=Texas CRY 71X. sviccccsccstevtsccessistanve Sesvectessccaccenersacces an 
Geary WIN) sisecssccesavesseanesaasscnestsesayctvasupouncsudeqvncexasdaaeanocissiesayeyoeans 15 
Glens Falls, NY : 3.8 
Goldsboro, NC ..... 17 
Grand Forks, ND-MN .. 3.0 
Grand Junction, CO ......eccseseeeseees 3.3 
Grand Rapids-Muskegon-Holland, MI 23 
Great Falls, MT .....cceceeeeee 3.4 
Greeley, CO.. 3.5 
Green Bay, WI . 3.3 
Greensboro—Wi 2.0 
GrSONViIlleS NG: ivccican axe ncecnd un Causcaesorarom veasarcivetenL 2.7 
Greenville-Spartanburg-Anderson, SC 2.5 
Hagerstown, MD .....cssssessesserssseresees 3.5 
Hamilton-Middletown, OH ......... 2.0 
Harrisburg-Lebanon-Carlisle, PA . 3.3 
Hardorg: OTs. amjoutncdao ou 1.2 
Hattiesburg, MS .......... 3.6 
Hickory-Morganton-Lenoir, NC . 2.5 
Honolulu, HI oo... : 44 
PLOUETI GYAN vi scties starampnenccactnrnsandrama recaratainn veséreveverangunetererreate 1.4 
PROUSTON, TX: aisha cacea vnss sas rn canteyeciea eansmmmucdckispebannovaree aeons -.2 
Huntington-Ashland, WV-KY-OH .....ssesssssessessesesseeessesusenennee 3.1 
PHUPLO VIG, AL. ius cedfeta srvtatarecomeesonnnpassvcrtataapinntuanan ital eneaav oni 5.0 
Indler@ Gols, UN) cccthretspannsacnsereyencecen cen tiaad annunailhenenrecentoi ne ver 
lowa City, IA .... 29 
Jackson, MI ..... 2.5 
Jackson, MS .... 2.4 
EXGRSON,, TIN! cssvsnnccapeayssanenepiconuyn na leeirn tine asev true eas aterm re oes 3.5 
Jacksonville, FL ... 4.2 
VECKSONVIIIG,; NG: vexncussasccicausunanceer Gromit tecrr cones sPeRiVel nt ee een RS 44 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area! 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


VAMOSIOWNS NY, irecaesersctversuiccescecc cence creteresvaePcauenckonccesarseseus $25,913 $26,430 2.0 
Janesville-Beloit, WI 31,482 32,837 4.3 
Jersey‘ Citys Nui tates tararaeesseouvetend 47,638 49,562 4.0 
Johnson City-Kingsport-Bristol, TN-VA 28,543 29,076 1.9 
SONNSIOWNEPAY «.ccSisccatipecscnaceettonaes 25,569 26,161 2.3 
Jonesboro, AR .. 25,337 26,165 3.3 
JOPIN IMO. sts 26,011 26,594 2.2 
Kalamazoo-Battle Creek, Ml .. 32,905 34,237 4.0 
Kankakee, IL .........cseee a 29,104 30,015 3.1 
KansasiGity;| MO-KSineasscocscoatiramoe meen 35,794 36,731 2.6 
Kenosha, WI scccsscoceoszscocsvasvessases 31,562 32,473 2.9 
Killeen-Temple, TX . 26,193 4.2 
Knoxville, TN 30,422 3.0 
Kokomo, IN ....... 39,599 3.0 
La Crosse, WI-M 27,774 3.4 
Lafayette, LA .... 29,693 1.4 
Lafayette, IN ..... af 
Lake Charles, LA ............ 1.9 
Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL mee 21 
Gancastery PA iictrceares ites Se csctiabomn tysteacssstcspteuateteractaaacesaane Due 
Lansing-Eastlansing) Mi csc nsecccedeetccschseesaecetercsneactercencnsvassrecne 3.1 
ERT OGONTXieevespcucsseteies 2.5 
Las Cruces, NM ... 3.9 
Las Vegas, NV-AZ 3.2 
Lawrence, KS ... 27 
Lawton, OK ... 2.3 
Lewiston-Auburn, : 5.0 
Lexington, KY .......... 3.7 
Lima, OH ...... aie 2.5 
LINGOINNE Ries ccs crcnuscartcrssscasreondeansramtibeccaccanestteneyincecverenatanee 4.3 
Little Rock-North Little ROCK, AR .........sccsscssssrsssesesssessssreesens 2.5 
Longview-Marshall, TX ..........+ ore 5 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA 2.0 
Louisville, KY-IN oo... 2.6 
Lubbock, TX ..... 3.9 
Lynchburg, VA .. 2.0 
Macon, GA. .... 4.2 
Madison, WI .. 3.9 
Mansfield, OF. cccccssvictatcorssese ; 4.5 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX .......:.ssesseseseensssseeeseseenseaeeenes 3.9 
Medford-Ashland, OR ...........06 3.2 
Melbourne-Titusville-Palm Bay, 3.4 
Memphis, TN-AR-MS. .........:00 3.8 
Merced, CA ..........e 5.1 
Miami bnavecsccseunctsencaatectonscncssetucrs 3.4 
Middlesex-Somerset-Hunterdon, NJ 1.0 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, W1 ............ 2.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI 24 
Missoula, MT ......ccccseeeeees , 41 
MOBO RAL 205 oosdcceesccusauacscscsvevsavcadatetsssevesicssccovessersacctastveraieceses 2.2 
MOCGSION GA rrrccerec setter cre tec ons nausea iactbetnacecacstedenncnctveposenece ccs 4.0 
Monmouth-Ocean, NJ : 1.8 
Monroe, LA ........::eee 3.9 
Montgomery, AL 47 
Muncie, IN ..... 2.3 
Myrtle Beach, SC . CAL 
Naples, FL ........ 2.2 
Nashville, TN .... 3.1 
Nassau-Suffolk, N ; 1.9 
New Haven-Bridgeport-Stamford-Waterbury-Danbury, CT .... 52,198 51,170 -2.0 
New iondon-NorwiGh G0 cssrceccvanssecctuc-accortsenssabacuanscessnccsnes 38,505 38,650 4 
New Orleans, LA ........ 31,089 32,407 4.2 
New York, NY ... 59,097 57,708 -2.4 
Newark, NJ ....... 47,715 48,781 2.2 
Newburgh) NY-PA i oecteres sess: csescsctesbtaoanasanssnesr 29,827 30,920 Che 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC . 29,875 30,823 3.2 
Oakland) GAC s.ccerereseectsnecrecctusesanpartevacscree 45,920 46,877 2.1 
Ocala Fl ais sctecsce 26,012 26,628 2.4 
Odessa-Midland, T 31,278 31,295 al 
Oklahoma City, OK ....cscesesseseseseeseneees 28,915 29,850 3.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area! 


90 


Shreveport-Bossier City, LA . 
Sioux City, IA-NE ........... 
Sioux Falls, SD .... 
South Bend, IN 
Spokane, WA ... 
Springfield, IL... 
Springfield, MO 
Springfield, MA .... 
State College, PA .........0. 
Steubenville-Weirton, OH-WV 


Oly mpiay WA ecrececectertees-ccsesuxesraptesrceaeottesessacnssOyises-Udreseveresrurs $32,772 3.0 
Omaha, NE-IA .. 3.9 
Orange County, CA . 2.4 
Orlando, FL .......... 3.8 
Owensboro, KY ... 3.3 
Panama City, FL... 3.8 
Parkersburg-Marietta, WV-OH . 5.8 
Pensacola; Fila ncssssccceresrsen A) 
Peoria-Pekin, IL ... 2.9 
Philadelphia: PANU yvcercsiveestesncecestsearsiavesrnecenassevencterceresyersaten 40,231 41,121 2.2 
PHOGRIX=MESAWAZ Srssvccerwcsscecascaveccvusersnysevcsvradeocsstevedaacevebsenasve 35,514 36,045 16 
Pine Bluff, AR ...... 27,561 28,698 41 
Pittsburgh, PA ... 35,024 35,625 17 
Pittsfield, MA ..... 31,561 32,707 3.6 
Pocatello, ID . 24,621 25,219 2.4 
Portland, ME .......ccsessesseceee 32,327 33,309 3.0 
Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA ... 37,285 37,650 1.0 
Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket, 33,403 34,610 3.6 
Provo-Oremy UT <irrsccccsescssssvencs 28,266 28,416 6 
PUCIIONCO! jc. ccscgenccscdrrtoascseseccsvsitevseaceoeeaatacsunctal seacresancsroecaree 27,097 27,763 25 
Purnita’ Gorda: S.sctitecss-ccassncacondescassttonccscceudsstveccrsctamenweretetes 25,404 26,119 2.8 
Races WI ic saccccrcieecteatccsecae 33,319 34,368 SA 
Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill, NC .. 38,691 39,056 a 
Rapid’ City SDI. sssesceccccees<e 25,508 26,434 3.6 
Reading, PA ..... : 32,807 33,912 3.4 
Redding, CA . : 28,129 28,961 3.0 
Reno, NV 34,231 34,744 +5 
Richland-Kennewick-Pasco, WA .. 33,370 35,174 5.4 
Richmond-Petersburg, VA ........ a 35,879 36,751 2.4 
Riverside-San Bernardino, CA .......cccccccsecessceseeeecceseeeseeeseseeee 30,510 31,591 3.5 
FROGMORO SV Artic otcsevyacexdotssansnsattusrsssaszuedeek ad 30,330 4.8 
Rochester, MN . - 37,753 3.4 
Rochester, NY 34,327 to 
Rockford, IL .. 32,104 2.3 
Rocky Mount, 2 28,770 4 
Sacramento, CA .....sscsceseesees 7 38,016 3.5 
Saginaw-Bay City-Mi 35,429 0 
St. Clouds MINiivassntecccrssversossssan 28,263 45 
St. Joseph, MO . ‘ 27,734 2.8 
SEGHOUIS! MOREE icc Seas sets penssssevsencovns chan tans aracsunaveentettennee 35,928 2.2 
SAIS SOR! avsstacavnenaccesee-s xsavncncenancbeaate cists siohasuahaniaaennen raceme 28,336 3.1 
Salinas, (CA :i-sscsstuaeas axe 31,735 2.3 
Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT .. 31,965 2.0 
San Angelo, TX... 26,147 <3 
San Antonio, TX .. 30,650 2.2 
San Diego, CA ..... 38,418 2.3 
San Francisco, CA 59,654 -5.1 
San Jose, CA.... 65,931 4.4 
San Luis Obispo : 3.1 
Santa Barbara-Santa Maria-Lompoc, CA .......ccccccseseseseseeseees 2.2 
Santa Cruz-Watsonville, CA v.usccsscscscssessssssssessarsscsesersssearaness 2.0 
Santa Fe, NM wees 5.2 
Santa Rosa, CA .......... 1.0 
Sarasota-Bradenton, FL . 3.5 
Savannah; GA. wasters anronncains 24 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, PA 2.4 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, WA .......... 1.8 
SHAKON) PA: carves von sonesacens 4.4 
Sheboygan, WI ........ 42 
SHSFMAN-DENIBON; TH ‘csscerivncteacesbrersveevercacenetvuascuctereneemeeee -1.0 

3 

9 

5 

4 

5 

He) 

A 

6 

2 

3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


SLOCKLON- LOGIE CA a. ccccae cceisocescesoancic sacteoceet eevedhsc sssepe restorers $30,818 $31,958 
Sumter, SC ....... ae 24,450 24,982 
Syracuse, NY . =e 32,254 33,752 
Tacoma, WA ..... ae 31,261 32,507 
Palahassee. Pl. cccvcu..o anne ey 29,708 30,895 
Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL are 31,678 32,458 
Terre: Hautes IN cccscpsescescvecsastaensuasesneoe eee 28,415 
Texarkana, TX-Texarkana, AR . CATT 
Toledo, OH .... = 33,513 
MTOPOKANIKS wore cctatrassee ease rescore mee erie A 31,707 


SASHNANH0M KWOHORANARANYW 


NOMWDODD TDHM=NORW NNYBADONDWN HOW=OMDMDRH=-HR OCDMONCODVON 


TRE OUMOT SING oo steccy sous un seeacunsucs osaeseaeee ess atsvaaeckanssaxouaeiesseseesseerece? A 47,969 
Tucson, AZ . 31,673 
Tulsa, OK ....... 32,241 
Tuscaloosa, AL . 30,745 
Tyler, TX mee 31,050 
Utica-Rome, NY .... 28,500 
Vallejo-Fairfield-Napa, ; 34,543 
Ventura, CA .........ccccccsesss 38,195 
Victoria, TX oes i 29,168 
Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton, Nu .......ccecccscescssceseeeseeseeeeseeseeees 32,571 33,625 


3 
Visalia-Tulare-Porterville, CA, s.csccscscsesccessvosssssssesssssessscessnnssnens 24,732 25,650 3. 
Waco: TX iticctersrassesvacnccsseses <i 28,245 28,885 2s 
Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV a 47,589 48,430 Ar 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls, IA ... ee 29,119 29,916 2 
Wausau) WI sect csovercsssnvan es 29,402 30,292 3! 
West Palm Beach-Boca Raton, FL . 3 35,957 36,550 1 
Wheeling, WV-OH ............ oa 26,282 26,693 is 
Wichita, KS ........... a 32,983 33,429 1. 
Wichita Falls, TX a 25,557 26,387 3 
Writtarnisport: PA: icc.cccagcadievesssvescehasavarcdsnteeacausesstaartvaceutvvesvacss 27,801 27,988 


Wilmington-Newark, DE-MD ..... co 42,177 
Wilmington, NC . 29,287 


2 
Yakima, WA ... sae 24,204 3 
Yolo, CA ..... aa 35,352 : 
ON ch Amserectvsecceresnersse a 31,936 2 
Youngstown-Warren, OH a 28,789 3 
Yuba City, CA oo. ae 27,781 4. 
PUTTER AZ tena connect evden tecatuan tec enes ove op okicannanumreusne resume aeatererananten 22,415 4 
AQuadillay PRY. ssisccccuvctcessscscossessscasssssvensaedhvescasvdesecescsscesheverorsee 18,061 6 
Arecibo, PR ... ore 16,600 8 
Caguas, PR ... 18,655 5 
Mayaguez, PR 17,101 2 
PONCE, PR isciscvessensss 17,397 4 

4 


20,948 


' Includes data for Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA) and Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(PMSA) as defined by OMB Bulletin No. 99-04. In the New England areas, the New England County 
Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definitions were used. 


2 Each year’s total is based on the MSA definition for the specific year. Annual changes include 
differences resulting from changes in MSA definitions. 


3 Totals do not include the six MSAs within Puerto Rico. 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


27. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 1994' 1995 | 1996 1997' | 1998' | 1999" 2000' 2001 2002 2003 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Civilian labor fOrCe.......ccccceceeesceesseeees 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 146,510 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
Employed iccccscsccncivesccedtossreesssseeeer 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
WeMPlOVSd Ncrcccacvanesavsctsnomnecreess 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate . 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 6.0 
Not in the labor force........sceceeeececeeerees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 74,658 


' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


28. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 es 2002 2003 

Total private EMployMeNt.........ccseecceeeeees 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,828 108,356 
Total nonfarm employment.............00cc08 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,341 129,931 
GQOUS=PLODUCHNGiearcanancsravcuryesces-svseesnerees 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,557 21,817 
Natural resources and mining...........008 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 583 $71 
CORSHRCH ON: tics vavtvesievccanncras 4 4,779 5,095 §,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,716 6,722 
Manufacturing 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,259 14,525 
Private Service-Providing........ssseceseseeeseeee 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,271 86,538 
Trade, transportation, and utilities.......... 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,497 25,275 
Wholesale trade........csssssesseecsseeeseerees 5,093.2 §,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 5,933.2 5,772.7 5,652.3 5,605.6 
Fetal RAGS ives cccerenaconcccercne-neceeh seeeaen 13,020.5} 13,490.8} 13,896.7| 14,142.5| 14,388.9| 14,609.3| 14,970.1 15,279.8| 15,238.6} 15,025.1 14,911.5 
Transportation and warehousing........, 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,223.6 4,176.7 
Utilities =! 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 599.4 596.2 580.8 
MNONTHAMON saiscasasepstarsciacsscassese ess eaeen eyed 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,395 3,198 
Financial ACtiVitieS....ccccceceererenerereereeee 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,847 7,974 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 15,976 15,997 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,199 16,577 
Leisure and hospitality............:s00eeeee 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,986 12,125 
OU BOPVIGES. 5, ceca -snacecesswavecoencatsnnes 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 5,372 5,393 
GOVOMAMGI corcectszatiaicsdiussscistineter nee) 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,513 21,575 


Note: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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29. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
ee 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 | 2002 2003 
1 | Jase 
Private sector: 
AVeTage Weekly: NOUNS cs sturceceussssszcerevacseriateen teens 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 33.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........c0cceseeeeee 4 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 15.35 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......c:cccssesesee+- 378.40) 390.73} 399.53} 412.74) 431.25} 448.04] 462.49] 480.41 493.20} 506.07; 517.36 


Goods-producing: 


Average weekly hOurs.........sscs000 40.6 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.1 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ‘ai 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27, 15.78 16.33 16.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........c::1000++ 498.82) 519.58} 528.62} 546.48] 568.43| 580.99) 599.99! 621.86} 630.04/ 651.61) 669.23 
Natural resources and mining 
Average Weekly NOurs.......sscsscsscsssssssecssecesoesesees 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 43.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............ Pe) 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.19 17.58 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Construction: 


634.77| 653.14} 670.32) 695.07} 720.11 727.28) 721.74) 734.92) 757.92} 741.97) 766.83 


Average weekly NOuls...........cscsssssssssssssssserrserace 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). al 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.52 18.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 539.81} 558.53} 571.57) 588.48} 609.48) 629.75} 655.11; 685.78] 695.89} 711.82} 727.11 
Manufacturing: ; 
AVEF AGE WOOK Y NOUNS izretecesssctcscgesschevescevsactvevesssees 41.1 41.7 41.3 41.3 417 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 40.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 15.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 480.80} 502.12} 509.26} 526.55 548.22) 557.12) 573.17| 590.65} 595.19} 618.75] 636.07 
Private service-providing: 
AVErAGE WEeKIY NOUNS ......-4--csecensecsayscnarersasesenreres 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 14.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 345.03} 354.97} 364.14) 376.72) 394.77} 412.78] 427.30} 445.00} 460.32) 472.88) 484.00 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average Weekly NOurS..........:ssssscsssecsessessenseesees 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... | 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 14.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 359.33} 370.38} 378.79} 390.64) 407.57) 423.30) 434.31 449.88} 459.53) 471.27) 481.10 
Wholesale trade: 
Average WeeKIY NOULS........cccseceseeeeeessenseseeeeees 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 37.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). ae 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.98 17.36 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 484.46} 501.17} 515.14) 533.29} 559.39} 582.21) 602.77} 631.40} 643.45) 644.38) 657.12 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUrS.........ccessesetscseesesensceesseee 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 11.90 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 484.46} 501.17} 515.14) 533.29) 559.39) 582.21; 602.77} 631.40} 643.45) 644.38) 657.12 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average weekly NOUrS........s0008 38.9 39.5 38,9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 5 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.76 16.25 
Average weekly earnings (iN Collars)... 494.36} 507.27) 513.37) 525.60) 542.55} 546.86) 547.97) 562.31 662.70} 579.75) 597.79 
Utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUIS......cceccscesereeessrsstersesnecees 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 41.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........s004 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.96 24.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......::000++ 756.35} 789.98} 811.52] 830.74) 865.26| 902.94) 924.59} 955.66} 977.18] 979.09] 1,016.94 
Information: 


36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.2 
14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.20 21.01 


Average weekly NOUIS.........:.:seseeseer 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 535.25} 551.28) 564.98] 592.68} 622.40) 646.52) 675.32} 700.89) 731.11 738.17} 761.13 
Financial activities: 

Average Weekly NOULS........:escecesceseesseeceseesteneeee 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 35.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... aed 11.36 11.82 12.28 1274 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 17.13 

Average weekly earnings (in Gollars)..........0+ 403.02} 419.20} 436.12} 451.49) 472.37) 500.95) 517.57) 537.37) 558.02} 575.51 608.87 
Professional and business services: 

Average WECKIY NOUIS........ccccrseeseeseeseeeceeereeeenes 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... te 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 17.20 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-.+.++4 406.20] 414.16] 426.44) 442.81) 465.51| 490.00! 510.99} 535.07) 557.84) 574.66) 586.68 
Education and health services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........-ssscescesesersseenceresseees 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 32.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.21 15.64 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........0+ 359.08} 368.14] 377.73) 388.27; 404.65) 418.82) 431.35) 449.29) 473.39} 492.74| 505.76 
Leisure and hospitality: 

Average WeeKly NOULS.......ceecsceeeceeeseseneesteeseees 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 25.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.58 8.76 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 163.45} 168.00} 171.43) 176.48} 185.81] 195.82) 202.87) 211.79) 215.19) 221.26) 224.25 


Other services: 
Average Weekly NOUMS.....:.sccesceseesseeceseeeeeeeneneneee 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 31.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 13.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 322.69} 332.44] 342.36] 352.62! 368.63) 384.25) 398.77; 413.41) 428.64) 439.76) 434.49 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
(Sic) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


30. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
as eT eT Ty eee 
es 4 
, 3 months | 12 months 
Series June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June one ended 
June 2004 
+ +— 5 i ——- 
Civilian: workors cx. eet cocky tt ME ae cen: 159.9] 161.3] 162.2) 164.5) 165.8} 167.6} 168.4) 170.7) 172.2 0.9 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkemSscicaisesccersoousrsaseeecoune-osstrecdersetevenssarsand 162.1 163.5] 164.3) 166.7/ 167.9) 169.9} 170.7} 172.7) 174.0 8 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical...... 159.3 161.4 162.4 164.1 165.0 167.0 168.0 170.2 Wiz 6 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 165.6} 166.3 166.7 t7 tt 172.0 174.0 174.9 175.8 177.1 a 3.0 
Administrative support, including clerical... 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 171.7 172.5 175.3 WWE er 1.1 4.2 

Blue-collar workers... iL Son 156.4] 157.5} 159.8} 161.4| 162.9! 163.7) 166.9; 168.8 141 4.6 

SELVICCLOCCUPALIONS dreccvscccieestesnecaivccerses srsesices ceatetneneeens) 159.4) 161.3) 162.2) 164.1 165.0; 166.8} 167.9; 169.7} 170.9 ers 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOODS PLOGUCINGsseseterectivsccasersocssetssersnerssveateeccesenceceroseantiel 157.7 158.7 169.2 163.1 164.6 165.8 166.8 170.4 171.9 9 4.4 
Man Ufa CHIT tacce-rscccesvasvovticuscenpescsaneass <ssarteanarovecxeancmecence 158.1 159.1 160.5| 164.0} 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 171.7) 173.2 9 4.7 

Service-producing.. .| 160.7} 162.2) 162.8) 165.0) 166.2] 168.2} 169.1 170.8; 172.3 9 3.7 
SOMVIGOS maceecccs sence cecrcrin sai qoaesctt cas cctsacsuternstovsecconeersnaveert® 161.1 163.2} 163.9) 165.3) 166.3) 168.5] 169.5) 171.2; 172.3 6 3.6 

HO alti SOrvViCGSi testes ccs ccuceceneversvercsacsiviescusnteardsencenaatmrns 161.8) 163.1 164.5} 166.4] 167.6} 169.3) 170.7; 173.0) 174.4 8 41 
Hospitals .| 163.8} 165.7] 167.6} 169.9} 170.8) 173.1 174.8; 176.8) 178.2 8 4.3 
Educational’ Service Si r.c..:ctscsssvecsvarsesatscretircotsecscespepanves) 157.4] 161.6] 162.8] 163.6] 164.2; 166.9} 167.6) 168.5| 168.9 a 2.9 
Piblicradminist aloncuncice ee ee ee 157.5] 160.2) 161.7; 163.4) 164.3) 167.3) 168.1 170.1 171.4 8 4.3 
Nonmanufacturingicrwesncscccscanerercne atcamurasecrarmuencaars 160.2} 161.7; 162.4; 164.5} 165.8; 167.8; 168.6) 170.4; 171.8 8 3.6 
Private Industry WOrKeLS.........0...:cccseecseseeeteeseeeeneneeeeed 160.7| 161.6] 162.3) 165.0) 166.4; 168.1 168.8; 171.4) 173.0 9 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations 160.5 161.6 162.4 165.1 166.6 168.1 169.0 171.6 173.2 9 4.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers........ atpetanctetssoresasepss sscaversetiateenataneee 163.8} 164.6) 165.2} 168.1 169.4, 171.2} 172.0) 174.2) 175.7 9 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.........c:ccscscsesesseserseeteteetees 164.3; 165.3} 165.9} 169.1 170.4; 172.1 173.0} 175.3) 176.7 8 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 162.5] 163.6] 164.4) 166.5} 167.7; 169.4) 170.5, 173.4) 174.7 af 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 166.6 167.0 167.2 172.1 173.1 175.0 175.9 176.8 178.1 a 4 2.9 
Sales OCCUPATIONS 2.-:.-5-norancnccareeenvroereusertaee ec ttarieneaeiaeen 161.6} 161.6} 161.9} 163.5} 165.1 1672] 167.1 169.2} 171.2 ee 3.7 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 164.2; 165.6} 166.7) 169.0} 170.9; 172.3) 173.2) 176.1 178.1 11 4.2 
BiGO-COl AN WOOL. cwescsiciseccuetssasiencasnsdheczartsratenenscatareress) 155.1 156.3} 157.3| 159.7} 161.4) 162.8); 163.6) 166.9) 168.8 11 4.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 155.7 156.9 157.8 160.0 162.0 163.1 164.2 167.1 169.1 1.2 4.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 154.7; 155.4) 156.7} 159.9} 161.1 162.6} 163.2; 168.7) 170.5 1.1 5.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 149.6} 151.0} 151.8) 153.2} 155.1 156.7; 156.9) 158.5) 160.6 1.3 3.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 159.9 161.4 162.9} 164.9) 166.8 168.6 169.5 Wi7| t732 9 3.8 
SELVICS OCCUPA ONS ecnae, ems vecvsvancpncertiacees seunnonnseisateuredls 157.4; 159.0) 159.8} 161.7} 162.6; 163.8} 164.3} 166.9) 168.2 8 3.4 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* arsWeuaapreaeess 158.7 159.7 160.5 162.6 164.1 165.7 166.6; 169.3) 171.0 1.0 4.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOAS-OIOCUCHA GT fic tis ctv cess catsvesescrecves eonieraveeteohes coast seven 157.6} 158.6} 160.1 163.0} 164.5) 165.7) 166.5) 170.3) 171.8 9 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 156.9; 157.9) 159.2} 162.4; 163.8; 165.0} 165.9] 169.8) 171.2 8 4.5 
White-collar occupations.......... 161.9 162.9 164.3 167.8 169.2 170.1 170.5 173.5 174.7 Ai 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 160.2 161.1 162.3 166.3 167.5 168.5 169.2 1722) 173.3 6 a 
Blue-collar occupations.. 154.8] 155.9} 157.3 159.9) 161.5} 162.9) 163.9) 168.1 169.8 1.0 5.1 
Construction... 155.2} 156.3) 157.9] 159.1 161.1 162.3) 163.3) 164.6) 165.9 8 3.0 
Manufacturing... «| 168.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0} 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 V7.7) 1782 9 47 
White-collar occupations...... eal» ROteel 162.2} 163.3) 167.1 168.7; 169.5; 169.6] 173.2) 174.6 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. «1 168.6 159.6 160.7 165.1 166.4 167.4 167.8; 171.3 172.6 8 3.7 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS: ..cccsescsccssssversessesossesesasenveneecazes 155.8} 156.7} 158.3) 161.6) 162.8) 164.1 165.1 170.4) 172.0 AS) 5.7 
Dulrablestvancadaumaretmacrgoiinnnaimsiacncideapnte 158.3} 158.9} 160.6) 164.4) 165.5} 166.6; 167.3) 172.4) 174.0 9 5.1 
NGONGUPABIGS ss nraaqurciatetarntaritainvenunramianarcncmin ted 157.5} 159.2} 160.3) 163.1 164.9} 166.0} 166.6) 170.4; 171.7 8 41 
SENVICE“PROGUCING: npmnisaanisacsaressbresstatatonatesiernacstanirene 161.8} 162.7) 163.1) 165.6} 167.0} 168.8) 169.7| 171.6) 173.3 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations............:00000 «| 162.4) 163.5) 164.0} 166.6) 168.0; 169.7} 170.6] 172.5) 174.2 1.0 3.7 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS..........:ccccecceeeeeesenees «| 164.0) 164.7) 165.1 167.9} 169.2 171.2) 172.0) 174.1 175 9 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 165.6) 166.5) 167.0} 169.9} 171.3) 173.1 174.2) 176.2) 177.8 9 3.8 
Blue-collar occupations........ «| 155.2) 156.6} 156.9) 158.7; 160.8} 162.2} 162.6] 164.1 166.4 1.4 3.5 
Service occupations... «| 167.0} 168.5) 169.3) 161.1 162.0; 163.2) 164.3) 166.1) 167.4 8 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities. 158.9] 160.8; 161.7} 163.2} 165.4) 166.5} 167.0! 169.8) 172.5 1.6 4.3 
Transportation. »| 163.9) 156.4) 156.1 157.8) 158.9} 159.4) 159.6) 162.0] 164.7 ind 3.7 
Public utilities...... «| 165.5} 168.2} 169.2} 170.5} 174.2) 176.4) 177.0] 180.4) 183.1 16 5.1 
COMATUT CAM ONG: easy sspatnnavatpy tcsinecestevsavectitevetnntoroccalnrs| 166.1 169.0} 170.1 171.3} 175.5} 178.4) 179.0] 182.2) 183.6 8 4.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ServiCeS..........c:ccceceeenes 164.8] 167.2! 168.1 169.5} 172.6) 173.8) 174.6) 178.2) 182.4 2.4 6.7 
Wholesale and retail trade............5 «| 159.5) 159.6] 159.7] 161.3] 162.5} 164.3] 165.0) 166.3} 168.1 11 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUpATIONS............:s:sesesesecssseseseerens 160.0} 160.3) 160.4; 161.8] 162.7} 165.0! 165.9] 167.4) 168.6 at 3.6 
WOlGSAIG WAGE icc ashen cccevesrnsevcussuvast inasnssaursncaniuinhonnvais 166.3) 165.9] 166.7} 169.5) 171.3} 172.0} 172.0) 173.8] 175.9 ple 27) 
Excluding sales occupations. wl 164.4 166.1 167.2 168.4 169.9 71.2 Whe V7 174.0 i, 2.4 
FROtaI WAG i eck streactecesutensrsete (eesti devaseeeteerngroniacere te) 155.6; 156.0} 155.8) 156.6) 157.4; 159.9} 161.0} 162.1 163.7 1.0 4.0 
General merchandise Stores. ..........:cecccesecccesseesseseeeed 154.2 156.1 155.1 156.4 159.2 161.2 165.6 165.8 166.2 2 4.4 
FOOd Store Si. ccicit.Letaiacdresntineattaanyreerieainotereat nee 154.5} 156.3} 156.3) 157.5] 158.6} 159.3) 160.3} 162.1 | 163.5 9 3.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
Series June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June Breit eggape 
ended ended 
June 2004 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........c.c:ccceseecssereeeed 167.3 168.0 168.5 176.7 178.3 180.2 180.9 182.5 183.6 0.6 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........ccccesseescesseeeeescens W713 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0} 1,853.0 186.1 186.6 188.7 11 2.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 184.2 184.6 185.3 204.3 206.3 207.6 209.0 207.2 208.9 8 13 
insurance... 166.1 167.1 167.9) 172.1 173.9] 175.1 176.2} 177.8} 180.5 1.5 3.8 
Services.............. 163.7 164.9 165.4 167.1 168.4 170.4 171.4 173.5 175.1 9 4.0 
BuSiness SeIrvViCeS..........:eecceeseeees 166.6 167.2 167.5 168.5 169.2 171.9 172.6 174.8 176.9 2 4.6 
Health SOrviCeS:.i.scccccsscscrsaveevecsece, | 162.0 163.2 164.4] 166.5} 167.9} 169.4; 170.8) 173.3) 174.8 9 41 
FIOSDIRAIS srczersnces tarcesicescroecsooeeesuesecesceacsseasteceriemrseaicces 164.5| 166.2 168.1 170.8} 171.9] 173.9} 175.9} 178.1 179.7 9 4.5 
Educational! S@rviC@S:ccriicc.sessse<ccsesvertarceccxscosscvepsonsteaord 169.0 173.5 T7S:2 176.3 177.1 180.2 181.3 183.1 184.2 6 4.0 
Colleges and UNiverSities.............ccsssseseessescsseseeesees 168.4| 172.0 173.7) 174.5) 175.4) 178.4) 179.4) 181.2 182.5 Uf 4.0 
INONMANULACTUNING!:<cxqccsoe-sres-Nessccecsevessecesanvanstvencesecosssian 161.1 162.0 162.5 164.9 166.4 168.1 169.0 170.9 172.5 9 3.7 
White-Collan WOIKOIS:cs.ct-casucrocssesscessvscastersicetastosasnscsevoee 164.1 164.8) 165.3) 168.0) 169.3) 171.2 172.1 174.1 175.7 9 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 173.2 174.2 176.2 PARTE 9 KW A 
Blue-collar occupations.............. «| 154.0 155.4 155.9 157.5 159.7 161.1 161.7 163.4 165.5 1.3 3.6 
SONICS OCCUDALONS 2 eee ccrceceerversserensenrremncenty 156.9] 158.41) 91592] 461.4 162.0} 163.2) 162.4) 166.0 167.3 8 3.3 
State and local government WOrkeLS...........:cececceceseeeeesesee 156.7 160.1 161.5 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 168.0 168.7 4 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-CollanWOrkerssircsscccs sacsonerncrsswarenthietevenk, seneseeactocsceas 155.7| 159.3} 160.7) 161.7) 162.2 164.9) 165.7 166.8 167.5 4 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical..... 154.1 158.1 159.4 160.2 160.8 163.4 164.1 165.1 165.6 3 3.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 159.6 162.3 163.8 165.3 165.7 168.0 169.1 170.1 171.0 5 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical... 158.0 161.0 162.4 163.8 164.4 167.9 168.5 170.4 171.8 8 4.5 

Blue-Collar WOFKGIS: fons acs <cocvaccrdacveotsecteushsreven cencecoueouesbarsccess 154.7 158.4 159.8 161.3 161.7 163.6 165.2 166.7 167.5 do 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICES Soscecesssxsavusenecnsvecsssssnssvusesvarasescusuunvesorsoesuetswascvwscs 155.9; 159.7} 160.9} 161.8) 162.3) 164.9) 165.7) 166.5) 166.8 ie 2.8 
Services excluding SChOOIS?......ssscssssssssssesesssssssessesseeeeeen 158.7; 161.0 162.8; 164.0) 164.2; 166.8) 168.2) 169.4) 170.1 4 3.6 
Health services | 161-4] 163.5) 165.5] 166.4) . 166.7 169.5} 171.0} 172.2 172.9 4 337, 
PROSE 50 ccccassncdicansAl abo MeMistrccoteceanemticc saute eee eres 161.8 164.1 166.2 167.0 167.3 170.3 171.4 172.4 173.2 As) 3.5 
Educational S@rviCes: .ccccssscsncesssoasoxeacvateveucs percctetexencstau 155.1 159.2 160.3} 161.1 161.7 164.3; 165.0) 165.7 165.9 il 2.6 
SCHOOIS!seccsxsorecossnccseccteeesecesvusvaek 155.4) 159.6} 160.7; 161.4) 162.0 164.7| 165.3 166.0 166.3 2 2.7 
Elementary and secondary neck 153.6 157.7 158.8 159.4 160.0 163.0 163.7 164.4 164.6 a 2.9 
Colleges and universities..........:.cccccccseseeteeeneeeeees 160.4 164.7; 165.8) 167.0) 167.5} 169.2 170.0 170.7; 171.0 2 2.1 
Public administration’ ...ccccccccccsccsccssssscssssssssssssssessssssssssses 157.9| 160.2} 161.7} 163.4) 164.3) 167.3} 168.1} 170.1) _ 171.4 8 4.3 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


= Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
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31. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


2002 ie 2003 | 2004 | Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
| June 2004 
Civilian Workers .0ce. oe ee ee ee 156.1 157.2| 157.8; 159.3) 160.3) 161.8} 162.3} 163.3) 164.3 0.6 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White=CoWar WOnkOIs=rcccetee-tacvecaxecsseyecetsrssvreccacacorsivanuduaronneg 158.4) 159.6} 160.1 161.9] 162.9) 164.5} 165.1 166.1 167.1 6 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical..... 156.2; 158.0} 158.6} 159.3} 160.1 161.8) 162.5} 163.8) 164.4 4 Oey, 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 162.6] 163.5} 163.8} 167.9] 169.0} 170.5) 171.2) 171.4) 1724 6 2.0 
Administrative support, including clerical... | 158.4| 159.6] 160.6} 161.8) 163.1 164.3} 164.9} 166.3) 167.5 i! 2.7 

Blue-collar workers... Ronee cnss | 151.0} 151.9] 152.6} 153.8] 154.8) 155.8] 156.3) 157.3) 158.4 ATA 2.3 

SELVICS OCCU OAUOMS sar tcse eteciyectenedcenscninteerneterieenseesscasnstadl 155.1 66.2 156.9 158.0 158.7 159.8; 160.6 161.2 161.9 4 2.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOGS=LOGUICII GH. teevcaceussseets setesencverctedpcecevavaecucesvadeinsaseiiead 153.9} 155.1 156.3] 157.5) 158.3) 160.6) 159.9) 161.0 hi 2.2 
LY Eeta  Eetel Wi (ie beste eee corer eceasseeeceertron verrrrcremrrercrcer ec 155.4) 156.5} 158.0} 159.0} 159.7) 160.1 161.3) 162.4 ah, 2.1 

Service-producing.. . 156.4) 158.8 160.5 161.4 163.0 163.6 164.6 165.5 Re} 20 
BSG INICOS seen cease eae eee sae suet ant eredirepeeaenstease chen aanoee 160.7} 161.1 161.9] 162.8) 164.7; 165.4; 166.5) 167.4 oO 2.8 

FIGEUUT SOTVICOS oan cce neon cones cesrne stavesdaasuussesdtdveryauexcazerqec 159.6} 160.9] 162.0} 163.2) 164.7| 165.9] 167.7) 168.6 5 3.3 
Hospitals j 160.3) 162.2) 163.5] 164.4) 166.3) 167.7; 169.0| 169.9 5 3.3 
EGUCATOMAL:SCHVICCSixccsumetveresstvccscrvecarvertusssuvenseeuntreaticcl 155.6] 159.3) 160.1 160.4| 160.7| 162.7) 163.2) 163.6 163.8 A 1.9 
Public administration? ........sccssssssssssssssssssssssessessesseseseseeeeee 153.4] 154.8] 155.8] 157.2} 158.0} 159.4) 160.0) 161.1 161.4 os 2.2 
Nonmanufacturing.........:csseceeenseeeeeeees .| 156.4) 157.5} 158.0) 159.6) 160.5) 162.1 162.7; 163.7; 164.6 5 2.6 
Private industry workers.................0+ | 156.3} 157.0} 157.5} 159.3] 160.4) 161.7; 162.3) 163.4) 164.5 at 2.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .......c.csceseseeseseeseeseteeteeneees 156.1 157.0] 157.9} 159.4; 160.5} 161.7) 162.4; 163.5) 164.5 6 2.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wie -COM ar WOIKCTS sccsrsccer severgsdecshapstestarscectetasecssuncasavosexes 159.4} 160.0} 160.4; 162.6] 163.8; 165.3) 165.9) 167.1 168.2 Pr 2.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .......:csscsceseereees «| 160.0 169.8} 160.8 163.6 164.8} 166.2 167.0 168.1 169.2 a4 27 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 157.4) 158.2 158.5) 159.5) 160.5} 162.1 163.0 164.7 165.5 5 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 163.6}; 164.3) 164.5) 169.1 170.3] 171.8) 172.5] 172.7) 1739 sii 2.1 
Sales OCCUNANONS) oxance. avesdsstcess,<cesteoasnusvastenesoreenvesnesedl 157.0} 156.9 156.8 158.1 159.3} 161.6 161.1 162.6 163.9 8 2.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical..... 159.2} 160.3) 161.3) 162.6) 164.0) 165.1 165.7} 167.2} 168.6 8 2.8 
BIGG-CONA WOIKEIS ste. crscsartrvwaterscx-svecenauarneecenclacstermenszaecel 150.9] 151.7) 152.4) 153.6) 154.6} 155.6) 156.1 157.2} 158.3 =" 2.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 151.0 151.8) 152.3) 153.4) 154.7] 155.5 156.2 157.1 158.3 8 2.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... a 152.0} 153.2} 154.7} 155.3) 156.8) 156.9) 158.6} 159.8 8 2.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 146.3 146.9 147.8) 149.0 149.8} 149.8 150.4 151.8 9 1.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 155.1 156.0} 157.2} 158.4) 159.0} 159.9) 160.6} 161.8) 162.7 6 2.3 
Service OCCUPATIONS. .........--ssscecseessessssscssnseeressesvessnsersrese! = 152.8] 153.9] 154.4] 155.5] 156.1 157.1 157.8} 158.4) 159.3 6 2.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® reeiwarinskt 154.0 154.7 155.2 156.4) 157.4 158.8; 159.4 160.7 161.7 6 230 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOAS-DFOMUGHIG is weascsvaraxcnarnsedthvesccavvansanecsonetss | 153.1 153.9} 155.0) 156.3) 157.4) 158.3) 158.7} 159.9) 160.9 6 2.2 
Excluding sales occupations. .| 162.2} 153.0} 154.0) 155.4) 156.5) 157.4; 158.0} 159.2; 160.2 6 2.4 
Wilte-Collar OCCUD AONE: acicsssrcenrtsevsuronscaiseacisaxnerconsshere) 156.6 157.9 158.6 160.0 161.4 161.9 162.1 163.2 164.5 8 1.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS........ccceseecesrsereeseeeeteesees 154.5} 155.4) 156.3} 158.0} 159.2} 159.9} 160.4); 161.5) 162.7 <¥ 2.2 
Blue-collar occupations. F 150.7 151.5 152.6 153.8 154.8 155.9 156.4 197.7 158.6 6 25 
CONS CHON » coves exer secesscavivenuatars\@aeeescectisdieuwerscunre eeise 148.2} 149.0} 150.2} 150.6; 152.4) 153.6) 154.0) 155.1 155.9 5 2.3 
RENO ACHLI I Gl cp crcnczos nt cesatawcssasavenspvivdnetarseer aaedats Siacseaseiy 154.4) 155.4) 156.5) 158.0} 159.0) 159.7) 160.1 161.3) 162.4 a 21 
White-collar occupations | «=. 166.6] 9157.7) 168.6) 160.1 161.6} 162.0) 162.1 163.3) 164.7 9 1.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS........ssreresseeerseerenseersaees 153.9 155.0 155.9 157.7 158.9 159.5 160.0 161.2 162.5 8 2.3 
BHUSCONGL OCCUD AUTON Grass veccscncscvevacarenyenshivssinasskaonnbansiiy 152.8 163.5 154.7 156.3 156.9 157.9 158.5 159.8 160.6 § 2.4 
DULAC ESscccssearsransvrnecsve 155.3} 156.0} 157.3} 158.8} 159.7} 160.6; 160.9] 161.9} 162.9 6 2.0 
Nondurables... 153.1 154.4) 155.2} 156.6) 157.8) 158.3) 158.7} 160.4) 161.6 av 2.4 
Service-Producing.......ccccesseseeees | 157.7} 158.4) 158.6) 160.6) 161.7) 163.3) 163.9} 165.0) 166.1 Sif 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations. .| 158.5) 159.3) 159.6} 161.7} 162.8} 164.2) 165.0; 166.0} 167.1 at, 2.6 
WhiIte-collar CoCUD BONS hiisc.dinacrasaptinvarsi nines 159.9} 160.5} 160.7} 163.0) 164.1 166.0} 166.6] 167.8) 168.9 ot 2.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........scseseseeeseseseseseseeeeeed 161.6} 162.5) 162.8; 165.3} 166.5} 168.2! 169.0} 170.2) 171.2 6 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations wo!) tot 151.8} 152.0) 153.2) 154.3) 155.1 155.4; 156.2} 157.8 1.0 2.3 
Service occupations.......... 152.4 153.5} 154.1 155.1 155.6] 156.6; 157.4) 158.0) 158.8 5 Bail 
Transportation and PUDIIC UtilitlOS.......ccccceesereeseeneee| 152.1 153.4, 154.1 154.8} 155.6; 156.0] 156.5} 157.6} 159.1 1.0 2.2 
Transportation -| 148.6] 149.6] 150.1 150.5} 150.6; 150.4) 150.8) 151.7] 153.4 dail 1.9 
BUDC HGS: sccanrentisstiarerttanactnaatcansisrtcesy 156.4; 158.2} 159.3) 160.4; 162.1 163.4); 164.1 165.3) 166.4 As 277 
COMMUNMICRUONS se cesccacsencansdarscanesccasnssvaarasassonusvaccetssed 157.1 159.6 160.7 161.9 163.4} 165.4); 165.9 167.0 167.5 3 2.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 155.5} 156.5) 157.4) 158.6} 160.4) 161.0] 161.8) 163.3) 165.1 11 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 155.7} 155.5) 155.5) 156.7) 157.5} 159.2} 159.5) 160.3) 161.6 8 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations. r - = - - - = =a = = S = 
Wholesale trade........scssseeeeee «| 161.3) 160.4) 161.0) 163.4] 164.7} 164.8] 165.3] 166.2} 167.8 1.0 1.9 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 161.2] 162.6) 163.7} 163.9} 165.2} 165.7) 166.3] 167.8] 167.6 -0.1 1.6 
Petal ACG six cersserts sxcenennnvanssncss of 162.7) 1629) 162.7) 153: 153.8} 156.3) 156.5} 157.3) 158.4 i 3.0 
General merchandise StOres.....cccscsscseseeeeeeseseeeeseed 148.9} 150.1 149.2} 149.8} 152.0) 153.1 153.6) 154.1 154.9 Hs) 1.9 
FOOD: StONES se vacrexccretcetnertoscdycocsserausssameneierenstionnnecdeerens 148.9) 150.1 150.3) 151.0] 151.6) 152.2) 152.8] 153.8) 154.3 3 1.8 
SE = Sallie MES : 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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31. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


——_—_—_—_— A 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
Serica 3 months | 12 months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
4 June 2004 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... ceceseseseseeeeeees 162.0] 162.4) 162.6) 171.1 172.4] 174.1 174.5] 175.2 175.3 0.1 Us 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:.sesssssseseseeseneerenes 165.7 166.1 167.3) 176.7 178.5} 179.2] 210.2 179.2 180.5 at 11 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 182.8} 182.7| 183.9} 206.4] 208.7} 209.1 164.5} 206.7} 207.6 4 -5 
WSULAINCO LT cecenecancestssacaertrcccsssvcscorecneousacaseavcsttareersasseerrH 158.6} 159.6) 159.1 161.6} 163.0) 163.9) 164.5) 165.1 167.2 1.3 2.6 
Services 160.3) 161.5) 161.7} 162.8) 164.0) 165.9} 166.7) 168.1 169.3 7 3.2 
Business services 164.0| 164.6 164.8] 165.6 166.4 169.1 169.8} 171.0) 172.7 1.0 3.8 
Health services. 158.4; 159.9] 160.7) 161.9) 163.2} 164.6) 135.8] 167.8) 168.8 6 3.4 
FIOSDULGIS Hacc copnedarcasconcceavers cpencrecttnteacessepsvsvsnierasansvessanen 158.6} 160.2} 162.1 163.6; 164.6) 166.5} 167.9} 169.4; 170.5 6 3.6 
Educational: SCrviCeS...:.,<c-ceccesesserssscsasasctescusrvecorsasecsserd 161.2} 165.2; 166.5} 167.1 167.5) 2100.3] 9) ideo 171.9) 172.6 4 2.9 
Colleges and UNIVETSItICS...........ccesceseceeseeetseeeeeeneees 159.9 163.1 164.3} 164.4 165.1 167.6 168.4 169.5 170.0 3 3.0 
INOMIMANUNACtUNING cescusvevctes resessctecsttccroocs tieateyteisderscdiCces 156.5 157.2 157.5 159.4 160.5) 162.1 162.6 163.7 164.8 ah XT 
Winite-Collar WOYKCLSisececaccceerececscecohensesseverseoravesipeseasveces 159.6 160.2} 160.5} 162.8} 163.9} 165.7} 166.3] 167.5) 168.6 oh; 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. se Olio| ml Goad 162.5} 164.9) 166.1 167.7} 168.5) 169.7} 170.7 6 2.8 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS. <....-.<c:.sssscesseesescessosonscecsesesoveees 149.0} 149.8) 150.2) 151.1 152.4, 153.4) 153.8) 154.7) 156.1 9 2.4 
SOnVIC@IOCCUD AUONS crccntaceetstuswaneatasc-<ceaterscetsarsseaaearatye 152.3) 153.4) 154.0) 155.0} 155.5) 156.5) 157.3) 157.9) 158.7 i) 24 
State and local government WOrkelS...........ccccccceeeseeeeeeees 156.7 160.1 161.5 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 168.0 168.7 2 1.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WRITE COMA WOFKGMS sc -cesececvscsscee=csscreseusseraceedevevvacerseavsavecvacs 154.4} 157.4) 158.4) 158.9} 159.2} 161.0] 161.5) 162.1 162.4 2 2.0 
Professional specialty and technical «| 154.1 157.6 158.4 158.8 159.1 161.0 161.4 162.1 162.3 at 2.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial............:::.44 156.8] 159.0) 160.1 160.9} 161.0} 162.5) 163.3) 163.5) 163.8 ce. br 
Administrative support, including Clerical............sesessees 152,8) 155.4 156.0} 156.9] 157.2; 159.1 159.5} 160.4) 160.8 ae 2.3 

BIUG=CONRE WOMENS sccnieervessnsatasnscevsiecardtsbs <aresssrsenqarversesqstes 152.1 154-5)" 155.1 156.2} 156.5) 157.6] 158.3) 158.9) 159.2 Fe 1.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICOS ss eas ceer oer ces seis ennstucace casaanuavay <cvawavsonteruscoreses svcee 155.0} 158.4) 159.2} 159.5) 159.8) 161.6) 162.1 162.6} 162.7 mit 1.8 
Services excluding SCHOOISH oe ee 157.3) 159.1 160.3} 161.4 161.8 163.2 164.5 165.1 165.6 3 2.3 
TIGA SONVICES co aseeccarctincestsoavusssecuciversesacoreaves 158.6} 160.5} 162.2} 162.9] 163.5] 165.1 166.7} 167.4) 167.8 2 2.6 
IOS PISS SetesnsreevetexcruserentcceeestawVeuaccccsmedcnccaaure 158.8} 160.6} 162.5) 163.1 163.8} 165.5} 166.7) 167.4) 167.9 3 PA) 
Educational services. a 04 Ol een oe.) 158.9] 159.1 159.3) 161.2) 161.6 162.0 162.1 ei 1.8 
SCHOONS eeeecercesteterrererctaee-encsat te ete cescaprusesncusesbsasvecasnscay 154.6) 158.3) 159.0} 159.2} 159.5} 161.4; 161.8) 162.1 162.3 at 1.8 
Elementary and SCCONAALY........::ccceecceesseeeeeeeeseneenes 153.6) 157.4) 158.1 158.2} 158.5} 160.6) 160.9) 161.3) 161.5 A 1.9 
Colleges And UNIVETSITICS.......cccscececseesesesecesesesesesees 157.3} 160.7} 161.6} 162.1 162.1 163.5} 164.0) 164.3) 164.4 5 1.4 
Public administration? .....ccccsscssssssssssssssessesseesessssseeeesseceeee 153.4] 154.8) 155.8] 157.2} 158.0} 159.4) 160.0} 161.1 161.4 5a 2.2 


" Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


32. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
1 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2004 
ie | | 

Private iNGUStrY WOFKETS...........:eseeseseeceneeseenseseestetseaeneeaenee 171.6) 173.1 174.6| 179.6] 182.0} 184.3) 185.8) 192.2) 195.3 1.6 7.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 176.1 177.2 178.5 183.6 185.5 187.7 189.2 194.4 197.4 1.5 6.4 

BlUe-COllar WOIKETS.........scessccsreceessscessrseesteesersenseecsseesseenseed 164.0 166.2 167.8 172.7 176.1 178.4 179.9 188.3 191.8 1.9 8.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING. .....c.sceceeceseeeeeeteteeeeserecsceesssinseseasenenaenenes 167.4 168.8 171.0 178.0 180.2 182.3 183.8 193.7 196.2 1.3 8.9 

Service-producing. 173.3 174.9 175.9 179.9 182.3 184.7 186.2 190.6 194.1 1.8 6.5 

Manufacturing.......... : 165.5 166.8 168.9 176.9 179.0 181.1 182.3 194.4 196.9 1.3 10.0 

NONMMANUPACHUTING. ....-.-ecceseecesseseseeseteesensratscssreretsetesseesesesed 173.5] 175.2} 176.3} 180.3} 182.8) 185.1 186.7; 190.9} 194.3 1.8 6.3 
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33. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
= a i 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
| June 2004 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Ur Onisccessccenccccenercccatenvecncsapionevnvecveusucersccerisstnaranevscctvenrenxrsssecnne 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 171.4 173.9 16 6.0 
GOOdS-PrOdUCiNG.........ssecssssssssercersrseecssceserssassrsnssesesessnsseree 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 164.7 165.9 172.3 174.6 1.3 6.9 
Service-producing.. 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 164.6 166.5 167.5 170.2 172.9 1.6 5.0 
Manufacturing..... ad 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 175.0 177.0 9 tee 8.1 
orirrieritsictlar tin sche cece cota ar cenchcp ppensesae echt | 156.6 158.8] 159.9 161.4) 163.7; 165.5] 166.5| 1688) 171.6 17 4.8 

NGPA OR saccgenscrerasecesccesscosasstsvecsccvecseveurss geosteerdvanestnsssevdsuevasvayys 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 1743 172-7 8 O55 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING.........cscsscssseressesesssenenaseeenessenss 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 166.1 166.7 169.7 170.9) Ff 3.6 
Service-producing 162.2 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 169.0 169.8 171.6 173.2 9 3.6 
Manufacturing........ eed 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 167.3 170.6 172.0 8 Hd 
NONMANUFACTUTING..........csssrscsssscnsessceescnscersoresenscassareeressanes 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 168.5 139.3 171.1 172.6 9 3.5 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast... Sadsuuracantsievsenyaceates 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 170.2 172.3 1.2 4.3 

SOU daccccasnecsuctoerovessrarcasskaxeceus 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 166.4 167.9 9 3.9 

Midwest (formerly North Central)... 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 nT ALE? A 1425 174.7 176.2 9 3.4 

WV OSE ooo ccv5.eencovcscsoalspuxcevensessisaeversvaacsvavsancctentenasnce - 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2 175.3 176.8 9 4.3 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan Ar@€s.....c.ccsose.scessnssassssenueseuctaiaetvinsceetesnsnssaenereend 160.9] 161.8; 162.5} 165.2} 166.6); 168.3) 169.1 171.5} 173.1 9 3.9 
QUEEN OAS) ccncexscenssmnsecnnverersendscustananesdvdtisissscicesuisirvssavéryes see} 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9 170.2 172.1 LA 4.3 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Ul ON vessscecssecsccser Uidaphse deudda snpaunvedesusuaceetsestsusvuncudsuhaxstsvsendesse 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2 157.2 158.7 1.0 2.9 
Goods-producing... 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 156.3 157.5 8 23 
Service-producing. 151.4 152.9 154.1 154.6 155.71 156.3 StS 158.5 160.3} 1.1 3.4 
Manufacturing.... Pel 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 157.1 158.1 159.2 2.1 
NONMAMULACHUIIN G reaccsscsvesecessarnencaccncxneraaetatnsecvansaescunxdinaseducl 149.6 151.1 152.1 152:5 153.5 154.6 155.6 156.6 158.4 11 3.2 

NOnstloiiizccasscpccceevenes oosessveccrssrdusvsveussvescskapiaracusenvaysivndsceansatsacne 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 164.6 165.6 6 2.5 
GOOAS-GKOGUCIG iiesvssvecueaeconsstnccrsoraunbecscoskoprocerstedesnuneacrntens 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 161.4 162.4 6 ye 
SOI VICE PIOGU CHG ssidewcnons-k-scececusastrtsnssuteutnstxanesesardvaavoscactees 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 164.0 164.5 165.6 166.6 6 2.6 
Manufacturing ny 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 160.9 161.3 162.6 163.7 <4 2.2 
NONMMENUSACEITING: <-iieccteas.csssserecassuavatanssoescnumacesensvnestieasnnd 1 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7 164.7 165.7 6 2.6 

Workers, by region’ 
154.9 155.1 155.7 1S7.3 158.4 160.0 160.9 162.0 163.6 1.0 ES) 
153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 159.1 160.1 6 2.6 
158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 166.9 167.7 A) 1.6 
158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 166.8 167.9 ft 2.9 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas... 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 162.2 162.7 163.8 164.9 7 2.6 
Other areas.........0 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


34. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item | 1980 HI 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
ir T 
Scope of survey (i O00's)..........sc:ccccsessccsseecceeees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care... 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid ftinchitim@vacrcpcccsescoscasceecwcnress Cee coats eel 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day.... - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 is - 
Paid rest time.....cescccsseueesee 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 Ai 2 
Average minutes per day £ 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 i 2 
Paid funeral WAV0.....cc+s.sscscseccssrsenseseevecnctseest = = a 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence. ne - - = 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
PAI WONGAYS: 2225 tesdaen es csavov as oak eehoeeeescase ee eon 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 94 9.3 
Paid personal leave....... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year. = 3.8 3.6 3:7, 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.1 3:3 3.5 
Raid VaCations sce enieceacsavs <ascectasstsuteersaccocereuiuth 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid Sickileave: ens ceentirt.cisieires lattes, 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave..................0ssssssssssseseseees - - - - 16 18 26 53 = ¥ 
Unpaid family lave .......ccccsccssesssssesesseeessseeeseses Z E a K 2 F C J 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............6.ce.00 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 Th 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
IOMO NEATH CALC. ccc ser-vecssesssscesecseseerserssuersaxoande: - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities................sc0ssssseseseseeeed 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PHYSICALIOXAM nr escacn-scssncucovvesssancsursscescaesssees, - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage.. pecctt wasaseneaes icaewier creel 26 27 36 43 dd 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly ‘contribution. neSaatenhap actcncs sesavee = = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage... “ 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly contribution. .. - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................:0.0664 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.. s 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income e benefits.. a - - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available. ..............:ccecsseee steers - 64 64 59 49 42 44 4 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability | 
insurance plans... Seetop sss sasekcal 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and ‘accident 
insurance plans... 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 = = 
Participants in short-term disability plans ' — - - - - - - - 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.. od 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available. . wd 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years recosssectnbred - - 47 35 26 22 Uf 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...........s0.ceceesereeeereeeed 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - = 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AUTLAUIGONAGMNS canes caaeynetaceceamir sree cce re cascesecncscerestaiee = = = 33 36 4 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. ...........sccssssscssecseeessoees| - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts °. = = = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans. 5 7 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


fits at less than full pay. 
2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 


tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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35. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
ALG ANT SL dal Nl als ABS LEAL TIALS ALE he iid beet h titel I Kal eed fae RE 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 E 1994 
Scope:of survey i(iniO00'S)\ cn. cacenc-2<--.sectararsaeeess<or) 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With iieGlon bares. ‘. ceradanack ! Ata tants av evavesens (3 Sis 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
WithlMecinsUrance:c.-drs.ccacectccenctereratuvercsssce 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan.............ccccceeeeeeeeeeee eee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid Minch Awe esse an ceswseaasasnvcnestaatees acre ecteny 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day. = 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid COU AUR en verec ss ovnvaionrenteererascannswrde 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day.............ccscesseeseeeeeeeeee 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave a 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUIFENCE..........eeseeeee eee ere ees 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
RANA S055 oot es evant oes hie eenenteseetseccasesd 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Averaae days per year’... 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11-5 
Paid personal leave....... eat 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year.. a 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 rae § 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PRI NACRHONS, <o.ccccnsientasranedieancarenetaerrssecamenes 88 88 88 86 Fe 67 67 66 
Paidisic Klaavomee tent ere aurea 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Uy cE eG MCF caencescricnde vet Hed eninacaccbarninppoi cerca ben 17 18 = = 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave. a 8 if = - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaiditamily leavesic..ncr..sscchsccctsecederscenesesaxace - - 47 48 = = = 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................:6000.0e 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Pome NOOR ORIG 22502. Filnsevnics.biecds se stacesseetesseneces 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. esd 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PhySsicaliexamMsccncacs sn ccrsass cenvsnasevsimersennaeneneeed 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SO COV ORG ae act seecss poser cen ncevareesiiees seen taza 42 47 52 §2 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution.............0ccceceeeneee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FAMWY COVGTA GE ras <scenmsnteaesdawnessesneteeindvevss end 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution.............00.eseeesenee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans...................000064 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
MASUNAIN CO ace tote sive ccessnxnaniernsscveaeracncnarriayaniie 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... én 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.................ccccceeeee eee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WVCUTAINCD PIBNG uses shins uy selasanaccseversnyiey #0asenenasenenns 6 26 26 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ?.............. s = e 29 | S a a 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.0.0... 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................000 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. of bi 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.............cccecceeceeeeeeee ed 58 54 - §3 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security..,........... 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ITA QEIMGINS sess crasrsanrederesertbei acs) aa cieinnticneannons 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIOXIDIS DONGING DIANG. accvececissserncesiasionsstssseisenl 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °... 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .. 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 


* Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


36. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2003 2004? 
Measure 
2002 | 2003 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
= +——— —- + + 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period..........eseseeseeseeeees 19 14 3 0 5 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 3 0 2 
In effect during Pperiod........... esses 20 15 3 2 5 3 2 1 2 1 1 2 4 1 2 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 46 129.2 8.2 0 82.2 8.0 0 0 6.5 2.2 .0| 103.0 27.6 0 3.7 
In effect during period (in thousands). 47 130.5 8.2 3.2 82.2 76.7 70.5 61.3 66.5 ae 2.2} 103.0 28.6 1.6 3.7 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)... 6,596) 4,091.2 35.9 51.3) 1,168.5] 1,219.0} 1,473.4) 1,203.9) 1,146.5 44.0 26.4) 204.0 94.0 3.2 52.5 
Percent of estimated working time’... () 01 () 04 04 .05 05 05 05 .00 .00 .01 .00 .00 .00 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 
working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 
is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," 


Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—56. 


2 Less than 0.005. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] : 
Annual average 2003 2004 


eee 2002 2003 | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 


ST aay | 


+ 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


179.9 184.0| 184.6] 185.2) 185.0| 184.5) 184.3) 185.2! 186.2) 187.4) 188.0) 189.1 189.7| 189.4) 189.5 
538.8 551.1 553.0] 554.7} 654.3] 662.7) 552.1 554.9| 557.9| 561.5) 563.2} 566.4) 568.2) 567.5) 567.6 
176.8 480.5 180.9] 181.3} 182.2| 182.9] 184.7/ 184.3) 184.5) 184.9} 185.0] 186.5) 186.8; 187.2) 187.3 
176.2 180.0 180.4] 180.7} 181.7} 182.4} 180.0} 183.8) 184.1 184.4) 184.5) 186.1 186.3; 186.8) 186.8 


All items 
All items (1967 = 100) 
Food and beverages... 


Food at home 4 175.6 179.4) 179.7} 180.1 181.5} 182.4) 184.1 184.0; 184.0) 184.3) 184.1 186.6; 186.8) 187.1 186.7 
Cereals and bakery products....... 198.0 202.8] 204.5] 203.5} 203.1] 202.5} 202.9| 203.9| 204.4) 204.8) 205.5) 206.1 206.8; 207.2} 207.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs...... 162.1 169.3} 169.7) 171.1 174.0| 179.3) 181.1 179.9| 179.7} 179.5} 179.2) 181.1 182.3} 183.7) 183.7 
Dairy and related products' rl 168.1 467.9] 167.5] 170.3} 171.8] 171.2} 173.0) 172.4) 172.1 171.9| 174.0} 185.9! 188.8} 187.7) 184.9 
Fruits and vegetables ince! 220.9 225.9| 224.9| 224.4] 226.3] 227.5} 232.4) 232.4| 229.7) 230.1) 228.3) 231.7| 226.7| 224.5) 224.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials va 139.2 139.8] 139.7; 139.2} 140.5) 137.9] 139.3} 140.7} 141.4) 140.8] 139.7) 169.9} 139.8) 140.5) 140.3 


Other foods at home.. 160.8 162.6 163.2} 163.1 163.0 162.0} 163.0 162.8} 163.7 165.1 165.0! 165.4 165.8| 166.0 166.2 . 
Sugar and sweets. i 189.0 162.0| 162.5) 162.3} 162.5) 161.7; 161.0) 163.0 163.9 163.3 162.6 163.5} 162.8 163.8) 164.4 
Fats and oils..... hy an 155.4 157.4 157.7| 157.6} 159.7] 157.3] 157.7 160.7| 162.3) 166.2 166.2 169.4 171.3} 171.9 169.7 
Other foods....... 177A 178.8} 179.4 179.4) 178.7] 177.9) 179.6 178.0 178.9| 180.4 180.4 180.1 180.5 180.3) 180.9 

Other miscellaneous foods’ 109.2 110.3) 109.9} 111.0 110.7 109.0 109.8} 109.1 109.5 111.7} 110.5 110.8 110.9 109.4 111.5 
Food away from home’ 178.3 182.1 182.6 182.8} 183.3) 183.8; 184.3 184.9 185.5} 185.8 186.2 186.7 187.0 187.8; 188.4 


Other food away from home!”.... aay! 117.7 121.38) 121.4) 121.8) 122.3) 122.7) 1229} 123.9 124.0 124.1 124.7 124.8 124.8} 125.1 125.4 
Alcoholic beverages...... 183.6 187.2) 187.1 187.9} 188.1 188.6} 188.7 189.4 189.9} 190.8 191.8; 191.7 192.4 192.2 192.5 
Housing... 180.3 184.8} 186.1 185.8} 185.7) 1865.1 185.1 186.3} 187.0} 187.9} 188.4 188.9 190.3 190.9} 191.2 


208.1 213.1 214.3} 213.8) 214.7) 214.2) 213.1 215.2) 216.0) 217.8; 218.4] 218.7) 219.2} 220.0) 220.3 
199.7 205.5} 206.1] 206.6} 206.9) 207.5} 205.5) 2083) 2088 209.2| 209.7; 210.2) 210.7; 211.2) 211.9 
118.3 119.3} 125.1 118.5) 120.9} 115.0} 119.3) 117.2) 120.0) 128.1 129.1 128.2 129.1 132.2; 130.6 


Shelter. ie 
Rent of primary residence.... 
Lodging away from home 


Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence-..... 214.7 219.9) 220.1 220.7} 221.4) 221.9} 219.9) 2226 222.9| 223.3] 223.9] 224.3] 224.7) 225.1 225.7 
Tenants' and household insurance MMO t ee 108.7 114.8 115.8 115.9 116.0 114.3 114.8 114.8 115.0 115.1 115.7) 116.1 116.2 116.1 116.3 
Fuels and utilities -: 143.6 154.5] 159.2} 159.6) 155.0} 152.9) 154.5) 156.3) 156.9) 155.2) 155.6) 158.1 165.5} 166.6) 167.7 


127.2| 138.2] 143.0] 143.4] 138.2] 135.7; 138.7; 139.2} 139.5] 187.6| 138.0) 140.4) 148.5) 149.5) 150.5 
115.5] 139.5} 130.7; 130.5] 131.4] 134.8] 139.1] 149.9] 155.1] 152.5) 149.6) 150.4, 150.7] 151.1| 157.4 
134.4} 145.0] 151.0] 151.5] 145.6) 142.6/ 145.0/ 145.5] 145.5] 143.5] 144.2| 146.8] 155.8] 156.9] 157.6 
128.3) 126.1] 125.5] 125.2] 125.1] 1249] 1247] 125.3] 125.7| 125.7) 125.6) 125.4| 125.6) 125.2| 124.8 
124.0/ 120.9] 117.2] 122.0] 124.8] 123.1] 119.0] 115.8] 1186] 1235] 124.3] 123.4) 120.1] 115.9] 116.5 
121.7} 118.0] 113.4] 117.3] 120.8] 121.4) 1180] 115.5} 117.1] 119.8] 120.3] 120.3) 117.7) 115.2] 113.8 
115.8] 113.1] 107.9} 115.5] 118.8) 115.7; 110.9] 105.7; 110.3] 117.6] 1187] 116.9] 112.3} 106.1] 107.5 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel’. 126.4) 122.1) 120.8] 124.1] 125.2] 123.0) 119.2] 117.7] 119.3) 121.9] 120.5) 1181) 116.2] 114.5} 115.0 
FOOLWORN 2 css itieroncrscccesscsi 121.4, 119.6] 117.8] 120.3] 121.8} 121.0] 1185] 1159] 117.0} 120.1] 121.0] 120.3] 118.4] 115.1] 4117.3 
Transportation.........c0s000 152.9 157.6, 158.3] 159.4) 167.1] 155.7| 154.7| 157.0| 1588} 160.5) 161.8, 1652) 1657| 164.0| 1629 
Private transportation... 148.8] 153.6] 154.1] 155.4] 153.0] 151.7/ 150.8] 153.2} 154.9] 156.6| 157.9] 161.5] 161.9] 160.0| 159.1 


99.2 96.5 96.0 95.1 94.6 94.6 94.4 94.3 94.4 94.2 94.1 94.0 93.6 93.5 93.4 


Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations... 
ADD AO) os crcpncaseseasnunipyaernao 
Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel..... 


New and used motor vehicles”... 


New vehicles 140.0 137.9} 136.8) 136.4) 136.5} 137.5] 138.0) 138.0) 138.3} 137.9) 137.6) 137.4) 137.2) 135.9) 134.9 
Used cars and trucks’... 152.0 142.9} 143.3] 139.0) 135.1 132.0} 131.0} 130.8; 131.0) 131.2 131.3] 131.8) 130.6 132.1 133.8 
Motor fuel 116.6 135.8} 139.0) 147.1 136.6} 131.2) 127.8) 136.7) 143.1 150.5; 155.9 170.5} 173.3) 165.2} 162.0 


Gasoline (all types) 116.0 135.1 138.4 146.5) 136.0} 130.6} 127.2} 136.1 142.5} 149.8) 155.3] 169.8] 172.7| 164.5) 161.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. 106.9 107.8} 107.9} 107.7} 107.9} 107.9} 107.8; 108.0; 108.0; 107.8) 107.9) 107.9) 1082} 108.8) 109.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. “ 190.2 195.6] 195.7) 196.2 196.9 197.2 198.0 198.2 198.2 198.5 198.6 199.0 199.7} 200.3) 200.8 

Public transportation........cccccccceeseees i 207.4 209.3} 213.8} 211.2) 211.3) 207.9) 205.6} 206.3) 208.1) 209.9) 211.5) 210.7) 212.3) 214.4] 209.7 
Medical Care.....c.csecseeeeeeeees 285.6 297.1} 298.4) 299.2} 299.9} 300.8} 302.1) 303.6} 306.0} 307.5} 308.3) 309.0) 310.0} 311.0} 311.6 
Medical care commodities.. 256.4 262.8} 264.1) 264.9) 264.7) 264.0} 265.0; 265.5) 266.7; 267.3) 268.5) 269.1; 269.6} 269.9) 270.0 
Medical care services.. 292.9 306.0} 307.2) 308.2) 309.1} 310.6; 311.9) 313.8) 316.6; 3184] 319.2} 319.8] 321.0] 322.3} 323.1 
Professional services.... 253.9 261.2) 261.7| 262.2) 263.0) 263.0) 261.2} 262.5) 268.0) 269.7) 270.6; 270.9} 271.6] 272.3) 273.3 
Hospital and related services... 367.8 394.8} 398.6) 399.6; 400.7| 405.6} 407.0} 409.7; 412.5] 413.8) 413.6) 414.6} 416.9) 419.1] 418.8 


SEP Pr: 106.2} 107.5] 107.7} 107.7} 107.6] 107.8] 107.7] 107.9| 1084) 108.8] 109.0) 1088) 1089) 108.7| 108.5 
Vikeevand aida 102.6] 103.6} 103.7} 103.5] 103.5) 103.8] 103.3] 103.6] 1041| 104.3| 104.7; 104.6] 104.4| 104.4| 104.1 
Education and COMMUNICALION2 eccccccoccecesccsecccceccagl 107-9/ 100.8] 110.1] 110.9] 110.9] i108] 110.9] 114.1) 111.2! 114.1] 1109] 110.6] 110.8] 110.9) 1147 
Education’.......... 126.0) 134.4] 136.2] 138.7) 139.1] 139.0] 139.4] 140.1] 140.4| 140.6] 140.7| 140.9) 141.6) 142.1) 148.1 


Educational books and supplies 317.6 335.4) 338.5} 338.2} 339.7) 336.0} 342.8) 345.4 348.6) 348.9) 349.5) 349.6) 350.6] 349.5) 353.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 362.1 362.1 392.1 400.0 401.1 401.2 401.7; 403.6; 404.2} 404.7) 404.9} 405.6 407.6 


409.4; 418.3 

Communication 92.3 89.7 89.0 88.6 88.4 88.2 88.2 88.1 88.1 87.7 87.4 86.9 86.8 86.5 86.1 

Information and information processing’... ree 90.8 87.8 87.0 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.2 86.1 86.1 85.7 85.4 84.8 84.7 84.5 84.0 

Telephone services! .........ssssssssssssssessssesesveen 99,7 98.3 97.8 97.4 97.1 97.2 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.7 96.5 95.9 95.8 95.6 95.0 
Information and information processing 

athar than falanhone aarvinaa’4 18.3 16.1 15.7 15.6 15.6 15.4 15.3 16.3 15.2 15.2 15.0 14.9 14.9 14.8 14.7 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment!” eects 22.2 17.6] 16.7; 16.3) 16.6] 163] 162] 16.2} 16.0] 168] 159| 157] 15.5) 15.3] 15.1 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco and smoking products 


293.2 298.7; 299.6} 299.9) 300.2} 300.0) 300.2) 301.4) 302.3) 303.1! 303.6| 303.8] 304.1 305.1) 305.5 
461.5}. 469.0| 471.8} 468.7) 469.5) 469.1] 470.4] 473.0) 472.6] 473.6] 473.3; 473.5} 476.0| 480.5! 481.6 
Personal care’ 174.7 178.0} 178.4) 179.0) 179.1 179.0} 179.0} 179.7) 180.4) 180.9) 181.3) 181.4) 181.4) 181.7] 181.9 
Personal care products’... 154.7 163.5} 153.5) 153.4) 153.6] 153.2) 153.4] 153.8] 154.5] 154.5} 154.5) 154.6] 153.8] 153.4] 152.8 
Personal Care SOFVICES ’....cccccccccoccsccscosescescecescesees 188.4 193.2] 193.9] 195.4; 195.6} 194.2} 194.3} .194.6] 195.2| 195.8) 196.1 196.6} 196.9} 197.5] 198.9 
See footnotes at end of table. a5 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series li — 
2002 i 2003 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS...........00.66 274.4 283.5} 284.3] 285.3} 285.8! 287.0! 287.1] 288.8] 290.4 291.6} 292.7) 293.1); 293.6] 294.4) 295.2 
Commodity and service group: 

IGOmMmodtiosinc- seers yuaaseees carcass ssecsiprosecveses 149.7 151.2} 150.9) 152.0} 151.4) 150.9) 150.4) 151.1 152.3] 153.7} 154.3) 156.0] 155.8} 154.5) 154.2 
FOOd ANd DEVErAGOS Hass.i.is.nbcsaetesccsscssnsevcasonsoard 176.8 180.5} 180.9} 181.3) 182.2} 182.9) 184.1 184.3) 184.5} 184.9) 185.0] 186.5} 186.8) 187.2} 187.3 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 134.2 134.5 133.9 135.4 134.1 132.9 131.7 132.6 134.2 136.0 136.9 138.6] 138.2 136.1 135.6 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 145.1 149.7 149.2 153.1 151.2 149.0| 146.7); 148.4 151.4 155.3] 157.2) 160.9] 160:5| 156.7) 156.1 
ADD AMO exerts tars scees sors efavtastestsscatescsoseeath races 124.0 120.9} 117.2) 122.0) 124.8} 123.1 119.0] 115.8] 118.6} 123.5) 124.3] 123.4) 120.1 115.9} 116.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 162.2 171.5) 173.0] 176.4 171.6] 169.1 167.7} 172.3] 175.6) 179.1 181.7) 188.2} 189.5) 185.8] 184.4 
Durables. . 121.4 TIZS 116.7 115.7 115.2 115.1 115.0 115.1 115.3 115.1 115.0 114.8 114.5 114.1 113.7 
209.8 216.5} 218.0} 218.1) 218.4] 217.9) 217.9} 219.1) 219.9) 221.0} 221.5) 221.9) 223.3) 224.1) 224.5 

216.7 221.9) 223.1 222.6| 223.5| 223.0) 222.9) 224.1] 224.9] 226.8] 227.4) 227.7) 228.3] 229.2) 229.4 

209.1 216.3) 217.2| 216.8} 218.9) 218.6) 217.7) 218.7) 219.3) 219.7) 220.0} 220.0) 220.5) 221.6) 220.8 

246.4 254.4| 255.5) 257.0] 257.2} 257.3) 257.4 258.4) 259.2| 259.5) 259.7) 259.6} 260.2) 260.5} 261.9 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 180.5 184.7| 185.3} 186.0] 185.6] 184.9] 184.4) 185.5} 186.6} 188.0) 188.6] 189.6} 190.3) 189.9} 189.9 

All items less shelter... 170.8 174.6] 175.0] 176.0} 175.5} 174.9] 174.7| 175.6} 176.7] 177.6] 178.2} 179.6} 180.2) 179.6} 179.5 

All items less medical care.. 174.3 178.1 178.7} 179.2) 179.1 178.5} 178.2) 179.1 180.1 181.3] 181.8} 182.9) 183.5] 183.2) 183.2 
Commodities less food. 136.0 136.5} 135.9) 137.3) 136.1 135.0} 133.8] 134.7} 136.3] 138.0) 138.9} 140.6) 140.3} 138.2) 137.7 

Nondurables less food.... 147.4 151.9} 151.5] 155.2} 153.3] 151.3] 149.2} 150.8] 153.7} 157.5] 159.3) 162.8} 162.4) 158.8} 158.2 

Nondurables less food and apparel.. 163.3 172.1 173.4 176.6 172.2 170.0 168.8 173.0 176.1 179.4 181.7 187.7 189.0 185.6 184.3 

Nondurables 161.1 165.3 165.2 167.4 166.8 166.1 165.4 166.4 168.1 170.3 171.4 174.1 174.0 172.2 171.9 

Services less rent of shelter® PAW ES) 226.4| 228.4] 229.2} 228.7) 228.2) 228.4) 229.7) 230.6] 230.7) 231.1) 231.7} 234.2) 235.0] 235.6 

Services less medical care services. 202.5 208.7} 210.3] 210.3] 210.5} 209.9} 209.9) 211.0] 211.7] 212.7} 213.2) 213.6) 215.0} 215.8) 216.2 

Energy 121.7 136.5 140.6 144.6 136.9 13331 131.8 137.4 140.6 143.1 145.9 154.1 159.7 156.3 155.3 

All items less energy.........- 187.7 190.6} 190.8] 191.0) 191.7] 191.6} 191.5) 191.9] 192.7} 193.7} 194.1 194.3) 194.4) 194.5) 194.7 
All items less food and energy... 190.5 193.2} 193.5} 193.6) 194.3) 193.9] 193.6} 194.0} 194.9) 196.1 196.5) 196.5} 196.6) 196.6} 196.8 

Commodities less food and energy. 143.7 140.9] 139.7} 140.2} 140.4] 139.9] 139.0) 138.5} 139.3} 140.3) 140.5} 140.2} 139.4) 138.2) 138.1 
Energy commodities.. 117.1 136.7} 139.2) 146.9] 137.0] 132.1 129.0) 138.2} 144.6) 151.3) 156.3) 170.1 172.8} 165.1 162.5 
Services less energy 217.5 223.8| 224.9) 224.9] 225.8] 225.6] 225.5) 226.6] 227.5) 228.9) 229.4) 229.6) 230.2) 231.0) 231.4 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

All items 175.9 179.8| 180.6] 181.0] 180.7} 180.2! 179.9} 180.9) 181.9} 182.9} 183.5} 184.7) 185.3} 184.9] 185.0 
All items (1967 = 100)... 523.9 535.6] 537.1| 539.2) 538.2} 536.7] 536.0} 538.7| 541.7) 544.8) 546.5} 550.2) 551.9] 550.8) 551.0 

Food and beverages.... 176.1 179.9| 180.2! 180.7) 181.7} 182.4] 183.6] 183.8] 184.0] 184.4; 184.5) 186.0} 186.4; 186.8} 186.9 

Food tn 176.5 179.4} 179.7} 180.2} 181.2} 181.9} 183.1 183.3) 183.5} 183.8} 183.9) 185.6] 185.9} 186.3) 186.4 
Food at home... .eseecese--- 175.1 178.5| 178.8) 179.4] 180.7} 181.6] 183.3) 183.2) 183.2} 183.5} 183.3) 185.8) 186.1 186.3} 186.1 

Cereals and bakery products at! 198.0 202.8] 204.5] 203.5} 203.2} 202.4 202.4) 203.8] 204.4) 204.9) 205.5} 206.0) 206.7| 207.2) 207.0 

Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS...-...:-scsseeeees 162.0 169.2| 169.5) 170.9] 173.8] 179.2} 181.0} 179.9) 179.7} 179.6] 179.1 181.1 182.4] 183.7) 183.7 

Dairy and related products’ 167.2 167.6] 167.0} 170.2} 171.7) 171.0] 172.7} 172.2) 171.7) 171.3) 173.6} 186.1 189.0} 187.8) 184.9 

Fruits and vegetables 222.9 224.3| 223.8] 223.4) 224.9) 225.3) 229.7| 229.7] 227.5| 227.8] 225.5) 228.9) 224.3) 222.3] 222.2 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 138.6 139.1 138.9} 138.5} 139.8}; 137.3] 138.6} 140.0} 140.8) 140.1 139.1 139.3} 139.3} 139.8} 139.6 

Other foods at home.. 160.4 162.2| 162.6] 162.8] 162.5} 161.6] 162.5) 162.3] 163.3) 164.7] 164.6) 165.1 165.5| 165.6) 165.8 
Sugar and sweets. 158.8 161.6} 162.1 162.1 162.1 161.4] 160.5) 162.4] 163.2} 162.6) 161.9] 162.9) 162.2) 162.9) 163.8 
Fats and oils.. 155.3 157.4 157.7 157.6 159.6 15723 157.7 160.7 162.2 166.0 166.1 169.4 171.4 172.0 169.9 
Other foods. 177.6 179.2| 179.7/ 180.0} 179.0] 178.3] 180.0} 178.4) 179.4| 180.8) 180.8} 180.5} 180.8; 180.7) 181.4 

Other miscellaneous foods" 109.7; 110.8] 110.0! 111.3] 111.2] 109.5) 110.3) 109.6) 110.1, 112.2] 111.0) 111.2) 111.4) 109.7) 112.0 
Food away from home! 178.2 182.0 182.4] 182.7} 183.3] 183.7) 184.2} 184.8) 185.3) 185.6) 186.1 186.6} 186.8} 187.6) 188.2 
Other food away from home’... 118.1 121.5} 121.6] 122.0} 122.5} 122.9) 123.1 123.6] 123.8} 123.8) 124.3) 124.6) 124.7| 124.9) 125.2 
Alcoholic beverages 183.3 187.1 186.9; 187.7} 188.1 188.8} 188.9} 189.5} 190.0] 191.2) 192.1 192.0) 192.7} 192.2] 192.8 

Housing 175.7 180.4 181.6 181.6 181.3 180.9 181.0 182.1 182.6 183.2 183.6 184.1 185.6 186.2 186.6 

Shelter = 201.9 206.9; 207.7| 207.6} 208.3) 208.2} 208.2] 209.2) 209.8) 211.0; 211.5) 211.8) 212.2) 213.0) 213.4 
Rent of primary residence 199.0 204.7| 205.3) 205.8! 206.1] 206.6} 207.0| 207.4) 208.0] 208.4} 208.9) 209.4; 209.9) 210.3) 211.0 
Lodging away from home? Sri 118.4 119.8] 125.2) 119.8} 121.7) 116.2) 113.4] 1185} 121.1 128.8) 129.8] 128.2) 128.8) 133.0) 131.6 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 195.1 199.7; 199.9} 200.4) 201.0] 201.4 201.7} 202.1] 202.3} 202.7) 203.1; 203.6) 203.9) 204.2) 204.7 
Tenants’ and household insurance’... 108.7| 114.7; 115.7] 115.8] 116.0] 114.4 114.4) 114.9) 115.1] 115.2) 116.0] 1164) 116.5) 116.3) 116.5 

Fuels and utilities 142.9 153.9] 158.7) 159.1 154.3} 152.3] 153.0) 155.6] 156.2}; 154.7) 155.1 157.4} 165.0) 166.1 167.2 
ry Oo, koa RE 126.1 137.0/ 141.9] 142.3] 137.0] 134.7] 135.4] 138.0} 138.3) 136.6] 137.0} 139.3) 147.4) 148.4) 149.3 
Fuel oil and other fuels... = 115.0 138.7| 129.6) 129.4 130.7} 134.4] 136.2} 149.6) 154.5] 152.0} 148.9] 149.6) 149.8) 150.2) 156.8 
Gas (piped) and electricity. ......ssssssssscseenee 133.4] 144.1] 150.1] 150.6] 144.6] 141.9] 142.5) 144.7| 144.7) 142.9/ 143.5) 146.1/ 155.1) 156.2) 156.8 

Household furnishings and operations.. 124.4 121.9} 121.4] 121.0] 120.9] 120.7; 120.4, 121.0) 121.4) 121.4) 121.3) 121.1 121.3) 120.7} 120.4 

ADPaFel ....-0-ecenenesessecseronssnes 123.1 120.0 116.1 121.0 123.9 122.6 118.7 115.7 118.3 122.9 123.8 122.8 119.6 115.6 115.9 

Men's and boys' apparel... 121.7 117.5} 112.9] 116.5} 120.0) 121.1 117.8} 115.6) 117.4) 120.0} 120.6) 120.3} 117.8) 115.2 113.3 

Women's and girls' apparel... 114.6 112.1 106.9| 114.5/ 118.2] 115.3] 110.5) 105.5] 109.8) 117.4) 118.4) 116.7) 112.2) 106.0) 106.9 

infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ 128.6} 124.1| 122.9] 126.5} 127.7] 125.0] 121.4] 120.1) 122.2) 125.2} 123.4) 120.9] 118.8) 117.0} 117.6 

Footwear 121.2 119.1 117.2 119.6 121.1 120.4 117.8 115.6 116.4 118.6 119.6 119.0 117.0 114.4 116.3 

Transportation... 151.8 156.3} 157.1 158.1 155.4 153.6] 152.5} 154.9) 156.8) 158.5) 159.9) 163.6) 164.0) 162.2) 161.4 
Private transportation...... 149.0 153.5) 154.2} 155.3] 152.5} 150.8) 149.7) 1652.2) 154.0) 155.7) 157.1 160.9) 161.3) 159.3) 158.6 

New and used motor VONICIES ecsdsicesseeioveevesrcel 99.4 96.0} 95.7 94.4 93.5 93.1 92.8 92.7 92.8 92.6 92.6} 92.5 92.1 92.1 92.2 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


eee ee LLL 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series a af 
2002 | 2003 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
New vehicles sats accnrscet saarerccscricessys 141.1] 139.0) 137.9] 137.6] 137.8] 138.7] 139.2) 139.2) 139.5} 139.0} 138.7 138.5| 138.2| 137.0 136.0 
Used cars and trucks! cccccccccccsecal 152.8) 1437] 144.0] 199.8] 135.9] 132.8) 131.7] 131.6] 131.7/ 132.0} 1321) 1326) 131.4) 133.0) 134.6 
MOtoni FUG). cccccssscatsssstesanstadiajereostesmsmneetasacnectns 117.0| 136.1] 139.4) 147.5} 136.9] 131.5] 128.1] 137.1] 143.6) 150.9} 156.5} 171.1) 173.8) 165.6) 162.4 
Gasoline (all types)....... 116.4, 135.5] 138.9] 147.0) 136.4] 130.9] 127.6] 136.6] 143.0} 150.3) 155.8) 170.4) 173.2) 165.0| 161.7 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.....s-| 106.1] 107.3 107.3] 107.2} 107.5) 107.5] 107.3) 107.6] 107.6] 107.4) 107.5) 107.5) 107.8} 108.2) 108.4 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repaiir......... 191.7; 197.3] 197.3/ 197.9] 198.6] 198.9} 199.8} 199.9] 200.1] 200.3) 200.4/ 200.8) 201.5) 202.1) 202.7 
Public transportation: ciecsscrascesses cscsersncscassverseceess 202.6}  206.0/ 210.5] 208.4) 208.7} 205.8} 203.6) 204.6] 206.2 208.0} 209.4) 208.8) 210.0} 212.1) 208.0 
MOGiCAl Carin aeasassachectcessstceeniae  hesssieipnusrenrtconsssoe 284.6)  296.3| 297.4 298.3] 299.1] 300.1] 301.4} 302.8] 305.4; 306.9) 307.7; 3084) 309.4) 310.4) 311.0 
Medical care COMMOIICS.........:ccssseseeseeeeeeesssss 251.1; 257.4} 258.6} 250.4} 259.2} 258.5} 259.4) 259.8] 260.9} 261.5) 262.5) 263.3) 263.8; 263.7 263.8 
292.51 305.9] 307.0] 307.9] 309.1] 310.6} 311.9} 313.8| 316.8] 3186) 319.4) 320.0} 321.2) 3224) 323.2 
Professional SCrViC@S. .....s.sssssssssssssereseeseeessssssed 256.0/ 263.4) 263.9] 264.4] 265.2} 265.2! 266.5) 267.8) 270.6) 2723) 273.2) 273.5) 274.1; 2748) 2758 
Hospital and related SCrviceS. ......ssssssssseessseee 363.2}  391.2| 394.2} 395.8} 397.5] 402.4! 403.4) 405.9) 408.7| 409.9) 409.8| 410.7) 413.0) 415.2) 4149 
Recreation? 104.6} 105.5) 105.7) 105.5] 105.4] 105.6] 105.5] 105.6] 106.2) 106.5} 106.7| 106.6} 106.7; 106.3} 106.1 
Vided'andandal= 102.0] 102.9] 102.9] 102.7/ 1028] 103.0) 102.5} 102.7} 1032| 1035] 1039) 103.9) 103.7) 103.7/ 103.4 
Equcatoniandicarnmunicatonc. _| 107.6) 109.0} 109.1] 109.7} 109.7} 109.6) 109.7) 109.8) 110.0 109.8] 109.6] 109.2) 109.4/ 109.4} 109.9 


Eckicahion-ee ee eee ie 125.9 133.8] 135.5} 137.8) 138.1 138.0} 138.0} 139.1 139.4, 139.6) 139.7) 139.9) 140.6) 141.0) 143.6 
Educational books and SUppIi@S. .......e:see 318.5 336.5} 339.6] 339.6} 340.6] 337.5} 343.8] 346.1] 349.5) 349.9) 350.4) 3950.4) 351.5) 350.4) 3547 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 354.8 377.3} 382.1} 389.2} 390.1) 390.2) 390.7) 392.8) 393.3) 393.8) 3941) 3946) 396.7; 3981] 4058 

Communications 93.7 91.2 90.5 90.2 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.6 89.6 89.3 89.0; 88.4 88.4 88.1 87.6 
Information and information processing'™..... 92:7 89.9 89.1 89.1 88.5 88.4 88.3 88.2 88.2 87.9 87.5 87.0 86.9 86.7 86.2 

Telephone services ooo. cscccccccsescecssssrsseeee 99.9 98.5| 980] 97.6] 97.3] 97.4 97.4 97.2} 97.3} 969) 967) 96.1| 96.1) 958) 95.2 
Information and information processing 

other thanitelanhone services |’ 19.0 16.7 16.3 16.1 16.2 15.9 15.8 15.8 15.8 15.7 15.5 15.4 15.4 15.3 15.3 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment s.det ceieae 21.8 17.3} 163} 16.0} 162 16.0 15.9 15.8 15.7 15.5 15.6 15.4 15.2 15.0 14.9 

Other goods ANd SErViCES.....e.sesecessesteseerecseesees 302.0 307.0} 308.0} 307.9} 308.2} 307.7} 308.1] 309.3} 310.0} 310.8) 311.3} 311.5) 311.8) 313.2) 3135 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrOGUCtS.......eeseee cessed 463.2 470.5} 473.2} 469.9] 470.7) 470.2} 471.5) 473.8) 473.2) 474.2) 474.1 474.4) 476.9) 481.6); 4826 
Personal CE atten Sareea ey 1741 177.0| 177.4 177.9] 178.0] 177.7) 177.8} 177.4) 179.1] 179.7} 180.1! 180.2} 180.0} 180.3} 180.5 

Personal care products’ roe 155.5 154.2) 154.3) 154.0) 154.1 153.8} 154.2) 154.3) 156.0) 155.0) 155.1 155.1 154.3) 153.9) 153.1 

Personalicaresarvices ool OH 193.9] 194.6} 196.1] 196.3] 194.8] 1949] 195.1] 195.7; 196.3| 196.6) 197.1] 197.5| 198.1] 199.5 

Miscellaneous Personal SErViCES.....eeeed 274.0 283.3} 284.4) 286.2) 285.6] 286.7) 286.6) 288.4; 290.2} 291.6) 2929) 293.1| 293.5) 204.7/ 295.4 
Commodity and service group: 

CONTRI cae sean ise nceniennnnsgmicaratatiar enn giseaaeon 150.4 151.8} 151.6} 152.7} 151.9} 151.3} 150.7} 151.5) 152.7) 154.1 154.8; 156.7) 156.6) 155.2) 154.9 
FOOd ANd DEVEFAGES. .....sececcseseseseseesssseseseeceeseees 176.1 179.9) 180.2} 180.7} 181.7} 182.4) 183.6) 183.8) 184.0) 184.4) 184.5) 186.0} 186.4) 186.8) 186.9 
Commodities less food and beverages... 135.5 135.8) 135.4) 136.7) 135.2) 133.8) 132.5} 133.5) 135.2) 137.0) 1388.0} 140.0) 139.6) 137.5} 137.1 

Nondurables less food and beverages. ........+++ 147.0 152.1 151.7) 155.9) 153.6] 151.4) 149.0; 151.0} 154.3) 1584) 160.5) 164.7) 164.4; 160.4) 159.5 
Wa 0, 0.21 Paecreerterty rae Reec econ Po rere Tae 123.1 120.0} 116.1 121.0} 123.9] 122.6) 118.7] 115.7) 1183] 1229) 123.8) 122.8) 119.6] 115.6) 115.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

AIM GIATOL $55 cco cvsstaxeaprexsacssvacnsatetdetesssevciniee 165.3 175.6; 177.4) 181.2) 175.7) 172.9) 171.6} 176.5} 180.2} 1841 187.0| 194.5} 196.0} 191.8] 190.2 

CRP RROG Farce arin seniendis Pisriccue’ 121.8 117.4 116.9 1165) 114.7 114.2 114.0 114.0} 1142.0 114.0 113.9 113.9 113.5 113.2 113.1 

Eo nh lo 2: Derr PePerOnere nr Te CEPPTPETT EPC TECMEPPPPL Vy ers CERT 205.9 212.6) 214.0) 214.3) 214.4) 214.4 214.2} 215.3) 216.0) 216.7} 217.1 217.6} 219.0} 219.7) 220.2 
Rent of shelter?.....sesssssessssussnsnveed 1945] 199.2] 200.0] 199.9] 200.6} 200.5} 200.6} 201.4) 202.0] 2032} 2037| 203.9) 204.4) 205.1] 205.5 


Transporatation services. 207.7 216.2) 216.8} 216.8) 219.0} 218.8) 218.0) 219.1; 219.7} 220.0) 220.2) 220.3) 220.7) 221.6] 221.0 


241.6 248.5| 249.3) 250.6} 250.7} 250.7; 250.9) 251.8) 262.6) 252.9] 253.0/ 252.7| 253.3] 253.5] 254.4 


Special indexes: 
PAR HTS VARS CQO car vsthiiscsconsscasednicecascacauapennctd 4 175.8 179.7} 180.3) 181.0} 180.4) 179.7} 179.2} 180.2; 181.4; 182.6) 183.2) 184.4] 185.0] 184.5} 184.5 
All ite MS ISS SHEICL.....secssesssssesssesssessssaserssseneed 168.3 171.9} 172.3) 173.3) 172.6} 171.9} 171.6} 172.5} 173.7] 174.7) 175.3! 176.8] 177.5| 176.7| 176.6 


All items less medical care. . 
Commodities less food 


171.1 174.8) 175.2) 176.0} 175.6) 175.0) 174.7) 175.6} 176.6} 177.6] 1782) 179.4| 180.0] 179.6] 179.6 
137.3 137.7} 137.2) 138.6} 137.0} 135.8] 134.5} 135.5) 137.1] 138.9) 139.9] 141.8] 141.5) 139.4] 139.0 


Nondurables l€SS f00d. ...sssssesecsssnsseseneeeneeeed 149.2 154.2 151.0 157.9} 155.7 163.7 151.4 163.3 156.4 160.4 162.4 166.4; 166.2 162.3 161.5 
Nondurables less food and apparel...ccccccccesesed 166.1 175.9} 177.5} 181.1] 176.1) 173.6) 172.1) 176.9) 180.2} 184.0) 186.6; 193.5} 194.8] 191.0) 189.6 
INGORE oes cateeceosievertemnccnbrissaretecoraieusvarsie 161.4 166.4) 166.4) 168.8} 168.1) 167.3) 166.6} 167.8} 169.5) 171.8} 173.0| 175.9] 175.9) 174.0] 173.6 
Services less rent of SHENCP .....cccccccccscceceseseccs 193.1 201.3) 203.1} 203.7} 203.2} 202.7} 202.9) 204.1] 204.9) 204.9} 205.2) 205.8) 2082) 2089] 209.3 
Services less medical Care SErVICES. .....ceeeees 198.9 205.2} 206.6) 206.8} 206.9} 206.5) 206.6; 207.6) 208.2| 2088] 209.2} 209.7] 211.1] 211.8] 212.2 
EECHOE SY colours deasascaaasnactennrcacauati rntecnarnadacoregiosceceil 120.9 135.9} 140.0) 144.2) 136.3) 132.4} 131.1] 136.9} 140.2) 143.0] 146.0] 154.5! 159.91 156.2] 155.1 
All iteMS lOSS ENELY....sssessesseesesesseeneereaerenns | 183.6 186.1) 186.2; 186.4 187.0} 187.0} 186.9) 187.2} 187.9] 1887] 189.0} 189.3] 189.3] 189.3] 189.5 

All items less fo0d ANd CNEPGY. cscs | 185.6 187.9 187.9 188.1 188.6 188.4 188.0 188.3 189.1 190.1 190.4 190.4} 190.3} 190.3 190.5 


Commodities less food and energy... 
Energy commodities.. 
Services less energy... 


144.4 141.1) 140.1) 140.2; 140.3} 139.7) 141.1) 138.2) 139.0) 140.0) 140.1] 139.9] 139.0] 138.0] 138.0 
17.3 136.8} 139.5} 147.2) 137.2) 132.1} 136.8) 138.3) 144.7| 151.5) 156.7] 170.7| 173.3 
220.2 


' Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
§ Indexes ona Decamber.1982)= 100 base, NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, Oe to any specific date. 
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38. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2004 2004 
ule’ Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
US SCHY AVOT AGO vecseccccss see eero ates iocaieeee ac coehech cones M 187.4) 188.0} 189.1] 189.7} 189.4] 189.5) 182.9| 183.5} 184.7] 185.3) 184.9] 185.0 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban........0cccccccee M 198.6) 199.4) 199.9} 201.1} 201.0} 201.0) 195.1 195.7} 196.4) 197.5] 197.3] 197.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 200.7} 201.4) 202.0} 203.3) 203.0) 203.1; 195.9] 196.3] 197.1] 198.3} 198.0) 198.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° oe AAs SRD Ae ho Ral M 117.4) 118.1] 118.3) 118.7) 119.2} 118.9] 117.5] 118.1 118.4; 118.8) 119.1 118.7 

MidwestUrban eae nuke NE re M 181.0} 181.5) 182.9] 183.3} 183.2} 183.3) 175.8} 176.3) 177.8} 178.2 178) 178.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........scccsssssessessesceeseecese M 183.1} 183.7| 185.0) 185.3) 185.4] 185.6] 177.2) 177.9} 179.4] 179.4] 179.5} 179.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°. oo. eeccccccccccccececsseeeecceeee M 115.2) 115.6) 116.4 116.8) 116.3] 116.5} 114.2} 114.6] 115.5| 116.0) 115.5] 115.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 174.1) 173.9) 176.0] 176.9)—177.1) 176:3| -171.4) 171.2) 173:2| 4174.41 WT” BrS4 

SOU Ur DaM ss ceoperertet heen caenueccens vaczsvsccpans pastepesesadeiveucteree-: M 180.1} 180.9) 182.0) 182.9} 182.6) 182.6} 180.1 180.9} 178.9} 179.7] 179.3) 179.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........ccsccssscsscsssecercesseceeee M 181.8} 182.5) 183.4) 184.3] 183.7) 183.7] 178.9] 179.7} 180.8) 181.9] 181.2} 181.2 
Sizei8/C=50 0000500 OOO meee tenn M 114.9) 115.6] 116.4) 117.0} 116.9) 116.9} 113.4) 114.0) 114.8] 115.3) 115.2) 115.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............044 M 177.7) 178.7| 179.4) 180.5] 180.1} 180.0} 176.9} 177.8 179 180) 179.4) 179.5 

WV ESET ANS ee cecce seta cenacesucvasesetszesseesons covcatovocnspecuescensecosetece M 192.2} 192.3} 193.4) 193.3} 192.9] 193.0] 187.1 187.3} 188.6) 188.6} 188.0] 188.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 194.5] 194.6) 195.9) 195.9} 195.4) 195.5} 187.9} 188.2) 189.6} 189.7] 188.9] 188.9 
SizeiB/C—50;000'to 1,500:000' scx. «sceeertesscsereevccacccne M 117.9) 117.8; 118.2) 117.9] 117.9} 118.1 117.2 117.2 712.8) VAC.6) 117.4) F176 

Size classes: 

171.5} 172.0} 172.9) 173.4) 173.1 173.2} 169.6 170.0 V2 VT 171.3) 171.4 
M TASS M163 eatt7-0 |e ites Aiizclee Igasien Wao 115.3} 116.0 116.4} 116.2 116.2 
M 178.9} 179.3} 180.9) 181.8) 181.3) 181.0) 176.7} 177.2| 178.8} 179.7} 179.0} 178.8 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI............ M 186.3} 187.2} 188.7) 189.1) 189.2) 190.2) 179.7} 180.6] 182.2} 182.5} 182.4] 183.2 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA M 191.5) 191.9} 193.3} 193.7} 193.4) 193.1] 184.9] 185.2} 186.8} 187.4] 186.8) 186.5 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-—CT-PA. . M 203.4) 204.0) 204.4) 206.0) 205.5} 205.7/ 198.2} 198.5} 199.1] 200.4] 200.1} 200.3 

Boston-—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT... os 1 208.7 -| 181.3 -| 208.9 -| 207.4 -| 207.9 -| 207.9 - 

Glaveland—Akron) (OH ies ac.ccsconseyec ek sxecascentetstevecuecnceoevs 1 180.0 -| 179.1 -| 181.7 -| 171.0 -| 172.6 -| 172.8 - 

DallaS=FUWOMtN, Xin ccescscsecescsestvevenyssaccessesysassseatvesanes 1 AWlet -| 118.9 -| 179.1 -| 177.6 =) 9179.5 -| 179.4 - 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" .......cscesssesseeeeee 1 118.1 | 118.9 | 120.2 mp MUUEAS -| 118.4 sh EZ - 

AtIAMAR GA octeces onesies = ouce teehee obeoexccace care s:todasscncxveres 2 -! 182.3 -| 185.7 -| 184.1 -| 180.0 -| 184.0 -| 182.5 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml. ...... 0. ccccccceeceee eae eeeeeeeneene ed 2 -| 184.7 -| 185.8 -| 186.8 -| 179.3 -| 180.4 -| 181.5 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX........cccccseecceeeeeeneeeeeee 2 -| 169.7 -| 169.3 -| 169.1 -| 166.8 -| 167.6 -| 167.4 

MaMiRFt Calderdale, Flys ci cas cn. azer-c van deerncenesvusavesutes 2 -| 185.2 -| 185.6 -| 185.1 -| 182.6 -| 183.4 -| 182.9 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 -| 194.8 -| 198.0 -| 199.1 -| 194.0 -| 197.3 -| 198.0 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.. 2 -| 198.3 -| 199.0 -| 198.7 -| 194.7 -| 195.4 -| 195.0 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 


goods and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
$ Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the 
Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and 
appear intables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed 


Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-—IN; Kansas City, MO—-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, 
WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
’ Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 
in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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39. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 Ee 2003 
+ aaa 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 4 
All items: 
144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 184.0 
PSrGOnt CHANGE crcsscccostevccarscssucnccipamearnssssnraqenstince 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 1.6 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
Wid eXcccrrercts caeecaresecrcrruvaateerntrrinccrieneahrsnniviiv7i 141.6 144.9 148.9 163.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 180.5 
POLCONE CHANGOserexpspcssrsstinesvicrss vecmtawuen cant cesracr es 241 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 ae 2.3 3.1 1.8 P41 
Housing: 
ING OX: ceawtanee seemetecaeaenctntasnemar sveniunstars sarspesccreasisassncs) 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 184.8 
PONCONt CHANGE ie pctccesctssexstsectvacsssaveesucscntereeusessees Beli 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 2.2 2.5 
Apparel: 
WN OX ers covbavnaenvtapeascesecascecnceycssoczetbpesestvecrsavecvecssevaracl 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 120.9 
POrcentiChangeicensc-.:csucsccisie-canderacesce voaaraceesedecan 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 A 1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 -2.5 
Transportation: 
INGO Xaatccnacstcescsssccats ve aunesversensvsancapeciatsrinivissvccteras® 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 157.6 
POr Cont: CHANGO mans crccsivssesacechecsavenccassseavecareneey 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 3.1 
Medical care: 
HINA OXE 2 ramcevonase case sigsccsaxecvertasavsvasceerrecspusiie gerervesenteveoy 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 297.1 
POrCONUCH ANGE cers iacosssstccsverssavaysimerscadsvanenWerseaisie 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 44 4.6 47 4.0 
Other goods and services: 
WEAK ecanac cate cceses area csthcasuaceacesponvsapecsicscfawaresosgehanerod 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 298.7 
PELCONGCNENGC cscarcrsscerdrtentteossnecsaxineve cvnereatsnernes 5.2 2.9 4.2 4] 4.4 §.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 1.9 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: | 
[Thos GeperececeeCecee ora eR 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 179.8 
Percent change 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 Dal, 1.4 2.2 
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40. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 2003 2004 
Grouping 
2002 | 2003 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May’ | June”| July” | Aug.” 
FIRISNOd GO00S.<...-:...-cce<cessreosevsessesarecs 138.9 143.3] 143.7) 144.0) 1455] 1445] 1445| 1454/ 145.3] 1463) 147.3] 149.1 148.7 | 148.7] 148.6 
Finished consumer QOOdG.........:.:sseseees 139.4 145.3] 145.9] 146.4] 147.7| 146.5] 146.7] 147.8] 147.8} 149.0} 1504] 152.6] 152.0] 152.0} 151.9 
Finished consumer fO0dS...........:c0eese0 140.1 145.9 | 146.3) 148.0) 151.0} 150.1 150.3} 148.1 148.4} 150.7] 152.7) 155.3) 1545] 152.1 152.2 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUGING {OOS ict ccterssscsdssstecsccocseeess 138.8 144.7} 145.4] 145.5] 1462) 1448) 145.0] 147.4) 147.3} 148.0} 149.1 151.1 150-7) -151-7al 3514 
Nondurable goods less food................/ 139.8 148.4} 150.0| 150.4) 149.4) 147.6] 1482) 151.7| 151.6] 1524] 1543] 157.0) 156.3] 157.9} 158.0 
DUraBle GOOG F5.05.p.catss sccscsccepvivensenciss 133.0 133.1 131.8) 131.1 135.6 | 135.0] 1343] 1343] 1342] 134.7) 1344] 1348] 135.0] 1346) 133.7 
Capital equipment.................ssesssseseeeeee 139.1 139.5] 139.2| 138.9] 1408) 140.5| 1402] 140.5) 140.2| 1405] 140.6] 141.1 141.3) 141.2} 141.1 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.................. 127.8 133.7 | 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.5} 136.2] 137.3) 1383} 140.2] 141.9] 142.7) 143.8| 144.9 
Materials and components 
HORATTANUTACTUNING: os a:-0-2ecceecoewcacvennveseecvescee 126.1 129.7| 129.8] 129.8| 130.5| 130.7} 130.9] 131.9} 133.2] 1343) 1362] 137.3] 138.0] 1386] 139.6 
Materials for food manufacturing... 123.2 134.4) 135.5| 137.4] 141.8] 141.6] 140.7} 138.4) 139.3] 141.7] 1466) 151.6) 151.9} 147.9] 145.4 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 129.2 137.2) 137.5} 136.4] 137.5] 137.2} 137.9] 140.2} 141.0] 141.4] 143.5) 1445] 145.7] 147.1 149.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing........| 124.7 127.9| 127.5) 128.6] 129.5] 130.5] 131.2} 132.9] 137.3) 140.7| 144.3] 146.2] 147.9} 149.4] 151.0 
Components for manufacturing.............. 126.1 125.9] 125.8) 125.8] 125.8) 125.8) 125.8] 125.9) 126.2} 126.5 | 127.1 127.4} 127.6] 127.8} 128.1 
Materials and components 
fOF; CONSHUCHON ian ocse.-3.cpsccoeyerasarencacexansasderd 151.3 153.6] 153.7) 155.0) 155.2} 155.6] 155.6] 156.2} 159.0) 161.9] 164.7] 166.2| 167.3) 167.8] 170.0 
Processed fuels and lubricants... 96.3 112:6)) 444.55) 4113:75| 144-5.) 410:8)| 111-7) 196.8:) 116:8)) 116:55)7 118-45 eal22st 123.7) 126.5,|) 128.5 
COntainers........csseesscenseeesees 152.1 153.7 | 153.6) 153.5] 153.2] 153.4) 153.5] 153.9) 153.7] 154.1 154.9] 156.8} 158.0] 159.5] 161.4 
Supplies... 138.9 141.5) 141.2) 141.7] 141.9] 1426] 1428] 143.2] 143.8] 1448) 1464) 147.2| 147.3| 148.1 147.5 
Crude materials for further 
processing aueeendussceacveusececehenseaes 108.1 135.3} 131.3] 134.7) 1383] 137.0] 141.1 147.8} 150.1 152.9| 155.7] 159.6} 162.3} 162.0] 160.7 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. : 99.5 13:55 |(eelacon ee G:0l] ele2ocn 125.7 | 124.7) 117.1 122.2} 131.7] 135.4} 142.1 137.4} 131.0] 124.7 
Crude nonfood materials.............:0eceee 111.4 148.2 | 142.7] 142.8) 141.1 141.4| 1495} 167.3] 167.3| 1648] 1666) 1683] 1766] 181.3] 183.9 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods..............-+ 138.3 142.4) 142.7] 142.7) 143.8] 1428] 1428) 1445] 1443) 1449] 145.7] 147.2) 147.0) 147.6] 147.4 
Finished energy GOOdS...........ceccserererreses 88.8 102.0) 104.7] 105.2} 103.2} 100.4) 101.0} 106.0] 105.7; 107.0} 109.5] 113.7) 112.8) 115.1 OS 
Finished goods less ENerQy..........scceeseeeeee| 147.3 149.0| 148.7) 149.0} 151.4] 151.0] 150.9} 1506] 1505] 151.3} 1519] 152.9] 152.7) 152.1 151.9 
Finished consumer goods less energy......|. 150.8 153.1 152.8} 153.3] 156.1 155.5| 155.5| 154.9] 155.0] 156.1 156.9} 158.1 157.8 | 156.8] 156.6 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 150.2 150.5] 149.9] 149.7| 152.0} 151.7] 151.4) 151.8] 151.7) 152.0] 152.1 152.5) 152:5)1 152:4) 152.2 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ANCONA ae covetscsssarrcererccrsensorcsernecscced 157.6 157.9] 157.2| 157.0] 159.5] 159.2) 159.0} 159.4] 159.4) 159.7] 159.8] 160.1 160.1 160.0 | 159.7 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
TH ONGKOY coer taresscrestsenseissrnskastterscaces 177.5 177.9| 178.0! 177.8| 1786) 178.5] 1789] 179.7| 179.8} 179.8] 180.5] 180.6} 180.3} 180.5] 180.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANNAN OOS oatret ncvamrsscteexeresscesscarerrsverecvarses) 128.5 134.2] 134.6) 1345] 134.4] 1342] 134.7] 136.5] 137.6] 1384] 140.2) 141.7| 1428) 144.0} 145.4 
Intermediate foods and feeds.. 115.5 125.9] 125.0) 1284] 131.9) 1348] 134.1 132.2 | 133.7] 137.0) 143.2] 147.6| 144.6) 143.2] 136.0 
Intermediate energy goods...... | 95.9 111.9] 1143] 1128] 110.7} 109.5] 110.9] 115.8} 115.8) 1156] 117.3] 121.1 122.7 | 125.4} 127.1 
Intermediate goods less energy......-.-..-.-++ 134.5 137.7| 137.5] 138.0] 138.5] 138.8] 139.0) 139.8; 141.1 142.4) 1444) 145.5] 146.1 146.8 | 147.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 
INC INON OY ereterecstrcaestacavedsrvasssoxnarvesecxest 135.8 138.5| 138.4| 138.7/ 139.0) 139.2) 1395] 140.4] 141.7| 1429} 1446) 1455) 1464) 147.1 148.5 
Crude energy materials.........:.ccccseseeeeenes 102.0 147.2| 139.7] 138.2] 1343) 132.5] 141.8] 163.5] 1589) 153.0] 1588] 165.3] 178.0] 1783] 178.1 
Crude materials less energy.... 108.7 123.4] 121.7] 1282] 135.9] 135.5] 136.2} 133.2] 139.8) 148.0] 148.7] 151.0) 147.1 146.5 | 144.5 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 135.7 170.1 179.3 | 189.9/ 195.2) 1876] 1783] 176.7} 191.6| 200.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


41. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 2003 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


naps nT nn 
2004 


NAICS eee 
ciate Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May” | June? | July” | Aug.” 
— | Total mining industries (December 1984=100)............:sceceseseeseneeresned 129.0 144.6 140.3 136.6 140.9 145.0 153.8 155.2 157.2 
211 Oil and gas extraction(December 1985=100) ........cccssceseserseeneeeeneeeens 15551 181.1 72:5 165.4 A717 180.1 195.3 196.9 198.7 
212 Mining, except oil and gas 100.0 103.3 105.2 105.9 108.5 107.5 107.8 108.5 110.2 
213 Mining support activities 100.0 101.2 100.8 100.8 101.0 100.5 102.2 103.5 105.5 
— | Total manufacturina industries (December 1984=100)..........-.--.sse 137.7 138.9 139.3 140.3 1416 Liat bite pits ae, 
311 Food manufacturing (December 1984=100)............... pect LEA IAL 139.3 140.4 142.4 146.1 148.9 148.3 146.7 144.4 
312 | Beverage and tobacco manufacturing..........--++++- 100.0} 101.4) 101.2} 100.7} 101.5} 101.2) 101.3} 100.9) 101.4 
313 TOXtNe -MillSéececteccuctouuseecoevsieeerrorevesetee ia 100.0 100.4 100.3 100.2 100.7 100.8 101.4 101.6 101.6 
315 Apparel manutacirinG.corccsn-trceccente-ra>rea-opssces eetassanceceerueuxeresrvar ah 100.0 99.9 99.7 99.8 99.9 100.0 99.8 99.6 99.6 
316 Leather and allied product manufacturing (December 1984=100)......... 143.4 143.3 143.6 143.8 143.5 143.6 143.1 143.6 143.7 
321 Wood products manufacturing............::ssececeeseeceeeeeeceseneereees : 100.0 99.3 102.7 105.9 108.1 110.2 108.4 106.7 109.9 
322 Papeyi ManutaCturieng iccersccexsccccsyanenne>nenccersvarneccxsanonpscsaenctiterasvessiipixans nxt 100.0 99.3 99.4 99.5 100.1 100.9 102.1 103.4 104.2 
323 Printing and related Support ACtiVItIES..........:.ccceeeesereeereteesenetseneneeeenenens 100.0 100.2 100.2 100.4 100.8 | 100.9 101.0 101.3 101.5 
324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 117.5 131.5 130.7 134.3 141.9 152.3 143.9 152.0 155.6 
325 Chemical manufacturing (December 1984=100)..........-.:.:ecceeeeeeesees 165.3 167.0 167.9 168.8 169.7 170.1 171.7 172.0 173.2 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 128.8 128.9 129.4 129.6 130.0 130.6 131.1 131.4 131.8 
331 Primary metal manufacturing (December 1984=100)............0cseeeee eed 121.4 124.0 128.5 132.3 138.4 141.3 145.1 147.6 149.1 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing (December 1984=100)... 133.7 134.6 135.7 137.5 139.4 140.7 142.0 142.6 143.7 
333 Machinery manulacturigy:-ccastprtecancar neste rsn crenevcrysnecsyerssnyae He 100.0 100.3 100.6 100.9 101.3 101.6 101.7 102.1 102.2 
334 Computer and electronic products manufacturing...........:::008+ | 100.0 99.8 99.5 99.3 99.5 99.9 99.3 99.0 98.9 
335 Electrical equipment, appliance, and components manufacturing........ 100.0 100.2 100.7 101.8 102.7 103.5 103.6 103.7 103.8 
336 Transportation equipment ManufactUring............:seeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees 100.0 100.2 100.1 100.4 100.2 100.4 100.6 100.4 99.9 
$37 Furniture and related product manufacturing(December 1984=100).... 147.6 147.4 148.7 149.0 149.7 150.9 152.9 152.1 152.7 
339 Miscellaneous Manufacturing..............cceecsseeceeeceneeceeeeenseeneseeeseneeess 100.0 100.5 100.9 100.8 101.0; 100.9 101.0 101.3 101.0 
Retail trade 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers.......... sara caaten Canaan os 100.0 101.6 101.7 103.2 103.8 103.3 104.3 104.0 103.4 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores.. 100.0 99.5 100.8 101.8 102.0 101.1 102.8 102.5 103.0 
443 Electronics and appliance stores...... 100.0 101.4 99.7 99.9 101.2 95.8 98.9 99.9 98.8 
446 Health and personal care stores.... 100.0 99.6 99.9 96.9 97.4 98.3 97.5 99.5 101.5 
447 Gasoline stations (June 2001=100)... sit 47.9 45.5 46.6 55.4 56.6 50.3 59.0 46.0 47.0 
454 MOnstore retailers .s.5 0.5 sasncisapcasennpaswe cress annisesssoesonacens sseeicemventrare 100.0 102.9 105.4 113.2 108.6 106.3 106.8 106.1 103.6 
Transportation and warehousina 
481 Air transportation (December 1992=100) 162.7 163.3 163.6 162.0 162.3 162.2 163.1 163.4 165.1 
483 | Water transportation.............ccccseseeeeeeeee 100.0 99.0 98.9 99.4 100.1 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.5 
491 Postal service (June 1989=100) 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 
Utilities 
221 WS Sra.) cues xaativvvan te tesar ash o5 Ser'cteu as snp Ft ear aeaeoy GAT Reeaas Co ee pee neT 100.0 101.7 102.5 101.2 101.8 103.3 106.7 107.1 107.5 
Health care and social assistance 
6211 Office of physicians (December 1996=100)...........ccccsececueeeneeeeerennes 112.8 114.4 114.3 114.3 114.4 114.2 114.4 114.5 114.5 
6215| Medical and diagnostic laboratories............cccsceeseeeneeeeeeeeeneeeeereueens 100.0 100.3 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.8 100.2 100.0 100.0 
6216 Home health care services (December 1996=100)............cccccceeeeeees 119.0 119.5 119.6 119.6 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.9 119.8 
622| Hospitals (December 1992=100)...........c0cccseeeeeeees vend 137.6 139.5 140.1 140.3 140.7 140.7 140.8 142.3 142.1 
6231 INUFSING Care {ACHING ses causes sls daetnees dcccughcagtecdnancuuetiesscasceanehmensuats 100.0 101.2 101.4 101.6 101.9 101.6 101.3 102.1 102.9 
62321 Residential mental retardation facilities. .............cccseseeeceeceeeseuseeeeeees 100.0 100.1 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.6 99.9 99.9 100.6 
Other services industries 
511 Publishing industries, except Internet ........ccsesccuscesecsseceenerevenssereed 100.0 100.9 101.3 101.3 101.4 101.4 101.3 101.8 101.2 
515 Broadcasting, except Internet............. 100.0 97.8 99.1 100.3 101.6 102.4 103.6 100.3 100.1 
517 Telecommunications........c..cceecceee 100.0 100.4 100.0 100.2 100.1 99.9 100.0 99.7 100.0 
5182 Data processing and related services.............. aul 100.0 99.9 98.9 98.4 98.5 100.7 99.3 99.0 99.0 
523 Securitv, commodity contracts. and like ACtivitV......cccccccccceccccceceeeceee 100.0 101.8 102.0 101.7 102.3 102.3 102.9 102.5 102.3 
53112 Lessors or nonresidental buildings (except miniwarehouse)............... 100.0 99.1 99.4 99.6 101.0 102.3 101.5 103.2 105.2 
5312| Offices of real estate agents and brokers wh" 100.0 100.0 100.2 100.7 100.8 100.9 100.9 101.1 101.1 
6313} Real Estate SUPPOrt ACUVINES: .ovcsccsesscrnnceevcexexssavacesseavveestecudnssduyves 100.0 100.1 100.6 101.1 101.3 102.0 97.6 101.5 102.7 
5321 Automotive equipment rental and leasing (June 2001=100)............... 109.1 107.9 109.8 107.4 106.0 104.4 105.2 109.7 111.0 
5411| Legal services (December 1996=100) 126.5 131.4 131.7 131.7 131.8 131.8 131.8 132.0 131.9 
541211 Offices of certified public accountants 100.0 100.8 100.7 100.8 101.1 101.3 101.1 101.3 101.6 
5413) Architectural, engineering, and related services b ; 
(December TSSGa TOO) sis ccnsswsasadh strastsuonsis ntesseucecnisiseeasanastys 125.3 125.7 125.9 126.5 126.6 126.3 126.4 126.9 126.9 
G4181) Advertising AGencles.........ccsceisscesseerervinenenserensenes 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.8 99.9 100.1 100.1 100.3 100.7 
5613 Employment services (December 1996=100)............. 112.1 112.1 112.5 113.2 113.1 113.4 114.1 1148 1148 
56151 “TRAVEL BQSNCIEG ces tarrir corners cerentveteantetess 100.0 99.0 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.3 96.9 96.1 95.4 
56172| Janitorial services..... 100.0 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.5 100.5 101.1 100.8 101 6 
5621| Waste collection..............-. 101.3| 1008! 101.3) 1019/ 1018] 101.3| 1013 
Accommodation (December 1996= : y 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
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42. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Finished goods 
124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.9 143.3 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 AS¥s2 141.3 140.1 146.0 
78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 102.0 
135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 150.5 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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43. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100] 
O00 OC 
Ste Industry ssa — ] 
neve3 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. |"Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
aia = T T i. 
0} Food and live amimals............:0ccccceeeeeeeeeeerseereeeenseeeres 107.6 2A 112.2 115.2 116.5 117.0 119.9 122.7 126.1 126.7 124.0 120.4 Sivan 


01 Meat and meat preparations....... 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations......... 


05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 99.7} 101.4} 103.2} 1028; 103.2} 103.1 108.4 | 110.1 109.5; 113.3) 111.1 110.1 114.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...........:sssessse { 102.3] 106.2] 111.2] 1163] 116.9] 120.2} 1223] 129.0] 132.8] 1325] 125.6] 129.6| 115.3 
22| Oilseeds and OleagiNOUS frUitS.........csssecereseeeereneeeseseeees 109.2} 121.1] 186.7] 1509] 1525] 157.2] 160.9} 181.6} 197.1] 199.0) 168.5] 184.5] 117.4 
24| Cork and wood. | 90.9 91.6 92.0 92.5 93.7 94.5 95.6 96.5 97.6 98.2 98.3 99.0 99.1 
25| ‘Pulp ANG WAStS PADEN, .cecsescsccrscecyscecasscareeseceseosavascvercst vers 85.3 88.8 90.8 91.9 91.7 91.7 92.5 94.2 98.8; 100.4} 100.8; 100.1 99.5 
26] Textile fibers and their WaSte.........cscesescsecssesesessseeterers 107.0} 109.6] 121.4] 1285] 121.2} 123.7) 1222] 121.9} 1159] 114.9] 1087] 1029} 101.5 
28]  Metalliferous ores and Metal SCrAP.......s.sesesssseseseseeeserers 117.8| 119.9] 121.1] 129.6] 1366] 1489] 156.8) 171.4| 1762| 170.6) 167.8} 1761] 169.7 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products 114.9] 108.7) 1082] 106.3) 110.7] 1205] 119.3] 123.0) 123.2] 135.1] 130.3] 1365] 139.4 


3 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes. = 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 113.0] 104.2} 104.1 101.2; 1062) 1168] 114.7] 120.1 119.8 | 135.0] 127.7} 1332) 136.1 


5] Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .........:csceseeee 1 100.0} 100.3} 100.7} 100.9} 101.4} 1029] 1040! 1049/ 105.5} 105.6) 105.8] 107.0} 108.2 
54) Medicinal and pharmaceutical products w| 105.5] 105.4] 105.9} 106.5} 105.8; 105.4| 105.3] 105.5| 105.7| 105.7}; 105.8|1,073.8| 108.0 
55} — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 97.6 98.2 98.9 99.4} 100.1 104.3) 1042/ 1043) 104.1 104.4} 1043) 104.1 104.1 
57) PIASHCS IA PFIMAry ORNS :.ccccsdcccccssoencsecetvaxiesrsterscseccssestes 94.8 95.4 95.5 95.8 96.5 98.3] 100.9} 102.1} 1022} 1029] 103.2) 1062)| 107.4 
58) Plastics in nonprimary forms... we] 98.4 98.2 98.3 97.1 97.2 96.8 97.2 97.4 96.9 96.7 96.4 97.5 97.8 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.€.S. ...csceesseeeeeeee 101.9} 101.9} 102.4] 1025; 1026; 105.0! 1052; 1048); 1048/ 1048) 1048) 1048) 1068 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.0} 100.2; 100.3} 100.7} 100.8; 101.7} 103.0} 104.1 105.6 | 106.6] 107.0} 1086] 109.9 


62) — Rubber Manufactures. 1.6.5. ...essessessesseesessesssessesesseeseeey 109.5} 109.2} 109.2] 1095} 109.9] 1104) 1109] 1104) 1109) 110.8) 111.2) 111.9} 112.1 
64! Paper. paperboard. and articles of paper. pulp. i 

ANG DADSIMOAG: <5. cecsvsecscsnescesesrearssectacssvartactaaaesll A GOs 98.3 97.4 97.9 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.9} 987)| 99.0 99.3] 101.7] 101.9 
66] Nonmetallic mineral manufactures. n.e.s. Rees] LOO 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.7; 99.5] 100.0] 100.1 100.3 
GSI * Nonferrous: MelalScas.: ictnsccsanttecesnas teres scsccsiteseencecumenee! 80.9 81.6 81.9 83.4 84.5 85.9 90.9 94.1 98.1] 97.6 95.4 95.5 96.9 

7| Machinery and transport equipMent............ssesseeeees 97.9 97.9 97.7 97.7 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.2 | 98.4 98.4 98.2 98.3 98.4 

71 Power generating machinery and equipment... | 107.4| 107.5] 107.9] 1085] 108.7] 109.3] 109.4] 109.4] 108.7| 1087 | 108.8} 108.9 109.0 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 103.2} 103.1 103.1 103.3 | 103.4} 103.9] 104.0} 104.2; 105.1! 105.4] 105.4; 105.7| 105.9 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANGIMACHING: PANtS..as-.cvecaceacnecvsssersnmimerdo nescence 102.5) 102.6; 1026] 1028] 1028] 1033} 1035] 1040! 1045] 1048} 1049! 105.3] 105.4 
75| Computer equipment and office Machines............0+2s+e4 88.0 87.8 87.9 88.0 88.6 87.7 88.2 88.4/ 88.8 88.6 87.0 86.4 86.3 
76| | Telecommunications and sound recording and } | | 

reproducing apparatus and equipmernt............:sseeee 93.4 93.3 92.8 92.2 92.0 92.6 92.5 92.4 922) 92.0; 91.9 91.6 91.6 
77\ — Electrical machinery and equipment. Fae 89.8 89.4 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.0 88.3 88.6 88.5 88.6 88.3 88.4 88.5 
TG: SRO VEIICIOS Ss recccesssascussvescsssassuisisvoy svbnvavsuncetenedveasuansnnt 101.3} 101.4) 101.5] 101.6] 101.5] 101.7] 101.9] 101.9} 102.3) 1023) 102.4] 1025 102.7 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 


| 
instruments and apparatus 102.3} 102.2] 102.1 102.3} 102.3} 102.2} 102.3] 102.3} 102.2} 102.1 102.0; 101.8} 101.9 
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44. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100] 
SITC 2003 2004 
Revs Industry - ~— + 
< Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. 
eae | 4 
O)\Foodiandiliveanimals. .-...-.cc.:.<..2--¢-cveccccvspesonesseecevecs 99.5} 100.0} 100.3] 100.0} 101.0) 102.2} 104.7} 105.4) 106.4] 106.1 106.8} 107.4] 107.6 
01 Meat and meat preparations..........:.cccsescseceeseescsecsesceecees 108:2:| 112.8: | 115.25) AN7:2\) 120:4) 447274) 198:0)| 120.4) 124:77| 124.4: 128:84)/ 18337.) 133:9 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

aquatic invertebrates... aes atten 82.3 82.2 79.8 79.3 79.2 78.2 80.0 83.3 85.1 84.1 84.1 86.1 87.5 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and me prepared: feat or Faves ae oe 105.5 | 105.0 106.4} 1089} 109.4) 1123) 115.7) 111.3] 109.5) 106.1 105.9} 102.3] 101.4 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
RINT COPS sees shee cvnoy chaue naveven su svasWveuea'teyy on avs Sesteuarsoaevad 1 GOL 98.6 95.5 93.1 96.0} 100.1 101.9] 101.7] 103.6] 102.4) 107.1 102.7) 102.9 
1| Beverages and tobacco...............cccccccssssssscseeeeeeses ) 104.0} 104.0} 104.3] 104.4] 104.4] 104.7] 105.0] 105.3] 105.3} 105.4} 105.3} 105.3) 105.5 
11 Beverages 103.9] 103.9] 104.2] 1042] 1043] 104.9) 105.2) 105.5) 105.5) 105.7} 105.6] 105.7} 105.9 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............cccceee 4 100.5} 106.1 104.2} 104.5] 107.9] 109.5) 114.1 120.0] 122.9] 127.3] 125.8] 125.6] 134.0 
DAN PI GOMK ANG WOO ievssccccesocesceccassiscattcsusocscocadsossers .| 99.3] 113.0) 106.2] 103.2) 108.0) 108.9] 115.7} 123.3| 127.8] 139.0] 136.1 132.1 149.0 
25| Pulp and waste Ppapel.........eescescecsseeseeeeeeseneeee BS 91.9 90.4 90.8 91.9 92.8 93.3 91.9 95.4} 100.8} 103.4} 106.5} 108.0] 107.6 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap......... -{ 102.9] 103.7} 104.3} 108.7] 115.3] 124.2] 134.6) 148.0) 1482] 143.5] 140.4] 144.4] 160.1 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.S. .............+ 96.8 95.7 95.1 94.8 99.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.3 102.1 98.0 101.2 97.6 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 106.5] 101.5] 101.3] 103.3] 108.2) 117.3] 117.7] 120.8} 121.1 131.6] 181-5)" 183.5)|/5 14541 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 105.6 99.4} 100.1 102.3| 106.9) 114.0] 114.5] 120.0} 120.3] 131.5] 130.0) 132.7) 145.3 
34| Gas, natural and ManufactUred..........cceceseecseseeteteeeeeeeed 108.8} 114.4) 106.2) 1066) 113.9] 138.0} 137.1 122.9| 123.3) 129.5) 140.2] 134.8] 139.2 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. 0... 99.2 99.2) 100.2| 100.8} 101.1 103.0| 103.4] 1038] 103.5] 103.5] 103.8) 105.3] 105.9 
S21 SIMOPGANIC'CHEMICAIS TS. oa cccssvecorescsscveversscbescaserosceesssassseses H 105.4] 1088) 111.9] 114.0] 1193] 1206] 120.5] 1159] 117.5} 119.7| 125.5] 127.4 
53} — Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.........ssseceeseese f 97.7 98.1 99.0 99.6 99:9 99.7 99.5) 100.6; 100.8] 101.0} 101.2} 101.5 
§4| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products se 101.9} 1023] 103.4] 103.4] 107.2) 107.7} 108.1 107.7} 107.3} 107.1 TOMs WO Ger, 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 91.8 91.6 91.2 91.6 91.6 92.7 93.3 93.7 93.5 93.4 93.5 93.6 93.6 
S|) PlaStCs: In PHIMALY, TON MS saccccceasscecarxerevsrneenceressneesiesesesroexe F 102.7| 1056] 1056] 1055} 1044} 1052] 1069] 1055] 105.8} 1046} 108.3) 108.2 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms.... He 101.4] 101.7} 101.7} 101.8} 102.1 102.4} 102.9] 102.9} 102.9] 102.3) 102.8} 103.0 
59] Chemical materials and products, N.€.S. ......sccceceseeesenes 91.9 91.8 92.3 93.1 93.3 94.3 94.9 95.8 95.4 95.1 95.2 96.0 96.4 
6] Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 95.4 95.7 96.5 97.4 97.8 98.9} 101.4] 103.6] 105.6] 106.9} 106.1 106.1 107.5 


62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ....scscceeseeereereeee 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard... aredees mriaverteancte 94.9 94.5 94.7 94.2 93.7 94.1 94.5 95.0 94.8 95.5 95.5 96.4 96.6 
66) Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, | n.e.s. . 97.8 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.5 98.9 99.0 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.5} 100.4 
68| Nonferrous metals............:ee wl 79:4 80.7 82.0 85.1 87.7 92.3 97.0} 1026) 105.8) 106.1 101.6} 102.3) 105.1 
69] Manufactures of Metals, 1.6.8. ....cesessseeseseseesereeeseeteess 98.4 98.5 98.7 99.1 99.5 99.7} 100.3} 101.1 102.3} 102.4] 102.4] 102.7] 103.3 


98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.2 99.7 99.9} 100.0) 100.5) 100.6} 100.8 


7| Machinery and transport equipment...... w| 90.6 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.0 94.9 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 102.5} 1022] 1024] 1033] 1036] 104.9) 106.4] 106.7) 106.5} 106.7) 106.5) 107.2) 107.7 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
BING MACHINE PArtS....56scssccesnatassvcsseosnsssennenvoes R 100.2} 100.4} 100.9] 101.2} 101.8} 1025} 1033} 103.5} 103.6} 103.5] 104.1 104.3 


75| Computer equipment and office machines 80.5 78.6 78.5 78.2 78.0 78.0 77.7 76.5 76.4 75.4 74.9 74.4 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and eEquipMent...........sseees 88.8 88.6 87.7 87.5 86.7 86.4 85.4 85.1 84.9 84.9 84.7 84.4 84.1 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment... 96.0 96.0 95.9 96.0 95.3 95.4 95.7 95.6 94.9 94.8 94.7 94.6 94.7 


78} Road vehicles........-..+++ 100.7| 100.6] 101.3} 101.4} 101.6} 101.9} 102.0} 102.0} 102.2} 102.3) 102.4] 102.5} 102.5 
85| Footwear.. 99.8 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 100.1 100.5} 100.5} 100.6/ 100.6) 100.6| 100.4} 100.4} 100.3 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
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45. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
2003 2004 
Category ———+} eh 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. "| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. 
=I T 

ALE COMMODITIES cn. .o sce cscecancacccesscensecreenessunstarversons 99.4 99.8} 100.0} 100.5] 100.8) 101.5] 102.2] 103.0} 103.7} 104.1 | 103.3} 103.8} 103.3 
Foods, feeds, And DeVErage..........ccscesseseeeeeener eed 109.4] 115.3] 117.2] 121.4] 122.4] 123.1] 125.6] 130.5] 134.8] 135.6 | 129.2 | 128.2| 116.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...........++++, 109.5] 1163] 1184] 1228] 123.8] 1246] 127.2] 132.4] 137.0} 138.0] 131.1] 129.9} 117.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 109.5] 106.5] 105.6] 107.5] 1085] 109.5] 110.7] 112.1] 113.4] 112.7] 111.4] 111.6] 112.0 
Industrial supplies and materials............:cseesseeeeee eed 100.0 100.2 101.0 101.7 102.5 | 105.1 106.4 | 108.1 | 109.1 110.2 | 109.8) 111.6} 112.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 105.5 | 107.3) 113.3 119.0 117.5} 1186] 1166] 117.2) 114.8] 113.7] 110.7] 108.7 | 108.0 
Fulelssancilubricants recsareccvitencscstrescrersecousaeveunscces| 810054, 97.6 97.5 96.4 99.0| 106.1 | 106.5] 108.9} 109.6} 117.5] 114.1] 117.8] 119.5 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials 100.1 100.5 | 101.1 101.7] 102.5] 104.7| 106.4} 1081} 109.4} 109.9} 110.0) 112.0] 112.8 


Selected building materials 


Capital goods wcictas -nrevtentervansadccncyanoyancccnyeaee Newel 97.7 97.5 97.3 97.3 97.5 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.9 98.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment............ 101.6} 101.7] 101.7} 101.7} 101.7} 102.0} 101.9) 102.0) 101.7) 101.7} 102.0} 102.1 | 102.2 
Nonelectrical MACHINETY.......scscersccsrseresescsesseeced 94.5 94.3 93.9 93.9 94.1 93.9 94.3 94.5 94.6 94.6 94.1 94.1 94.2 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............+ 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.9 101.8 | 101.9} 102.0] 101.9] 102.2 | 102.3] 102.4] 102.5} 102.6 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive... w| 99.4 99.4 99.8 100.0 99.9} 100.2} 100.1 | 100.2; 100.4; 100.5} 100.4} 100.9} 101.1 
Nondurables, manufactured... s 98.7 98.5 99.0 99.4 99.2 99.9 99.9 99.9} 100.1 | 100.1 99.9 | 100.8} 101.0 
Durables, MaNufactured...........csssseeeecesereetereeced 99.9) 100.1 100.3 | 100.3} 100.3} 100.1} 100.0} 100.1 100.5/ 100.6 | 100.7 | 100.9| 101.1 

Agricultural COMMOGItICS............<cseerensessereeererenens 108.8) 144.7 | 117.5) 122.2) 122.7) 123.54 125.3.| 129.7) 193.0) 1933-7 | 1274) 9426:40)9115.4 

Nonagricultural COMMOGItICS...........:::ceseeeeeee seen eee 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.8 99.1 99.8} 100.4 | 100.9} 101.4} 101.7} 101.5] 102.1} 102.5 
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46. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100} 
a pee ee 
2003 2004 
Category T + 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
ALE COMMODITIES exscacerexesesrarcseavescanexevesesscesecsoves 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 97.5 99.0 99.4} 100.2] 100.4} 101.9] 101.7] 102.0} 103.7 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............:ssseseceeesereeed 101.3} 101.8} 101.9] 102.4} 103.2} 103.7} 105.3} 105.9] 107.2] 106.8] 106.8] 107.2] 107.3 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverageS................ 107.6 | 108.3] 109.0} 109.7} 110.9} 112.0] 113.4] 113.0] 1142] 1140] 1143] 114.1 113.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 87.4 87.6 86.3 86.0 86.0 85.1 87.2 90.1 O1R7, 90.6 90.1 91.6 92.6 
Industrial supplies and materials...............s0000ce000 100.5 98.9 99.5} 100.7} 103.6} 1085] 110.0) 112.7) 113.9] 119.7] 119.3] 120.5} 127.1 
Fuielsrand lubricants ccaccyascccssscccacsonnesespchvees 104.2 99.4} 100.1 102.0; 107.2} 116.5} 117.0} 120.2} 120.6} 131.0} 130.9] 132.7] 144.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products................... 103.2 97.2 98.8 100.9 | 106.0 113.7 | 114.3 120.1 119.9 131.2 129.6 132.2 144.9 
Paper and paper base StOCKS............::ccsccesceeeresseenee 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 94.1 94.2 95.6 96.8 98.2 99.0 100.1 100.2 
Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and materials. <.........i-c.scess<ssrssscereenene 102.3} 102.5] 103.4) 1042] 1044} 104.7| 1048] 105.4} 105.1 105.4} 106.0} 107.3] 108.5 
Selected building materials.............ceeseseeeeeeeeee 102.7 | 110.3] 109.5) 108.1 108.0 | 106.8} 113.7]; 1184] 120.2} 123.6] 120.5] 117.5] 123.9 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 92.9 93.4 94.4 96.4 99.2) 1045] 109.5) 114.9] 121.7] 126.2] 124.5} 126.3] 129.5 
| Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 97.3 97.5 97.7 98.1 98.2 98.5 99.2 99.3 99.3 99.1 98.8 98.6 98.8 
| Capital Qo0dS:5..sssvcctescessse cxecseshvseateaecdssvecescoatenerd 93.6 93.5 93.0 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.6 92.6 92.2 92.2 92.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 96.6 95.8 96.2 96.5 96.8 97.4 97.9 97.8 97.2 97.1 97.0 97.5 97.8 
Nonelectrical machinery =o -o5.-ccccv---c+ecesezcstsossacscneass 92.1 92.1 91.4 91.6 91.1 91.2 91.2 91.2 90.6 90.5 90.1 90.0 90.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................! 100.6 100.5 101.2 101.2 101.4 101.6 101.7 101.8 102.0 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............6 9729 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.6 98.5 98.4 98.5 98.5 
Nondurables, manufactured...........:.::cseseeeeeeeree| 99.8 99.7 99.8} 100.0} 100.1 101.1 101.2 101.3 | 101.1 101.0; 100.9} 101.1 101.1 
Durables, manufactured............-.ecsssccseseerssrsreeeeed — 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.2 96.3 96.3 96.3 96.3 96.0 96.1 95.9 95.9 
| Nonmanufactured consumer goods 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.8 96.2 95.9 96.2 96.4 96.4 97.3 96.8 97.4 97.9 
47. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
(2000 = 100, unless indicated otherwise] 
2002 2003 2004 
Category 
Mar June Sept. June 
Air freight (INDOUNG)............222-cscserssresscecsercsareseesensenesese 93.9 98.3 100.3 116.5 
AI (rOiQhts (OULDOUNC)Ciywaveresceacecusueorensnsvaesnssshs teres 95.9 98.4 97.3 98.9 
Inbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100).......... - 106.1 
Outbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100))........ 114.2 
toh 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG)............cceeeceeeeeeeeenes 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


48. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
rr a 
Item 2001 2002 2003 2004 
ll MW IV I I HT} IV | i} il IV l i} 
le ai 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........csccseeeeeeeeeeeeteerene 118.4 118.8 | 120.9 122.7 | W232 124.7 | 125.0 126.2 128.6 131.2 132.0 133.3 133.8 
Compensation per NOUM. 2... <scsseeeseccscsseeavasuseseeneony 139.71 140.4] 141.5] 143.2| 144.4] 145.0| 145.5] 147.4| 149.6) 151.7| 153.2) 154.2| 155.6 
Real compensation per NOUF..........cceeesseeeeeenneeeenee ee 112.8) 113.2 114.2 115.2 115.2 115.0 114.8 115.3 116.8 ba ane 118.7 118.4 118.1 
Unit labor costs 117.9! 1182] 117.0} 116.7] 117.2] 116.3] 116.3) 1168] 116.4] 115.6} 116.0} 115.7] 116.3 
Unit nonlabor payMent.........0..sccesssessseerssssenesreeserees 109.9} 110.2} 113.1 113.4| 113.6] 115.7] 1168] 117.7] 119.0} 120.8] 120.7] 122.9] 124.4 
implicit pnicetollaton-e-..--escc-tesecasusseetanceoecetaceece sare TTA ATS 2 ie 1itS.6a6 isis io. iGrt HiG:S | taet 117.3| 117.5] 117.8] 1184) 119.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 118.1 118.5 | 120.4) 122.4] 1228] 124.1 124.6 | 125.8| 127.8} 130.6] 131.7] 1328] 133.7 
Compensation per hour...........- 138.9| 139.6| 140.7] 142.6] 143.8] 144.3] 144.7] 1466] 148.7| 150.9] 1525) 153.3) 154.9 
Real compensation per hour 1429) 14255) S435) Ti4ee AAT PS AS a 4ey | ato 4174 a = ad i I ra Mi ie el 
Unit labor Costs... a WA! ABs) FHEB 116.4) AA 116.2 | 116.1 116.6] 1163] 115.5] 1159) 115.4) 115.9 
Unit nonlabor payments. Be Screretr eee Wand atts) 111.9 114.7 115.1 115.4 117.7 118.9 119.6 120.4 122.3 121.9 124.3 125.7 
IMmplicit(price deflator... 2.4c-.heaseceesarsteecenervecvercsn esac? 115.4] 115.6] 116.0] 116.0] 1165] 116.8} 117.2) 117.7] 117.8) 118.0) 118.1 118.7 | 119.5 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOVEES..........ceceseeceeeereteeseeeed 122.8| 123.0) 123.9) 126.3] 127.9] 129.2) 130.2] 131.3} 134.1 137.2] 138.9] 138.9 | 139.4 
Compensation per hour.............+. «| 136.7 137.9 139.3 | 139.9 141.3 142.1 142.9 144.1 146.3 148.5 150.0 150.9 152.4 
Real compensation per hour 110.4 iiaey 112.5 112.6 112.7 Wt2:7 112.8 112.7 114.2 115.3 116.2 115.9 45.7 
MOtAl I GOSES wap ve cecseseccexvaccecsecesonnncastuane sens 111.6) 112.8] 113.4] 111.6] 141.2] 110.7] 110.4] 110.7] 109.7} 109.0} 108.7] 108.8/ 109.5 

UNIHIADGHGOSIS iessseetecussecceeevenmeorserese= sae ee HMA ett 112.4 | 1,110.8} 110.5] 110.0} 109.7} 109.8) 109.1 108.2} 108.0; 1086) 109.3 

Unit nonlabor costs.. eal A222) HATA AAS APRON TAZ-Oi) ARS Tt Seh se ices. peel tee | tne 110.5} 109.5 “109-9 
UU OMS tre aa cacy crevooes cox-nshsseesbinerede peceisenterpnaaians deere tease 87.3 79.4 75.8 89.1 94.7 95.7 | 101.8 992; 111.0] 118.7) 1232) 1281 133.1 
Unit nomlabor PayMeOnts.. ccc cssseestvensnverevenggessscenrass 105.6 105.2 105.4 107.4 108.1 108.2 109.5 109.4 111.3 113.1 113.9 114.5 116.1 
Implichti riCe Gol AOle..c...ccve-cceaasaeoeasveusrcctracwacyenssas 109.4} 109.8} 110.1 109.6} 109.7} 109.4} 109.6} 109.7) 109.8; 109.9| 110.0; 110.6 | 111.6 

Manufacturing | | 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........:esseseeseseeseseeeeeeeess 135.8 | 136.9] 140.4] 143.8] 145.7] 1478] 1488} 151.0} 152.1} 155.9 | 157.2| 158.3] 160.9 
Compensation PCr NOUMzt .c..cecensscotvcrssccddencetncssnenesent 137.4 1937.3 139.4 144.1 147.0 148.6 149.9 155.7 158.5 161.6 | 163.9 162.2 163.5 
Real compensation per hour orl) llatel®) 110.6 112.5 115.9 117.2 117.8] 118.3 121.8 123.8 | 125.4 127.0 124.6 124.1 
Unit labor costs al O27) 100.8 99.3; 100.2; 100.8; 100.5{| 100.7} 103.1 104.2 | 103.6} 104.2] 1025] 101.6 
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49. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


(1996 = 100] 
Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 1994 | 1995 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
+ 
Private business | 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons................0ssesesseesseeeeee 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 102.2 105.0 107.7 111.0 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services......................202- 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7 100.4 99.8 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactoriproductivity.:...--cs--02-+--<.+-ssseess<ss- seks 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4; 101.2} 102.5} 103.4) 105.0} 103.9 
Outputie scree -csssttseetesssivcaee tees secs secatek os ne eceneell 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 105.2; 110.5} 115.7} 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
LADOMMPUticccassssctecenesceueeee est wesacest tees vensersrcimecneseee 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 103.5} 106.1 109.0) 110.1 109.5 
Gapital: Services: cccecsst.seseseues tie ventescces 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0 104.9] 111.3} 117.9] 124.5) - 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input..... ney 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3 104.0 107.9 110.9 114.7 115.7 
Capital per hour of all persons...........ccccccseseesssessseeeees 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5 101.9 105.8 109.7 114.8 121.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............0.cccceeeseeeeeee ed 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services...................0068 107.6 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0 100.4 100.0 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multitactor productivity: .:...+s.ccc-c-v-s-neeccare-covseccecass 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6; 101.0} 102.2! 102.9) 104.4) 103.3 
OUTDUt erect rectarcrsye cent ae saee ea creer sere tesssaans 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8] 105.1 110:5} 415:7) 120:2) 12014 
Inputs: 
ADOMIN DUE rence eenencess re ckcetcycannirsevavevassnsseiseossasatsarineal 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 103.6; 106.4) 109.5) 110.6} 110.1 
Capltal SCIVICOS 5. Fintan. seca ceasee cen.tereres 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8; 105.1 111-7) 118.5) 125:4) 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input 65.5 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.3 97.2 104.1 108.1 112.4) 115.2 116.3 
Capital per hour of all perSons................scccceeeeeeeeeeees 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6 101.9 105.8 109.7 115.0 121.3 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons.................cccseseeeereeed 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5} 103.8; 108.9] 114.0] 118.3) 119.7 
Output per unit of capital services.................6.cceeee 97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7 100.6 101.4 101.7 101.7 101.0 95.1 
Multifactor, DrOGUCHVINV i <....0scesaveiss-sacewen-haneesatcnsness 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3 99.2 103.1 105.7 108.7 111.3 110.3 
Outputesccspeaiee severe. ecsecerescaerceceeeeceawesweeps tra tates: 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.9 96.9 105.6 110.5 114.7 117.4 41231 
Inputs: 
FIOUSS Of AIL DOFSOMS. sasoceescsncncedyavseuen cscer cpesvaveesarestouseees 103.7; 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9} 100.4) 101.7} 101.5} 100.7 99.2 99.6 
Capital services ; 66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4; 104.1 108.7} 112.8) 116.2] 117.9 
ENGIGVssesciecccsssnces ce cocsusrncsurconereccexssocersayencctrazcoe rates 86.1 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9} 102.3 97.5} 100.6} 102.9) 104.3 98.9 
Nonenergy: materials...2 0... ccscescsscseseqcvscsereerssvtsesevesurses 63.9 71.5 78.5 83.5 86.5 90.3 93.1 101.9) 107.5) 107.9} 106.9} 105.5 
Purchased business services 65.8 84.7 84.6 92.0 92.9 96.0 100.4 103.9 103.1 105.4 106.5 97.7 
Combined units of all factor inputs............:ceeeeeeeeees 79.2 89.1 88.3 90.9 92.8 95.5 97.7; 102.4; 104.6; 105.5} 105.5} 101.6 
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50. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100} 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 | 2003 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PerSONS..........csccscesecsesseeseteresees 48.7 66.0 79.0 94.4 101.7 104.5 106.5 109.3 112.4 415.7 118.3 124.0 129.6 
Compensation! per NOUN. vecevsccavas-cotvoncenehenesextnentis) 13.8 23.5 54.0 90.5 106.0 109.5 113.0 119.7 125.4 134.2 139.7 147.8 147.9 
Real compensation per NOUr...........s0cccsseceseceeceeeeees 60.5 78.4 88.9 96.1 98.9 99.5 100.5 105.0 107.8 111.6 113.0 113.7 115.1 
Unit labor costs Rs 28.4 35.6 68.4 95.9; 104.3) 104.8) 106.1 109.5] 111.6) 116.0) 118.1 115.2} 114.1 
Unitinonlabor. payMeMmts hc. /<cevencesenncaweceacstecerecarcest yey 24.9 S15 61.3 93.9} 108.2} 111.9} 113.9} 109.9) 109.2} 107.2} 109.5} 117.0} 123.0 
implicit priceideflatorcestes.crc.ssusrsrevanccssaseveseietracess 27.1 34.1 65.8 95.1 105.7} 107.4/ 109.0] 109.7} 110.7} 112.7} 114.9) 115.8) 117.4 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........ccscseereeteeeteeseeteeenees 51.6 67.7 80.3 94.4 102.1 104.7 106.4 109.2 112.2 115.3), 17.3 123.6 129.1 


14.4 23.6 54.2 90.3} 106.0} 109.4) 112.8; 119.4) 124.9) 133.7; 138.9) 142.1 147.0 
63.0 78.8 89.2 95.9 98.9 99.4; 100.3] 104.7) 107.3} 111.2) 112.4) 113.2} 114.4 
27.9 34.9 67.5 95.6} 103.8} 104.5} 106.0} 109.3) 111.3) 116.0) 118.0) 115.0} 113.9 
24.3 31.1 60.4 93.6; 109.2) 112.1 114.6} 110.9) 110.8} 108.8) 111.1 119.0} 124.8 


Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour.. 
Unit labor Costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments... 


implicit’ price: deNatOr rare: >s ca. save sttvec see avasvesavsrroesehene's 26.6 33.5 64.9 94.9} 105.8) 107.3) 109.1 109.9) 111.1 113.3) 115.4) 116.4) 117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOYEES........:cccseesesseseeeeeseeees 56.6 70.4 81.0 95.5} 103.4) 107.1 109.8} 112.8; 116.4) 120.6) 122.7} 128.9) 136.3 
Compensation POrNOuUl.tc-c.cccatssassucteossscsaassccsanseacee 16.1 25.6 57.0 91.0 105.4 108.4 111.7 117.9 123.3 131.7} 137.0 140.1 145.9 
Real compensation per hour.. Ben 70.3 85.3 93.8 96.7 98.3 98.5 99.3 103.4 105.9 109.5} 110.8 111.5 113.5 
TT OUAN EMIT COSES Ss snes cacecerensevceseoechececcpaersecccccssssecrssesecsy/ “2009 35.1 68.8 95.4; 101.8) 100.9) 101.2} 103.2} 104.6) 108.0} 111.2} 109.4) 107.4 

UNIETAID OF COSIS naceerccssavece caxcresssusiurerasasnsexencasnaccatereeeorsy 28.4 36.3 70.4 95.3; 102.0) 101.2) 101.7} 104.5} 106.0) 109.2} 111.6; 108.6) 107.0 

Unit nonlabor costs. ee] eo.O 31.7 64.5 97.1 101.3 99.9 99.8 99.9; 101.0 104.8; 110.2 111.5} 108.4 
USMith DRONES evercazzcsorsuccsscrstvouesunecvesvsnsaysaisusssecersvercvacedeatent 49.5 43.7 66.5 96.7} 136.9) 149.9) 154.4) 137.5} 129.8] 109.3 91.4) 111.4) 134.2 
Unitinonlabor payMentS:...: s.s.cisececcccosesecsisncvecveceesenes 30.1 34.9 65.1 97.0} 110.8) 113.3) 114.4) 109.9} 108.7) 106.1 105.2} 111.5) 115.3 
Implicit price deflator....... sr tbicaae dite pape omaebneeon aes vaeeted 28.9 35.9 68.6 95.9} 104.9) 105.3) 105.9} 106.3} 106.9) 108.1 109.5} 109.6} 109.8 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........:sssseseseeeeseseeseseseees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9} 110.1 113.9} 117.9) 123.5} 128.2) 134.2] 137.1 147.1 154.6 
Compensation per NOUN, «..c<<cccvesevrcccwevceavisceresedavaver) 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.1 107.7) 109.9) 112.0] 1188) 123.8) 135.0) 138.3) 143.8) 151.9 


65.0 79.2 91.4 95.7; 100.5 99.8 99.7{ 104.2} 106.3) 112.3} 111.8] 114.5) 1182 
35.6 43.8 79.3 97.0 97.8 96.5 95.0 96.2 96.6} 100.6) 100.8 97.8 98.2 
26.8 29.3 80.2) 101.1 107.6} 110.4) 110.5) 104.1 105.0} 107.0) 105.8 = - 
30.2 35.0 79.9 99.5} 103.9} 105.2} 104.6) 101.1 101.8} 104.6) 103.9 = = 


Real compensation per hour.. 
WIL ADON COSIS== sarecercncassntcernevedeovanessevaNancecsaness 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 
NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
Mining 

21 Mining eee: ceexeattesesaseconenscecdicerouessptasgs aot yess 86.0 86.8 95.2 96.2 99.6; 101.8) 101.7] 100.0} 103.4) 111.1 109.5} 107.7) 112.3 

211 Oilkand!gas’oxt achonietes.cesestectycese-cureceets scones 78.4 78.8 81.9 85.1 90.3 95.5 98.9) 100.0); 101.6} 107.9} 115.2) 1174] 119.3 

212 Mining, except oil and gas... soil ALES 80.0 86.8 89.9 93.0 94.0 96.0} 100.0 104.6) 105.9} 106.8) 109.0 111.7 

2121 Coaliminingticcreercsraysctcccassvseseseanceecoso sneer 68.1 69.3 75.3 79.9 83.9 88.2 94.9) 100.0] 106.5} 110.3) 115.8] 114.4] 112.2 

2122 Metal Ore mininGsiceacs evsasoascudevoairvass ceoeeeceaenese 79.9 82.7 91.7) 102.2] 104.1 98.5 96.3) 100.0] 109.5) 112.7) 124.4] 131.8} 143.9 

2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 92.3 89.5 96.1 93.6 96.9 97.3 97.1 100.0} 101.3} 101.2 96.2 99.3} 103.8 

Utilities 
2211 Power generation and supply...........:::c:cseceeeeeee, 71.2 73.8 74.2 78.7 83.0 88.6 95.5] 100.0} 103.8} 104.1 107.0} 106.4} 102.4 
2212 | Natural gas distribution...........0::ccccccceeceseneened 71.4 72.7 75.8 79.8 82.1 89.0 96.1 100.0 99.1 103.1 113.1 110.0} 114.9 
Manufacturing 

3111 Animal [O00 2. 2. ct-ser-caseunsacshesccevsnstveainascesnverb) 90.1 89.3 90.2 90.2 87.3 94.0 87.5] 100.0] 109.4} 109.5} 109.7) 127.2 - 
3112 | Grain and oilseed milling srl] Ree} 91.2 91.1 93.8 94.7 99.1 91.3 100.0] 107.5) 1142) 1125) 117.3 - 
3113 Sugar and confectionery products..............c0.0065 91.0 93.8 90.5 92.5 94.0 94.3 98.2) 100.0} 104.0 107.1 111.9] 109.9 - 
3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty....... 86.4 89.7 90.7 93.8 94.9 97.1 98.2) 100.0} 1068; 108.4} 109.8) 117.0 - 
3115 Dathy' products iesacevetascirs s.owtcnmerts tacereauies sas 90.8 92.1 95.4 93.9 95.4 98.7 98.0} 100.0 99.1 94.5 96.0 96.2 - 
3116 | Animal slaughtering and processing..................4 94.5 96.8) 101.5} 100.9 97.4 98.5 94.3) 100.0 99.9} 100.3} 101.9] 102.7 - 
3117 Seafood product preparation and packaging........ Wai) AZO 115:35)" 443:97)" 1144 108.4} 116.2} 100.0 117.0) 130.2} 137.6) 147.3 - 
3118 | Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing..............000 92.6 92.3 95.6 96.0 96.7 99.7 97.7} 100.0} 103.8} 105.4} 105.3] 106.3 - 
3119 | Other food products 91.9 93.5 95.9) 102.8] 100.3} 101.3} 103.0} 100.0} 1069] 1088); 110.2} 103.2 - 
3121 Beverages.............. 86.5 90.1 93.8 93.2 97.7 99.6} 101.1 100.0 98.5 92.4 90.6 91.7 - 
3122 | Tobacco and tobacco products...............eeeeeeeeee 81.4 77.3 79.6 73.7 89.8 97.5 99.4} 100.0 98.1 92.1 98.0} 100.0 - 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills... 73.9 74.7 80.1 84.6 87.2 92.0 98.7 100.0 102.2 104.6 102.6 110.5 - 
3132 Eabricimiillseecccenneccteentrscsccee a 75.0 Ti 81.5 85.0 91.9 95.8 98.0} 100.0} 103.9) 109.8] 110.2} 109.1 ~ 
3133 | Textile and fabric finishing mills...............-.. eee 81.7 80.4 83.7 86.0 87.8 84.5 85.0; 100.0} 100.6} 101.7} 104.0) 109.7 - 
3141 Trextleturnishings millScecjccccs-s-cnsetsccsee sss eer ees 88.2 88.6 93.0 93.7 90.1 92.5 93.3 | 100.0 99.9} 101.2} 106.8) 106.9 - 
3149 | Other textile product millsv 91.1 90.0 92.0 90.3 94.5 95.9 96.3 | 100.0 97.0} 110.4} 110.4) 105.0 - 
3151 AppareliknittingimillSssnse avs <esarses-nenceeaercoreae-4 85.6 88.7 93.2}; 102.5] 1043] 109.5} 121.9] 100.0 96.6| 102.0} 110.2) 108.4 - 
3152 Cutand Sew; Apparel ers. sicateassestan neces doncmc hssieces 70.1 72.0 73.1 76.6 80.5 85.5 90.5 100.0 104.0 118.8 127.7 131.7 - 
3159 | Accessories and other apparel...............:6ceeseees 100.9 97.3 98.7 99.0] 1046] 112.4} 1126] 100.0} 110.8} 103.3) 104.9] 1148 - 
3161. | Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... 60.8 56.6 76.7 83.1 75.9 78.6 91.5} 100.0 98.0} 101.6} 110.0); 109.7 - 
3162 TOC Alar tre neem enn nchtee ee ee oe nne see one serra semana Ufc 74.7 83.1 81.7 90.4 95.6 103.4 100.0 100.9 116.8 124.1 142.7 - 
3169 | Other leather products............. 102.5 | 100.2 97.0 94.3 80.0 73.2 79.7| 100.0); 109.2} 100.4} 107.6) 114.1 - 
3211 Sawmills and wood preservation........... 79.2 81.6 86.1 82.6 85.1 91.0 96.2| 100.0} 100.8] 105.4} 106.5] 109.0 - 
3212 Plywood and engineered wood products. es 102.3; 107.4} 114.7] 1089) 105.8] 101.8}; 101.2] 100.0} 105.6 99.9] 100.5} 105.0 - 
S219 BaNOMen WOOD PlOGUCtS. secascncccrseun-secessnccarees capers 105.4} 104.7} 104.0] 103.0 99.3| 100.4} 100.8} 100.0} 101.5} 105.4) 104.0} 104.6 - 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.................206 88.5 88.1 92.3 92.9 97.6 | 102.0 97.6| 100.0} 103.1 Teel) US EPAll alainets) - 
3222 | Converted paper products.............:csssseeeeeeeeeeees 90.5 93.5 93.7 96.3 97.6 97.2 98.3} 100.0} 102.7) 101.5} 101.9} 101.0 - 
3231 Printing and related support activities................. 96.6 95.4} 101.3) 100.1 98.3 98.8 99.6} 100.0} 100.5) 103.5) 104.9] 105.6 - 
3241 Petroleum and coal products............. 76.7 75.8 78.9 84.5 85.6 90.1 94.8; 100.0) 102.1 1O7:Sil eed Sica ete - 
3251 BASIC ChemiCalSme ster decaceeanrennscsnenseteees2-tanoee 91.4 90.1 89.4 89.9 95.1 92.3 90.0} 100.0} 1025} 114.7] 118.4) 111.0 - 
3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers....................5 75.8 74.7 80.6 83.8 93.5 95.9 93.3) 100.0) 105.5] 108.8] 108.1 103.8 - 
S25SemAgrculturalichemiGalSie:..c.tecsasessseetaravate cy acce-e 84.6 81.0 81.3 85.6 87.4 90.7 92.1 100.0 98.8 87.6 91.4 91.1 - 
3254 Pharmaceuticals and medicines 91.4 92.6 88.2 88.1 92.4 96.3 99.9} 100.0 92.9 94.6 93.4 97.4 - 
3255 | Paints, coatings, and adhesives 85.1 85.9 87.6 90.9 94.1 92.7 98.3} 100.0 99.1 98.8 98.5] 102.1 - 
3256 Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries........... 83.2 84.2 83.4 86.9 88.6 93.9 95.6 | 100.0 96.6 91.1 99.2 | 102.7 - 
3259 Other chemical products and preparations 76.6 78.0 84.7 90.6 92.6 94.4 94.2] 100.0 99.4; 109.2} 120.0} 111.3 - 
3261 PIASHCS PrOGUCIS tie ccrnsccee-pentaernecsessenarns Pill meter yA 86.3 90.3 91.9 94.4 94.5 97.0) 100.0; 103.5] 109.3} 111.2) 113.3 - 
3262 FUDDer prOdUCts tare et-5sasnesesacosarenteesbrisssa- cose 83.0 83.8 84.9 90.4 90.3 92.8 94.4} 100.0) 1005; 101.4} 103.9] 104.2 - 
3271 Clay products and refractories..............::0csssseeee 89.2 87.5 91.5 91.9 96.6 97.4; 1026] 100.0); 101.3} 103.5] 103.6 97.6 - 
8272 ||)Glass andiglass products. .-.cc.cc.sa0yseennesotereeeseres 80.0 79.1 84.3 86.1 87.5 88.8 96.5| 100.0; 102.7} 108.6} 109.7] 105.2 - 
3273 Cement and concrete products...............:eseeeees 94.8 93.7 94.8 96.5 95.0 98.2} 100.6) 100.0} 103.5] 104.1 100.4 97.1 - 
3274 | Lime and gypsum produCcts.............cceseseeeeeeeeeee 84.1 82.7 88.5 90.1 87.8 88.8 92.4) 100.0] 113.1 102.7 97.0| 100.1 - 
3279 Other nonmetallic mineral products.................+44 79.8 81.4 90.2 89.3 90.5 91.7 96.5} 100.0 98.8 95.5 95.6 96.8 - 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production....... 69.6 67.2 74.1 81.7 87.2 89.7 94.1 100.0} 101.7} 106.5) 1085] 106.7 - 
3312 Steel products from purchased steel..............66 83.8 86.4 89.9 95.9} 100.0} 100.5} 100.5} 100.0} 100.3 94.2 96.4 97.1 - 
3313 | Alumina and aluminum production.............-.:-0+5 91.9 93.3 96.8 96.0} 100.3 96.8 95.9] 100.0] 101.1 104.3 97.8 96.9 - 
3314 | Other nonferrous metal production... 95.6 95.8 98.8| 101.8| 105.1 102.9} 105.7} 100.0) 111.2] 108.9} 103.1 100.5 - 
BST5. 7 | FOUNGNES. 2-004, rr cageercesensenenaave aie 85.3 84.5 85.8 89.8 91.4 93.1 96.2} 100.0; 101.6} 1049] 104.0! 109.3 - 
3321 FOrging and StAMPING...206320.cc.cerecescsersernennecsene 88.6 86.5 91.7 94.6 93.7 94.2 97.6] 100.0] 103.7} 110.9) 121.3] 121.8 ~ 
3322 | Cutlery and hand tools.............:sesceeeeeeereeeeeeeeee 85.1 85.4 87.2 91.7 94.4 .97.8| 1044} 100.0} 100.0} 107.8} 105.8) 110.2 - 
3323 | Architectural and structural metals............-..0 87.8 89.1 92.5 93.4 95.1 93.9 94.2; 100.0} 101.1 101.8} 101.0} 100.7 ~ 
3324 Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers............... 90.4 92.6 95.3 94.8) 100.5 97.8} 100.7} 100.0} 101.3 98.9 97.7 98.2 - 
BOOS CU EL ahW AS te 127) toaeotiddven seed iie«scasewuuhay vas teeth 84.4 83.8 86.9 89.6 95.7 97.3) 102.6/ 100.0} 101.0) 1065} 115.8} 114.6 ~ 
3326 Spring and wire PrOducts..........sscceeeeeereeeeeeeees 85.2 88.4 90.9 95.3 91.5 99.5 102.8; 100.0 111.6 112.9 114.6 110.6 - 
3327 | Machine shops and threaded products.............-- 78.8 79.8 87.2 86.9 91.6 98.7; 100.0} 100.0 99.3} 103.9) 107.2} 107.2 ~ 
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51. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


{1997=100] 
NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
ra am 


3328 Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals 81.6 78.1 86.9] ~ 91.9 96.5} 102.8} 102.9 100.0} 101.7 101.5| 105.9 105.1 - 
3329 | Other fabricated metal ProduCts..........:.:eeeeeeeee 86.7 85.9 90.6 92.1 95.0 97.1 98.9} 100.0} 102.3} 100.2} 100.8 98.2 - 
3331 Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 82.8 77.2 79.6 84.1 91.0 95.6 95.9} 100.0} 104.2 95.0} 101.0 99.5 - 
S332) HiIndustriall machinery ses-cavecstetereeectt* aiesecea- art 80.6 81.1 79.5 84.9 90.0 97.9 98.8) 100.0 94.4) 105.2) 129.7] 104.6 - 
3333 | Commercial and service industry machinery 91.4 89.6 96.5| 101.7) 101.2} 103.0} 106.3) 100.0) 107.5) 111.2) 101.4 94.4 - 
3334 | HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 88.8 88.2 90.8 93.8 97.3 96.6 97.8); 100.0) 1066} 1104} 1083] 110.8 - 
3335 | Metalworking MAChINETY..........-0:cceccesseeeeeeeeereee 85.3 82.3 89.3 89.3 94.0 99.1 98.1 100.0 99.1 100.5] 106.4} 102.0 - 
3336 | Turbine and power transmission equipment........, 85.1 84.6 81.2 84.8 93.3 92.1 97.9} 100.0} 106.4) 113.3) 117.1 130.2 - 
3339 | Other general purpose MACHINETY...........sesse renee} 85.9 85.2 85.1 89.8 91.5 94.6 95.1 100.0 103.2} 105.6 113.0} 109.4 - 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment................++ 14.3 15.8 20.6 27.9 35.9 51.3 72.6! 100.0} 138.6] 190.3} 225.4} 237.0 - 
3342 | Communications equipment............:.seceeseeeeeeees 47.3 49.3 59.3 62.1 70.1 74.6 84.3} 100.0} 102.7} 134.0] 165.5} 155.2 - 
3343 | Audio and video EqUipMeEnNt............-seseseeeereeeees 75.5 82.8 92.1 98.8} 108.5} 140.0} 104.7} 100.0) 103.1 116.2'},. 123.3: | 126:3 - 
3344 | Semiconductors and electronic components........ 21.4 24.5 29.6 34.1 43.1 63.4 81.8} 100.0; 125.2] 1745] 233.3] 231.6 - 
3345 EISCHONICINSWUMGMS acchsaceresaccracraseaeiyasexeeenete 76.0 80.5 83.1 85.8 88.8 96.8 97.7) 100.0} 101.3} 105.1 114.3) 116.1 - 
3346 Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 86.6 91.2 93.0 96.8 106.1 106.7 103.8 100.0 105.4 106.8 104.0 98.6 - 
3351 Electric lighting equipMent..............c:seeeeseeeeeeees 87.3 88.5 93.6 90.8 94.5 92.2 95.6} 100.0} 103.8} 102.5; 101.9} 105.4 - 
3352 | Household appliances.... me Os4 76.4 82.4 88.9 95.0 92.7 93.1 100.0 | 105.1 104.3} 117.5) 122.6 - 
3353 | Electrical equipMeNt............cccceseeseeceeteeeeeeeeeeee 73.6 72.7 78.9 85.8 89.0 98.1 100.2 100.0 99.8 98.9} 100.6| 101.0 - 
3359 Other electrical equipment and components........ 75.3 74.2 81.6 86.8 89.4 92.0 96.0} 100.0 105.5] 114.8] 120.5) 113.5 - 
3361 MGIORVONIGOS iatrancecsssnen cab ensn ce cpnpiecn acon teens eee 86.0 82.4 91.2 89.8 90.3 88.6 91.0 100.0 113.3 123.3 110.4 108.7 - 
3362 Motor vehicle bodies and trailers........:..0:0ssss0eee 75.8 71.8 88.3 96.3 97.7 97.3 98.4; 100.0} 102.7; 103.1 98.4 99.4 - 
$3863) |) Motor-veliicile pants: <<, i-<-c-sseo-oscccess- -naeccacnasae am Howe 74.5 82.4 88.5 91.8 92.3 93.1 100.0; 1048} 110.4} 112.7} 114.8 - 
3364 Aerospace products and parts... oe 87.7 92.1 94.1 98.2 93.8 93.7 98.1 100.0 118.5} 118.0} 101.0} 114.7 - 
S365) sl Railroad OWING: SLOCK.; <cxtwsccsscssasensraceseseedss=s=ated We 80.0 81.1 82.3 83.1 82.0 80.9} 100.0} 102.9} 116.0} 117.7) 124.7 - 
3366 Ship/and|boat DUUGING.. 5. csdescensssdsavonsesscoussaasaen 99.6 92.6 98.5 101.3 99.0 93.1 94.1 100.0} 100.3 112.2 120.1 119.8 = 
3369 Other transportation equipMent...........22.0seeeeee eed 62.6 62.0 88.4 99.8 93.4 93.1 99.8; 100.0} 110.8) 113.3} 130.9} 146.9 - 
3371 Household and institutional furniture..............++66 87.6 88.2 92.9 93.8 94.1 97.1 99.5} 100.0} 102.7} 103.7} 102.5) 106.1 - 
3372 | Office furniture and fixtUreS.............ccceseeeeeeneeees 80.8 78.8 86.2 87.9 83.4 84.3 85.6 | 100.0) 100.1 98.5} 100.2 97.1 - 
3379 | Other furniture-related products ee 88.1 88.6 88.4 90.5 93.6 94.5 96.7} 100.0} 107.2} 102.5] 100.1 105.3 - 
3391 Medical equipment and Suppli@s.............:s00eeeee 81.2 83.1 88.1 91.1 90.8 95.0 100.0 100.0 108.9 109.6 114.2 119.0 - 
3399 Other miscellaneous manufacturing..........0.cce 90.1 90.6 90.0 92.3 93.0 96.0 99.6} 100.0) 101.9 105.2 112.9} 110.9 - 
Wholesale trade | 

42 Wholesale:trade: i. tre. .ssaseacesheawerneshrervens 77.8 79.1 86.2 89.5 91.3 93.3 96.2; 100.0) 1044) 110.9) 114.1 117.4 123.6 

423 Durable goods.............. we) OSL 66.1 75.0 80.5 84.5 88.9 94.0| 100.0} 105.6} 115.3) 119.6) 120.3} 127.7 


4231 Motor vehicles and parts.... 
4232 Furniture and furnishings............ 


76.6 73.3 82.2 88.0 94.1 93.6 94.9| 100.0) 104.7) 119.8) 1140] 114.1 121.7 
82.4 87.2 92.0 95.8 93.3 96.8 97.0} 100.0 97.5} 100.8; 105.5; 105.4] 101.8 


4233 Lumber and construction Supplies............:.ceee 115.0} 113.2] 119.6] 113.9] 111.9] 103.6] 103.0} 100.0 102.9 104.8) 101.7) 1086) 119.2 
4234 | Commercial equipMent..............ccccsceeeeseseeneeees 33.8 37.3 48.2 56.2 60.5 74.7 88.4; 100.0; 1182) 141.1 148.9/ 164.9} 189.4 
4235 | Metals and minerals. | 101.6} 102.6) 109.1 WF 10st 101.2} 102.7) 100.0} 102.4 96.0 99.2} 102.2) 102.2 
4236 | Electric goods............ «| 46.8 47.6 51.4 59.1 68.2 79.3 87.8/ 100.0} 105.9] 126.2) 151.7] 1481 161.2 
4237 Hardware and plumbing. Se 88.8 86.5 95.6 94.3 101.3 98.0 99.1 100.0; 103.5) 107.8 TV 102.6 107.9 
4238 | Machinery and SUpplieS...........sscseeceseseeseeeeseseed 78.9 74.2 79.7 84.3 85.4 89.7 93.9} 100.0] 1042] 101.4] 104.1 102.7} 100.2 
4239 | Miscellaneous durable QOOdS.........:.ccsseeeeerreeeel 89.5 96.6} 112.1 113.2 | 106.1 99.2; 101.0} 100.0) 101.8) 1126) 116.7] 116.1 125.5 


424 Nondurable goods............ 
4241 Paper and paper products. 
4242 Druggists' goodS..........:.+5 


98.4 99.8; 103.2} 103.0} 101.8 99.7 99.2} 100.0) 102.8) 104.1 103.5} 106.9} 112.6 
81.0 85.5 96.5 97.2) 101.5 99.0 96.5; 100.0) 100.4) 105.5) 105.5} 109.0] 120.2 
81.8 86.6 91.8 89.3 92.8 95.4 98.3} 100.0 99.6} 101.7 96.8) 101.2) 116.0 


4243 | Apparel and piece QOOds..........ccccsecessseeeeenenees 103.9} 103.3) 100.1 97.7) 103.8 92.2 99.0; 100.0) 1041] 1035] 102.7] 102.4] 111.5 
4244 | Grocery and related products.........:ccssecesereeee 96.4 98.2) 103.6} 105.1] 103.3] 103.0 99.8; 100.0} 101.9} 103.6) 105.2] 109.4] 111.8 
4245 =| Farm product raw materials........:cccccecesserseeeees 80.6 85.9 85.9 84.0 80.4 87.7 90.6; 100.0} 100.4) 114.2) 119.0} 120.0] 135.4 
4246. | Ciamitalei,),:. ac aagiraccrtsetes cdo metia acer 107.3); 106.6] 1125] 110.0] 110.5] 102.1] 100.0] 100.0 99.3 98.0 95.8 93.6 96.9 
4247 Petroleum ins 97.3} 107.0 118.3] 119.1 115.8 108.7 105.9 100.0 115.0 112.0) 112.5) 116.5] 126.0 
4248 AICONAIG DEVEFEQES. iscecscuexsdeirecansererrusrsconsntecrs) 109.4 111.2 107.4 105.6 105.9 102.5} 104.5 100.0 109.7 110.1 111.0} 111.6 117.3 
4249 | Miscellaneous nondurable goods.................000 107.3 98.2 93.9 97.5 94.8 96.2 98.7] 100.0) 101.7 99.6} 106.2) 104.2 97.0 


425 Electronic markets and agents and brokers... 70.7 73.6 81.5 85.9 88.0 91.1 95.7} 100.0} 1046] 114.4] 124.1 131.3] 182.6 
42511 | Business to business electronic markets... ; 70.4 72.6 80.3 84.8 88.3 90.5 95.3 100.0 103.5 | 121.7 141.3] 169.4] 205.0 
42512 | Wholesale trade agents and brokers...........000000 70.8 74.0 82.3 86.8 88.4 91.8 96.1 100.0} 1048) 110.5} 115.7 


114.2 109.3 
Retail trade 

AGES, | etal Wad hye ceccertntetes cvansestenccresotntrdimccers ees 83.2 83.3 86.8 89.4 92.8 94.7 97.7} 100.0] 104.3] 110.3] 114.2] 117.4] 122.7 
441 Motor vehicle And parts dealers........cccssseeseeeee 89.7 88.3 92.6 94.0 96.9 97.0 98.8} 100.0} 102.7] 106.4} 107.2} 110.0] 109.7 
4411 Automobile dealers ae | OBeT 90.8 94.8 96.0 98.0 97.2 98.9; 100.0] 102.7] 106.4] 106.6} 109.1 106.0 
4412 | Other motor vehicle dealers 69.0 yg 78.3 84.1 90.2 91.0 97.7; 100.0) 105.9] 113.0} 1086] 1126] 116.4 
4413 Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores.............6 85.0 84.0 89.1 90.6 95.4 97.9 98.3 100.0 105.7 110.0 112.0 109.3 1 58 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores...........604/ 80.7 81.1 88.1 88.3 90.4 94.1 99.4} 100.0} 101.7) 109.6| 115.7] 1185] 125.1 
4421 FORMILITE: SOLES. scestutessvcsntusentnscs creveee oe 82.1 83.5 89.0 89.0 88.9 92.5 97.8| 100.0} 102.1 108.2}; 114.8] 121.1 128.6 


4422 Home furnishings stores 
443 Electronics and appliance stores.............. 
444 Building material and garden supply stores 


78.5 776 86.8 87.2 92.1 95.9) 101.3) 100.0} 101.3] 111.4] 1168) 115.6] 121.4 
devs 4610 49.2 56.9 65.5 776 89.2 95.0] 100.0} 122.9] 152.2] 177.7] 199.1| 240.0 
ranean 81.8| 80.2 84.0 88.0 93.7 93.7 97.5 100.0 | NOB Wiereh) MAS 115.8 || 119.9 
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51. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100} 

NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
4441 Building material and supplies dealers................ 83.2 80.7 84.7 89.1 94.8 94.8 97.6} 100.0} 107.6 113.7] 113.8) 115.3] 119.8 
4442 Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 74.5 77.5 80.2 81.5 86.9 87.0 97.1 100.0} 101.2 103.5] 108.2} 119.4 121.2 

445 Food and beverage stores 107.1 106.6} 106.9) 105.4] 1043} 102.5] 100.3) 100.0 99.9} 103.7] 105.1 107.6} 110.3 
4451 GroCery SlOreS ircsg-w seeeeesteseve -| 106.5) 106.6) 106.7} 105.9) 1049) 103.0} 100.8} 100.0} 100.3) 104.3] 104.9] 107.5] 110.3 
BA52%, || Specialty [00d ‘StOresiv.vecacsssscousatevescuveseesegueveces 122.9} 115.0) 111.4] 107.6} 104.5) 101.1 95.5 | 100.0 95.0 99.6} 105.6] 1108) 114.2 
4453 Beer, wine and liquor Stores...........cccssseeeceeseeees 100.1 100.2 | 101.0 94.4 92.9 96.2} 103.1 100.0} 105.8 99.8; 111.1 110.4 111.8 
446 Health and personal care Stores..............s00eeeeee4 92.0 91.6 90.7 91.9 91.8 93.0 95.7| 100.0} 104.1 106.9] 111.4) 112.7] 1188 
447 Gasoline: stations:! scces; cscecces coceasns S3s-esraaruss cos 84.8 85.7 88.5 92.8 96.8 99.7 99.4) 100.0} 105.6} 110.6) 106.5} 109.8} 117.5 
448 Clothing and clothing accessories stores............ 69.5 70.5 75.3 78.9 83.3 91.2 97.9} 100.0 105.4) 112.8} 120.3) 123.5} 129.0 
4481 Clothing Stores: icr-.5...s2t i ccs be ccap eaves renee 68.9 71.4 7A 79.2 81.9 90.1 97.1 100.0} 106.7} 113.3) 120.9] 125.2| 132.7 
AAG 2 el SNOOStOLOS cae ses sncava essay sveaveshaptoanas chs vueeltes 73.7 73.1 78.2 79.2 88.3 93.7 | 102.4} 100.0 97.8; 1049] 109.6} 115.8] 120.0 
4483 Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores 68.6 64.5 65.0 WG 85.0 94.1 97.3 100.0 107.0 118.3 128.0 122.5 1215 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores... 80.8 85.6 83.8 84.0 87.2 93.0 94.7} 100.0 108.7} 114.9} 121.1 125.4| 132.9 
4511 Sporting goods and musical instrument stores.... 7A 82.8 79.8 80.6 83.9 92.3 92.5} 100.0) 112.9] 120.4} 128.3) 130.4] 137.9 
4512 Book, periodical, and MUSIC StOreS...........6..e eee 89.0 91.8 92.5 91.6 94.5 94.5 99.3 100.0 101.0 104.7 108.0 116.0 123.8 
452 General merchandise stores.............. 75.3 79.0 83.0 88.5 90.6 92.2 96.9} 100.0} 105.0 113.1 119.9] 124.2 130.5 
4521 Department stores............:02000 «| 84.0 88.3 91.6 95.0 95.1 94.7 98.4} 100.0} 100.6) 1045} 106.3} 104.0] 104.7 
4529 Other general merchandise storeS.............0002+644 61.4 64.8 69.7 77.8 82.6 87.6 94.3| 100.0} 113.4 129.8) 145.9 162.1 177.5 
453 Miscellaneous store retailers...........ccceeneeeneeeeees 70.6 68.0 74.2 79.1 87.0 89.5 95.0 100.0 108.3 109.8 111.3 108.4 115.6 
4531 PIONISKS eeeas tense emlshes cueganwa wae odeiveewuaeetacas dayne 75.1 75.9 85.1 91.4 85.4 83.5 96.1 100.0 101.2 117.3 116.0 108.6 120.7 
4532 Office supplies, stationery and gift stores............ 64.6 66.3 11.5 75.8 87.5 90.9 91.8 100.0 113.0 118.0 124.1 125.1 140.3 
4533 Used merchandise Stores...........::sc0ceeee 84.9 83.1 89.7 88.9 87.3 90.2 97.4| 100.0} 113.5) 109.8} 115.7) 115.0] 121.4 
4539 | Other miscellaneous store retailers... 79.6 69.2 74.7 80.5 89.7 90.5 98.0} 100.0} 105.0} 101.6 99.6 93.2 92.8 
454 Nonstore retailers: c3cicsececscedesscsscactes ss 4 = 54.4 55.0 63.4 66.7 73.8 80.9 91.6} 100.0} 111.3) 125.4] 142.8] 146.9) 169.6 
4541 Electronic shopping and mail-order houses......... 43.5 46.7 50.6 58.3 62.9 71.9 84.4 100.0 118.2 141.5 159.8 War Ores) 209.8 
4542 Vending machine Operators..........ccseeesseeeeeeeeeed 97.1 95.4 95.1 92.8 94.1 89.3 96.9} 100.0 114.1 118.1 127.1 110.4 113.3 
4543 Direct selling establishments..............::::eeeeeee ees 70.0 67.6 82.1 79.7 89.2 94.7} 102.2} 100.0 96.2 96.3] 104.3 98.7} 110.2 
Transportation and warehousing 
AS Iemma All KANSDOMAUON -sccresaneauaziecsdscnobassccnveexearens cess (fife) 78.2 81.4 84.7 90.8 95.3 98.8} 100.0 97.6 98.2 98.2 91.9} 103.2 

482111 | Line-haul railroads 1 69.8 75.3 82.3 85.7 88.6 92.0 98.4} 100.0} 102.1 105.5| 114.3) 121.9] 131.9 

48412 | General freight trucking, long-distance...............| 88.5 92.4 97.5 95.6 98.1 95.4 95.7 100.0 99.1 102.0 105.5 104.2 109.4 

491 UU SaPOStal SOMiCe nen suxseranestunanseastcmensncesenses 96.1 95.8 96.5 99.0 98.5 98.3 96.7} 100.0} 101.4; 1024} 104.9| 106.1 107.0 
Information ! 

5111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers......... 97.4 96.1 95.8 95.3 93.0 93.5 92.7 100.0 104.5) 108.5} 110.1 106.4 108.1 

G1 aed SOWANE DUDIISMES-. vxceccccvseetacensesvcesancparecennve 28.6 30.6 42.7 51.7 64.6 73.0 88.0} 100.0} 115.9) 113.0} 103.9} 101.9] 106.7 

51213 | Motion picture and video exhibition «| 109.4) 108.9) 104.1 104.6} 103.4 99.9] 100.0] 100.0 99.9] 102.0] 106.5} 104.7] 104.4 
5151 Radio and television broadcasting...........:eseeeeee 96.1 97.8 102.8 101.4 106.0 106.1 104.1 100.0 99.1 99.4 98.4 94.3 100.4 
5152 | Cable and other subscription programming......... 98.8 94.3 96.0 93.6 92.0 94.4 93.7} 100.0} 129.3] 133.2} 135.7) 125.3) 131.4 
$171 Wired telecommunications carriers............ 64.8 68.4 74.5 79.7 85.1 90.6 97:53 100:0)]) 105:55)) 9112579) 19:9) 121.0 130.6 
5172 Wireless telecommunications carriers... “3 76.3 73.8 85.6 94.8 97.1 98.3 103.0 100.0 114.2 134.3 139.0 War 192.0 
5175 | Cable and other program distribution................5 99.1 94.3 95.9 93.5 91.9 94.2 93.5 | 100.0 95.7 94.5 90.4 87.6 93.5 

Finance and insurance 
§2211 COMMECIAal DANKING.....coscersesvecevenscceessersccenees 80.5 83.2 83.3 90.3 92.9 96.0 99.3 100.0 98.0 101.5 104.2 101.6 103.8 
Real estate and rental and leasing 

53924419) |), Passenger Car Tental....<...,eccastesterccnsssccsonessevad 89.8 97.8; 104.4] 106.1 107.9} 101.1 108.9} 100.0} 101.2) 113.1 A220) ates 113.3 

53212 | Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing..............4 70.7 YAWA 69.5 75.8 82.0 90.3 96.7 100.0 93.7 97.8 95.9 93.6 91.4 
Professional, scientific, and technical services 

541213 |Tax preparation services 92.4 84.7 99:5} 119.1 119.9 96.2 92.1 100.0; 105.1 99.2 91.8 78.2 92.1 

54181 | AdVEertiSINg AGENCIES..........cecseeeeeeeeeeeeeueeeeeeeerens 105.0 99.7 111.9 111.3 106.8 101.4 102.1 100.0 95.8 110.1 116.6 116.7 123.9 
Accomodation and food services 

7211 Traveler ACCOMMOAALIONS........22cccceeeceeeeeesereeeed 82.9 85.4 92.9 93.0 97.0 99.2| 100.1 100.0} 100.0} 103.6) 107.7} 102.0} 104.1 

722 Food services and drinking places..............-+-1+ 102.9} 102.3} 101.7| 102.3} 100.8} 100.6 99.2} 100.0} 101.2} 101.1 103.5} 103.7] 104.9 
7221 Full-service restaurants. .......cccccseseceeeeeereeeeeeeees 99.1 98.3 97.5 97.7 97.8 96.6 96.3; 100.0} 100.0 99.2} 100.8} 100.8} 102.0 
7222 Limited-service eating PlACeS...........ceceeeeeeeeeee ed 103.3} 103.3} 102.7] 105.6} 103.6] 104.7) 1022) 100.0} 102.4) 102.5) 105.1 106.6} 107.1 
7223 Special FOO SCrViCES...........eseeeeceeseeeseeeeeeceeeees 107.2 106.9 106.4 103.8 101.1 99.3 97.6 100.0 102.1 106.0 Lt 108.4 108.1 
7224 Drinking places, alcoholic beverages...........-..+++4 125.7 |) 121-2 121.5] 112.7} 102.6 104.4| 102.4; 100.0} 100.0 99.4 | 100.4 98.2 107.2 

Other services (except public administration) 

8111 Automotive repair and maintenance................+ 92.8 86.5 90.0 91,2 96.7 | 102.9 98.9} 100.0] 105.0} 106.9) 108.6 / 109.3} 103.7 

81211 | Hair, nail and skin Care ServiCeS............:eeeeeeeeees 81.6 79.8 85.6 84.3 88.7 92.4 97.1 100.0} 102.7} 103.6} 103.0} 109.5} 104.2 
81221 | Funeral homes and funeral services...........-...++4 96.1 94.3} 104.7| 100.4} 103.6) 100.4 97.9| 100.0} 103.8; 1004) 945) 93.9 90.9 
8123 Drycleaning and laundry services.. 95.6 93.2 94.9 93.8 95.9 98.8} 101.6} 100.0) 105.0} 109.5) 113.7} 121.1 120.2 

Photofinishing 117.38] 1156] 1162] 123.6) 124.9) 114.7} 103.2] 100.0 99.4) 106.9} 107.6) 115.0} 133.6 


NOTE: Dash indicates data are not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparison 


52. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Country 


United States........ 
Canada 


1 


Annual average 2002 2003 __|__ 2004 
2002 2003 Il iT} IV. I ll il IV | 
5.8 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.6 
7.0 6.9 7.1 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.7 6.9 7.2 6.8 6.7 
6.4 6.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.1 5.8 5.7 
5.4 6:5 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.2 51 5.0 
8.7 9.3 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.9 9.0 9.2 9.4 9.4 9.4 
8.6 9.3 8.3 8.5 8.7 8.9 9.2 9.4 9.4 9.3 9.2 
9:1 8.8 9.2 9.2 9.1 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.7 8.6 8.6 
51 5.8 5.2 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.2 5.6 5.8 6.2 6.6 
5.2 5.0 51 5.2 52 6.1 5 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.8 


? Preliminary data for 2003. 


Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See 
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"Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further 
qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2003 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, June 23, 2004), on the Internet at 
http://www.blis.gov/fis/home.htm. 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 
also on this site. 


53. Annual data: employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


{Numbers in thousands} 
Employment status and countr 
Civilian labor force 


Participation rate’ 
United States.... 
CHAINS Fb. scarica NCCU eee RRA er nt nie ee 
PUSHING nearatre. stent ccuaacsr erat sansy cic searse es Seasesentieres 


Netherlands... 
Sweden........... 
United Kingdom... 


Employment-population ratio” 
DMO StS. oscienscvarnaeveecacdverssavtcspeaacandistedeams 
GAN AGA eee eee, eirceatrassicch titer socestonGevetes ncactd coant 


MIGHOGISIALOS ceyncsuceoruseoesiwectoesetecuercevouetesnsaetecens 
(CEE Yo Fs So ne 
Australia 


NOTHON ANG Se ctecceseereacsscncicesines «revelers cnnieeneuareseamens 
WCU CK ree eneene cere inde ide nave sound sguigmasossesesndan ee 
PINNSCUCIOOMenersmerr taser a: Seraastcoeensecesressaunaccers' 


Unemployment rate 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


1993 


129,200 
14,308 
8,613 
65,470 
24,480 
39,102 
22,570 
7,010 
4,444 
28,165 


66.3 
65.5 
63.5 
63.3 
55.4 
57.8 
47.9 
57.9 
64.5 
62.7 


120,259 
12,770 
7,699 
63,810 
21,710 
35,989 
20,270 
6,570 
4,028 
25,242 


61.7 
58.5 
56.8 
61.7 
49.1 
§3.2 
43.0 
54.2 
58.5 
56.2 


8,940 
1,539 

914 
1,660 
2,770 
3,113 
2,300 

440 

416 
2,916 


6.9 
10.8 
10.6 

2.5 
11.3 

8.0 
10.2 

6.3 

9.4 
10.4 


? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. 


1994 


131,056 
14,400 
8,770 
65,780 
24,670 
39,074 
22,450 
7,150 
4,418 
28,149 


66.6 
65.2 
63.9 
63.1 
55.5 
57.4 
47.3 
58.6 
63.7 
62.6 


123,060 
13,027 
7,942 
63,860 
21,750 
35,756 
19,940 
6,660 
3,992 
25,429 


62.5 
59.0 
57.8 
61.3 
49.0 
$2.6 
42.0 
54.6 
57.6 
56.5 


7,996 
1,373 

829 
1,920 
2,920 
3,318 
2,510 

490 

426 
2,716 


6.1 
9:5 
9.4 
29 
11.8 
8.5 
11.2 
6.9 
9.6 
9.6 


1995 


132,304 
14,517 
8,995 
65,990 
24,760 
38,980 
22,460 
7,210 
4,460 
28,157 


66.6 
64.9 
64.5 
62.9 
$5.4 
57.1 
47.1 
58.8 
64.1 
62.4 


124,900 
13,271 
8,256 
63,890 
21,960 
35,780 
19,820 
6,730 
4,056 
25,718 


62.9 
59.4 
59.2 
60.9 
49.1 
52.4 
41.5 
54.9 
58.3 
57.0 


7,404 
1,246 

739 
2,100 
2,800 
3,200 
2,640 

480 

404 
2,439 


5.6 
8.6 
8.2 
3.2 
11.3 
8.2 
11.8 
6.7 
9.1 
8.7 


1996 


133,943 
14,669 
9,115 
66,450 
25,010 
39,142 
22,570 
7,300 
4,459 
28,260 


66.8 
64.7 
64.6 
63.0 
55.6 
57.1 
47.1 
$9.2 
64.0 
62.4 


126,708 
13,380 
8,364 
64,200 
22,040 
35,637 
19,920 
6,860 
4,019 
25,964 


63.2 
59.1 
$9.3 
60.9 
49.0 
52.0 
41.6 
55.7 
EYArs 
57.4 


7,236 
1,289 

754 
2,250 
2,970 
3,505 
2,650 

440 

440 
2,297 


5.4 
8.8 
8.2 
3.4 
11.9 
9.0 
unlere 
6.0 
9.9 
8.1 


1997 


136,297 
14,958 
9,204 
67,200 
25,130 
39,415 
22,680 
7,540 
4,418 
28,417 


67.1 
65.0 
64.3 
63.2 
$5.5 
57.3 
47.2 
60.8 
63.3 
62.6 


129,558 
13,705 
8,444 
64,900 
22,170 
35,508 
19,990 
7,160 
3,973 
26,433 


63.8 
59.7 
59.0 
61.0 
49.0 
51.6 
41.6 
57.8 
56.9 
58.2 


6,739 
1,252 

759 
2,300 
2,960 
3,907 
2,690 

370 

445 
1,985 


4.9 
8.4 
8.3 
3.4 
11.8 
9.9 
11.9 
4.9 
10.17 
7.0 


1998 


137,673 
15,237 
9,339 
67,240 
25,460 
39,754 
22,960 
7,620 
4,402 
28,479 


67.1 
65.4 
64.3 
62.8 
55.9 
S737, 
47.6 
61.1 
62.8 
62.5 


131,463 
14,068 
8,618 
64,450 
22,600 
36,061 
20,210 
7,320 
4,034 
26,696 


64.1 
60.4 
59.3 
60.2 
49.7 
52.3 
41.9 
58.7 
57.6 
58.6 


6,210 
1,169 

721 
2,790 
2,870 
3,693 
2,750 

300 

368 
1,783 


4.5 
7.7 
Tol 
44 
11.3 
9.3 
12.0 
3.9 
8.4 
6.3 


1999 


139,368 
15,536 
9,414 
67,090 
25,790 
39,375 
23,130 
7,850 
4,430 
28,769 


67.1 
65.8 
64.0 
62.4 
56.3 
56.8 
47.8 
62.6 
62.8 
62.9 


133,488 
14,456 
8,762 
63,920 
23,050 
36,042 
20,460 
7,600 
4,117 
27,048 


64.3 
61.3 
59.6 
59.4 
50.3 
52.0 
42.3 
60.6 
58.4 
59.1 


5,880 
1,080 

652 
3,170 
2,740 
3,333 
2,670 

250 

313 
1,721 


4.2 
7.0 
6.9 
47 
10:6 
8.5 
Tides 
3.2 
7 
6.0 


2000 


142,583 
15,789 
9,590 
66,990 
26,070 
39,302 
23,340 
8,150 
4,489 
28,930 


67.1 
65.9 
64.4 
62.0 
56.6 
56.6 
48.1 
64.5 
63.8 
62.9 


136,891 
14,827 
8,989 
63,790 
23,690 
36,236 
20,840 
7,910 
4,229 
27,350 


64.4 
62.1 
60.3 
59.0 
$1.4 
Dee 
42.9 
62.6 
60.1 
59.4 


5,692 
962 
602 

3,200 

2,380 

3,065 

2,500 
240 
260 

1,580 


4.0 
6.1 
6.3 
48 
9.1 
7.8 
10.7 
29 
5.8 
5.5 


2001 


143,734 
16,027 
9/52 
66,870 
26,350 
39,459 
23,540 
8,340 
4,530 
29,053 


66.8 
66.0 
64.4 
61.6 
56.8 
56.6 
48.3 
65.8 
63.7 
62.7 


136,933 
14,997 
9,091 
63,470 
24,140 
36,350 
21,270 
8,130 
4,303 
27,570 


63.7 
61.9 
60.1 
58.4 
52.0 
2:2 
43.6 
64.2 
60.5 
59.5 


6,801 
1,031 

661 
3,400 
2,210 
3,110 
2,270 

210 

227 
1,483 


47 
6.4 
6.8 
§.1 
8.4 
7.9 
9.6 
2.5 
5.0 
5.1 


2002 


144,863 
16,475 
9,907 
66,240 
26,590 
39,413 
23,750 
8,300 
4,544 
29,288 


66.6 
66.8 
64.4 
60.8 
57.0 
56.3 
48.6 
65.0 
64.0 
62.9 


136,485 
15,325 
9,271 
62,650 
24,280 
36,018 
21,580 
8,070 
4,310 
27,768 


62.7 
62.4 
60.3 
$7.5 
52.0 
51.5 
44.1 
63.2 
60.7 
59.6 


8,378 
1,150 

636 
3,590 
2,310 
3,396 
2,160 

230 

234 
1,520 


5.8 
7.0 
6.4 
5.4 
8.7 
8.6 
9.1 
2.8 
5.1 
5.2 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, 


Ten Countries, 1959-2003 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 23, 2004), on the Internet at: 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm. 
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2003 


146,510 
16,819 
10,092 
66,010 
26,730 
39,276 
23,880 

8,330 
4,567 
29,490 


66.2 
67.3 
64.6 
60.3 
57.0 
56.1 
48.8 
64.6 
64.0 
62.9 


137,736 
15,660 
9,481 
62,510 
24,250 
35,615 
21,790 
8,010 
4,303 
28,011 


62.3 
63.0 
60.7 
57.1 
51.7 
50.9 
44.6 
62.1 
60.3 
59.8 


8,774 
1,159 

611 
3,500 
2,480 
3,661 
2,100 

320 

264 
1,479 


6.0 
6.9 
6.1 
5.3 
9.3 
9.3 
8.8 
3.8 
5.8 
5.0 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


54. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


Output per hour 2 


- = 70.5 96.9 97.9 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.3 126.5 133.7 142.1 142.7 
37.8 54.9 72.8 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 115.5 122.1 129.3 127.0 


United States. 


Canada.... ; 

pee es ; 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3 111.0 116.1 121.0 121.2 126.7 135.9 135.9 
Belgium....... . 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 116.3 125.5 126.9 125.5 130.8 132.6 
Denmark.. 28.1 49.4 86.2 99.1 99.5 99.3 - - - - - - = a 
France..... 19.9 39.0 61.6 93.9 97.0 101.0 108.9 114.4 114.7 LAr di 127.9 133.0 143.2 148.0 
Germany.. 29.2 52.0 Tz 99.0 98.3 101.8 109.6 112.3 114.7 120.4 122.0 121.4 127.0 127.8 
Italy... 24.6 46.2 78.6 96.6 96.1 101.2 104.8 107.9 108.3 110.3 110.8 110.6 113.6 115.9 
Netherlands 18.8 38.5 69.1 98.7 99.0 102.0 TAS 117.3 119.3 121.4 124.1 127.0 132.7 132.3 
Nomay.... 37.6 59.1 77.9 98.1 98.2 99.6 99.6 100.7 102.5 102.0 99.9 103.6 106.6 108.9 


Sweden... a 27.3 62.2 73.1 94.6 95.5 107.3 117.8 124.5 129.5 141.0 149.5 162.7 175.5 170.3 
United Kingdom... 30.0 43.2 54.4 89.2 93.8 103.9 108.5 106.5 105.8 107.7 109.2 114.4 121.9 126.4 


Output 


=) = 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 111.1 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 139.5 146.1 137.3 
33.4 58.9 83.6 106.0 99.0 105.9 114.1 119.6 119.6 127.7 133.9 144.9 159.2 153.6 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9 103.0 106.5 100.2 101.9 109.2 105.5 
30.7 57.6 78.2 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 105.9 112.7 114.4 114.4 119.9 120.4 
44.4 73.9 94.4 102.8 101.5 95.6 105.6 111.6 106.7 115.2 115.7 117.7 122.1 127.5 
30.0 57.7 81.6 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 115.0 118.7 124.3 128.0 
415 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.7 95.8 100.1 99.9 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.3 113.7 114.6 
31.9 59.8 76.9 99.0 99.8 97.7 104.5 108.2) 108.9 111.6 114.9 117.6 122.8 121.7 
57.7 91.0 104.9 101.4 99.0 101.7 104.6 107.3 110.3 114.2 113.7 113.6 112.8 113.4 
45.9 80.7 90.7) 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.0 131.9 136.4 146.5 158.3 172.5 188.3 183.1 
67.5 90.2 87.2 105.4 100.1 101.5 106.2 107.8 108.7 110.7 111.4 112.2 114.9} 1134.0 


United States 
Canada... 
Japan... 
Belgium... 
Denmark.. 


United Kingdom 


Total hours 


United States 
Canada... 
Japan... 
Belgium... 
Denmark.. 


92.1 104.4) 107.5 104.8; 100.4; 101.4 103.6; 104.0 103.6} 105.4 105.2 104.4 102.8 96.3 
88.3} 107.1 114.6 113.5] 103.9) 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0 112.4) 115.9) 118.7 123.1 120.9 
77.8) 104.4 95.6 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0} 82.7 80.4 80.3 C50 
170.7 174.7) 119.7) 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.2 91.2 91.7 90.8 
157.8; 149.5 109.6 103.7) 102.1 96.2 - - = 
140.3} 147.8) 132.5 105.6} 102.9 94.7 92.1 91.7 91.2 90.2 89.9) 89.2 86.8 86.5 
142.3} 136.3] 110.5 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.8 80.6 79.5] 80.1] 78.9 78.8 78.2 
93.5] 104.0 107.4 102.9 103.3 95.4 97.7 99.4 97.3 98.6 99.9 99.8 100.1 98.9 
169.8) 155.5 111.2} 100.3 100.8 95.8 92.4 92.3 91.2 91.9 92.6 | 92.6 92.5 91.9 
153.6 153.9 134.7} 103.4 100.8; 102.1 105.0 106.6 107.6 112.0 113.7 109.6 105.9 104.1 
168.3) 154.7) 124.0) 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.4 105.9 105.3} 103.9} 105.9 106.0 107.3 107.5 
224.6; 208.8); 160.5) 118.1 106.6 92.7 97.9; 101.2 102.8; 102.8; 101.9 98.1 94.3 89.8 


United Kingdom... 


Compensation per hour 
United States.. 
Canada.... 
Japan... 
Belgium 
Denmark.. 
France... 
Germany..... 


14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.5) 117.4 122.1 131.1 134.3 
10.0 7A 47.5 88.3 95.0 102.0 103.7 106.0 107.0 109.3 111.7 115.8 119.6 123.8 
4.3 16.4 58.5 90.6 96.5 102.7 104.7 108.3 109.1} 112.6) 115.4) 114.8 113.7 114.5 
5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 111.1] 115.2] 117.0 118.5 120.6 127.2 


4.3 10.5 41.2 90.9 96.4; 103.1 106.5 110.4 112.2 111.8 112.7 116.6 123.4 128.2 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5 106.4 111.8 117.6 123.3 125.7 127.6 130.6 137.4 142.0 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2) 105.7} 106.8) 111.3 119.0 123.0 122.2 124.2 127.8; 132.4 
6.2 19.4 60.5 89.8 94.8) 104.5 109.0} 112.1 114.4 117.2 122.0 126.0 132.0 138.9 
47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 125.7 133.0 140.5 148.2 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 99.8) 106.8 115.2 121.0 125.6 130.3 136.8 143.8 


United Kingdom... 2.9 64 32.1 82.9 93.8 105.1 108.0 109.5 111.3 116.1 123.1 130.4 137.7 144.2 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States.. = - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 


Canada... 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 96.7 94.9 92.5 97.4 97.1 
Japan... 31.3 43.8 92.6 95.9 97.5 101.0 101.4 97.5 94.0 93.0 95.2 90.6 83.6 84.4 88.0 
Belgium... 30.1 417 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.5 91.8 92.2 94.4 92.2 95.9 96.4 
Denmark.. 13.6 22.4 §2.2 93.5 96.5 103.7 96.2 96.4 103.2 99.4 102.8) 103.7 101.8 101.3) 102.1 


France..... 


21.7 26.8 67.0 96.8 99.3} 102.0 97.8 96.5 97.8 91.9 88.1 87.6 86.2 86.6 87.1 
Germany.. 


27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5 102.0} 104.7 107.5} 104.5 104.6; 107.6) 108.1 111.2 111.4 
75 11.9 38.7 90.7 98.0) 104.5 101.9] 103.2 109.8} 111.4 110.3) 112.3 112.5) 114.2) 118.7 
32.9 50.4 87.6 91.1 95.7; 102.4 96.4 95.6 95.9 96.5 98.3 99.1 99.5} 105.0} 109.7 
12.6 20.0 50.0 94.2 99.2] 101.9 104.8} 108.4 110.8) 116.4 125.7| 128.4 131.9 136.1 141.8 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9 100.0 90.8 84.7 85.8 89.0 85.8 84.0 80.1 77.9 84.4 80.9 
9.8 141 59.0 92.9 99.9} 100.6 99.6; 102.8 106.2} 107.8] 112.7 114.0 113.0 114.2 116.9 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


United States 


- 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 
32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0) 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 78.8 77.2 75.3 76.0 74.8 
11.0 15.5 51.8 83.9 91.8} 115.3} 125.8] 131.6] 109.5 97.4 92.2} 101.0 98.4 88.0 89.1 
19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2| 105.2 99.1 82.4 81.6 80.2 67.8 68.4 72.6 
12.0 18.0 55.9 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4) 104.0 107.5 90.8 92.6 89.5 76.0 73.4 78.2 
23.4 25.7 83.9 94.1 93.1 95.3 93.4 102.5 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.3 64.2 62.6 66.4 
10.4 7A 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2 114.2 111.6 94.0 92.9 91.5 79.7 79.5 83.9 
14.3 22.3 55.7 93.3 97.3 81.8 77.9 78.0 87.7 80.6 78.2 76.2 66.1 65.1 71.4 
15.3 24.5 75 87.9 90.0 96.9 93.2! 104.8; 100.0 87.0 87.2 84.3 73.3 75.0 82.8 
11.0 17.4 62.9 93.6 95.0 89.2 92.3} 106.4] 106.6) 102.1 103.5 102.2 93.0 94.0 110.3 
16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 64.0 70.0 77.3 65.4 61.5 56.4 49.5 476 48.5 
15.6 19.1 Utd 93.8} 100.0 85.6 i i 93.0 99.9} 105.7} 104.4 96.9 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 


Belgium 
Dennark.. 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
United Kingdom. 
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55. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


EE in oe  ~ — ————a ca  —r—s a, 


1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997*| 1998 *| 1999 *| 2000 *| 2001 
iG T T T 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 

MORAN CASO Sy rescraseteestcteyee tececce en steeds iat asthe as isxccsrapiaie.c eR 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 71 6.7 6.3 6.1 Sv 

WOSUWOLKA AY CASCS sce rccccatesesauvcsceeccctucacekvvdeceesteastoagentero tomorartiessl 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 Sal 3.0 3.0 2.8 

OSU WONKA AYS i Sacccwasu snc seciascvas saccstescsovasbaccsde-uosworicesteranentenecd 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - - - - - 

ashe diab ree and a) 

Total cases . 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9:7 8.7 8.4 7.9 AS TA 7.3 

Lost workday cases 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 

OSU WOLKO AVS ie accesses cstupaase ro axctesiu et cowis ntact ostasoeesraoeerstaesvrceces 100.9; 112.2} 108.3) 126.9 - - - - - - - - - 

Sika CASOSt Sey care c soroccrb tere eta as ecu ad so aaa eas Naoan ecxeereee Re 8.5 8.3 7.4 23 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 44 4.7 4.0 

Lost workday cases... 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 27 3.0 2.4 

Lost workdayS................5 137.2 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - - - - - = =, = = 

Construction 

TeObalCASOS sete tree. vavssennsceensi aes acs aiiaa sapareesecneeet ace at eee 14.3 14.2 13.0 ASA 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 79 

Lost workday cases... 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 

OSU WOTKOAY Sit trtss seasons cotaeancvess ris thajathcxccusascpbisuaaies scr sere 143.3] 147.9) 148.1] 161.9 = = = = = cs = 12 é 

General building contractors: 

Total Cases... eee 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11:5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 6.9 

Lost workday cases. 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.5 

OSH WOIKOAY S2eeee- nese a'ey wa caceds sere eos doteneatncesernsnstrerensstares-eoptetcasrree 137.3] 137.6] 132.0] 142.7 - = - = = = = = 5 

Heavy construction, eee blues 

Total cases . mccrcee 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 7.8 

Lost workday CBSO are erea oe yovspsuansensvanenvinetcius unre abececasren eee 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 3.7 4.0 

OSU WORKGAYS: saveges ans pou necertcecscocecactecthessvusavarcestteascusercetbteckeveveeey 147.1 144.6} 160.1 165.8 - - - - - S = = = 

Special trades contractors: 

Total cases . Re eeiieepesceaes 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 1141 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 8.2 

Lost workday c: cases... 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 4] 4.4 4.3 44 

Lost workdayS.............cceeeeeeeee 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - - = = = = 

Manufacturing 

Total cases 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 121 122 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 8.1 

Lost workday cases... Ad 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 4.8 47 46 4.5 41 

MEOSUIWOIKGAVS: feectrss oa nect see sep aercuh oetasenvevabevedueupvacsscesuerspraneestnieved 113.0 120.7 121.5} 124.6 - ~ - - - =- = - = 

Durable goods: 

Total cases . 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 8.8 

Lost workday ¢: cases.. ea 6.0 6.0 5.7 ape) 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.4 5.0 4.8 - 4.3 

HOS WOLKOAYSeteereneccninecentiettceeneveecaevecatounrcuscohsvaneavenrec<acndereacenest 116.5) -123:3) 122.9] 126.7 - - - - - - - - - 

Lumber and wood products: 

ERE CNS NS cosa hs Muench sous cspen Ln min Wa dah s wire Vaca nnkcr aap oeRe Tee 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 10.6 
Lost workday cases... 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 76 Tea) 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.5 
TO SUMP Y Sere ances sae sim acne ttean nse cavehoslnasaicesnuieh stesraniseoevexraaraad 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - - - - 

Furniture and fixtures: 

Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 Tino Vane 11.0 
Lost workday cases... tee) 7.8 1 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 Df 5.9 5.9 5.7 
Lost workdays........ - - - 128.4 = = = - - - - = - 

Stone, clay, and alass products: 

MOA CASOS eoreeecesvexstneneses 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 10.1 
Lost workday cases... ui 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7, 6.0 5.4 58 5.1 
ROSEN OLK OGY Seer seeratececsasctncss spun venmeeetenni ane careestaceuvatvacanenenvanice 149.8) 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - = - = = - - - - 

Pri metal industries: 

Total cases aba be 5 TE CEO) Oe Arca seers 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 10.7 

Lost workday cases... a 8.1 8.1 7.4 Cea 7.3 ee lees 6.8 Tee 7.0 6.3 6.3 5.3 

EOSUWONKOAY Site ces cesusecacesetvcascvsteereccsvccdasapictxestecccosavscrereesenemtbney 168.3) 180.2) 169.1 175.5 - - - - - - - - i eal 
i tal ts: 

Rae i 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 11.1 
Lost workday cases... 7.9 79 Ten 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 5:3 
Lost workdayS...........00::0600 147.6 155.7} 146.6} 144.0 - - - - - - - - - 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

OUI CASES tarreey user cone eNO es daa stows seutedctve sew ses tives agence recone sey 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 atte 11.6 112 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 11.0 

Lost workday cases... 48 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 44 44 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 3.6 6.0 

Lost WOrkdayS.........222-0eeeees 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - = = ae a 
i i i t: 

Scyereerey se pa aPipaealia 9.1 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6| 5.9 5:7 Oi, 5.0 
Lost workday cases 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 25 
IOSUMCOUKCAY Siam teens sttse tealhdscesccsaseuarescossctaenONressadeckenraCaoesesFau 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 = = 5 = = E = = = 

Le een Peed ecysnia tl aden dels son na Jasueretsesscecea 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 146 13.7 13.7 12.6 
LOSt WOPKCAY CASES..........cc:sceccecercecseccerserersescocscesreenseneeesenseeresnd 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A 7A 78 79 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.0 
Lost workdayS...........00.:0000 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 ~ - - - - = - = = 

ts: 

Sl pie Ait Sela baie’ 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 4.0 4.0 4.5 4.0 
Lost workday cases 2.5 PT 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 23 2| 2.0 
POSE WOTKOEYS 57. 0ivacescavecseencreosnsnes 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 = - - - -| = | =| ne 
"1 . . . J | 

efolsl cases a aan HE 144 JikS | tds] 10.7) ent OG 9.9 9.4 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 7.2 6.4 
Lost workday cases 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.2 
LOSE WOK AYS: cecicvescccosatexecsastrscencadersssssossenadtuaceusaressecouccariecssaed 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - - - - - « “4 = 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


55. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 


2 4 4 
Industry and type of case 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995‘| 1996 ‘| 1997°| 1998* | 1999° | 2000° | 2001 
Nondurable goods: s 
Total cases 11.6 TA 11.5 1453 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 7.8 6.8 
Lost workday cases <4 5:5 5.6 §.5 5.3 5.0 §.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 
EOSEWOTKORYSrrretntonre-ssirseersniabrarisherebwcninsaneabenentetearcnnmancerceteerts 107.8) 116.9} 119.7} 121.8 = i S = = 4 3 a = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 nT 12.4 10.9 
Lost workday cases..... 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 7.3 7.3 6.3 
[host WOrtkCayGreccscscssccre cn uence 174.7; 202.6} 207.2) 211.9 = = = Fi a - = ¥ = 
ices FCCP TEPPER or ere REG Ce COT A OEET UE Cre CC OST 8.7 TELE 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5:5 6.2 6.7 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 PP i 3.4 7 Ae 34 4.2 
Lost workdays. 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = = = = = ~ = as a 
Terai peal ponte 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 5.2 
Lost workday cases.. 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 4.1 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 2.7 
Lost workdayS.............:0008 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - _ = = = 
aerRacaaes oe: bea deer 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 5.0 
Lost workday cases 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 Ke 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.4 
LOSUWORKCAYS rctirsas ov cp states inc asaacarecivecvscvsivasctvoncveamesceeeeatesneiiel 80.5 92.1 99.9] 104.6 = = Ti = S ry zi = 
ital 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 re 7.0 6.5 6.0 
Lost workday cases.. 5.8 5: 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.f; 3.4 3:2 
Lost workdayS...........002.006 132.9 124.8} 122.7 125.9 = = S = ee = = = = 
pt nt atalade 6.9 6.9 6.7 13 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 be | 4.6 
Lost workday cases.. 3:3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.4 
Lost workdays... 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 = = - - a = as = x 
i id allied products: 
ences oS eh i ee : sistas sunwuligyves oddeauanesniesen steeds desevuened 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 Ba, 55 48 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.0 
Lost workday casesS............ 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 ra 2.8 2, 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.3 2.2 2.1 
Lost workdayS............. 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 = - = = = - - ~ = 
Petrol d | products: 
Total cases aaa 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 4.8 46 4.3} 3.9 41 3.7 2.9 
Lost workday cases.. 3:3 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 2.4 ao) 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 
Lost workdays. 68.1 Hy 68.2 71.2 = - - = - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 112 10.1 10.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases 8.0 7.8 we 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 55 5.8 4.8 
LOSUWOMKOANS: cavrsricecenastvace:vutehocansiccasstesvetaiecuvan anceeancracncecas aead 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - - - - - - - = 
Leather and leather products 
TOLANCASOS 7 chistes iecesssdarpersisr natant cnet tiEbataonccinn 13.6 AZ A 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6) 9.8 10.3 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday cases 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5&5 5.3 4.8 45 4.3) 4.5 5.0 4.3 4.4 
Lost workdayS...........0..0008 130.4 152.3} 140.8 128.5 = - - - -| - = - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
TSA CASO sya sas sn cages sixsvinin eve dhi w'vp one i #adsaw cs cad spd eatv ds sis epened ONE 9.2 9.6 9.3 94 9.5 9.3 94 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 6.9 6.9 
Lost workday cases 5.3 5.5 5.4 6.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 5.1 48 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.3 
Lost WorkdayS..........c00c00ee 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - = = ad a zs 
Wholesale and retail trade 
FORMS MOG sass aterasanrecteriecaretes tr se aivnnen a ciah cat nsipussedenmennaa cep 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.6 
Lost workday cases 3.6 $.8 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.7 oe 25 
Lost workdays 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - = ais = = 
Wholesale trade: 
Titel USO Aeceie denen ciatee Ren cxonacigpecsexVic ce tesdiscoddesatartrcvede (evs 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 ra tS 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.3 
Lost workday cases.. 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.1 2.8 
Lost WorkdayS......cc0cc00 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - ~ - = = = 
Retail trade: 
PR OTAN CAGOG  vcasccopticersesheraceeient 070s 1 1TRN sa bo oa TATE ee naY Gann eae 8.1 8.1 77 8,7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.9 5.7 
Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 Ve 2.5 2.5 2.4 
Lost workdays 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - = = “ “ = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 v 2.6 2.4 2.2 > 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Lost workday cases 9 1 A, 1.2 1.2 tT 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 wi 
EGS WOTKEEY Gi crevarirnc cau titisnssl vsssrayGWcttaa far vanvvay cxxyyrieectan oxy sans ata 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 = <i = a 4 e: es ey +s) 
Services 
TU OLA CROGG vince Aecabtessaccatcns cecernl sa) cide rea reset tinuetm ean Tiaes 6:6 6.0 6.2 r | 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 49 46 
LOSE WOMKAAY CASAS iv cacccvucseansista teens yehiniues clgdeuattacansxssssntsis SALUD! 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 28 26 25 2.4 22 22 22 
LOSTWORKGAY Gicvstesivcxvevuswscuveracirrcaimniitarinannveliyaitereeet tesnitausly 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) 
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X 200.000. where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 


200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
per year). 


* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


NN EEE 
ee 


56. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Event or exposure’ 


Transportation INCIGENS............cscssecssosesesssescescsvssssvessesessosscssesesees 
Highway incident 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.................:0-04 
Moving in same direction.. ees 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 
Moving in intersection... % 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. sas cuceisaasavecueceuaes 
Non collisionjincid entice csvcczcasscersacssrssconettasessoegectianetoreeree ee cee: 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision... 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 
Overturned ions cccurucacesntencseaanareoe ca: aed 
AUN CRAG case cases fecacevasesvocensteenaivee sost “eienuy srctesceaeys ce teneearerss 
Worker-struck: by a Vehicle sc... cscsosesovenevestnanooeteaackressesesaenvend 
Water vehicle ................... 
Rail vehicle.................... 


Assaults and violent acts..... 
Homicides :...8:5:cecrensesic1s 
SNOOMN GN ooo eevee. toes ceeestece ton casescdoncoeencuaseqveconcebarserresah tery 
Stabbing). -<bsz0. sa soss hess veetosnewesseecareasvesteceeeosudesoanseers 
Other, including bombing. a 
Selfzinflicted:injuries.<..-...-.sc2-<<caxssnceseestrevsncteveveruceerservasecscecneteseesrs 


Contact with objects and equipment..............scssssesssessseseseseensene 
Struck: by Oblectisi-cv.sseecnvcnve oscececcecsscorrvcativens sutctesarassantecetinrace 
Struck by falling object.. 
Struck by flying object.......... 
Caught in or compressed by eauiloment o or r objects... ad 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.............seeeeeeeeeeee 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............::.ccceceeeeeeee 


Fall to lower level. 
Fall from ladder.. 
Fall from roof......... 
Fall from scaffold, staging. 

Fall on same level.. 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments... 
Contact with electric CUFENE.......cceeee cee eceeeeteeeeee 
Contact with overhead power liM@S............ceesecesseseeseeceseeeeseeaee 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes.........cccccseceeceeceseteeeseseeneeetees 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 
Inhalation of substances... 
Oxygen deficiency............ 
DrOWning 7 SUDMElSION eacecceseserexecrsr-ssscerceensccucatereusscyentarencscarches 


FIr6S' And OxPlOSIONS v.csecesccassecveccenqcrcr ccuverceracsasvaccaeduacevercersceces 


Other events OF ExPOSULES®.........cessssssscsssssssssecsssecssseecsssecsnsesssuseen 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 


Fatalities 
1997-2001 | 2001” 2002 
average Number Number Percent 

6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
697 727 635 11 
126 142 155 3 
254 257 202 4 
148 138 145 3 
300 297 326 6 
369 339 373 7 
300 273 312 6 
368 326 322 6 
202 158 164 3 
248 247 192 3 
382 383 356 6 
99 90 71 1 
68 62 64 1 
964 908 840 15 
709 643 609 11 
567 509 469 8 
64 58 58 1 
78 76 82 1 
221 230 199 4 
995 962 873 16 
562 553 506 9 
352 343 303 5 
58 60 38 1 
290 266 231 4 
156 144 110 2 
126 122 116 2 
737 810 714 13 
654 700 634 14 
111 123 126 2 
155 159 143 3 
91 91 87 2 

61 84 63 1 
529 499 538 10 
291 285 289 5 
134 124 122 2 
) 35 60 1 
106 96 98 2 
52 49 49 1 
89 83 90 2 

71 59 60 1 
197 188 165 3 
21 24 13 - 


° Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 
terrorist attacks. 
* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

Note: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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| Information services 


Lene address 


http://www.bls.gov/ 


http://www.bls. gov/opub/ 


Employment and id unemployment 


E-mail 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 


National 

State and local 
Labor force statistics: 

National 

Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


Job openings and labor turnover 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 
http://www.bls.gov/jlt/ 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 
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oesinfo@bls.gov 
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Import and export price indexes 
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Employment cost trends 
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Fatal occupational injuries 

Collective bargaining 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/1if/ 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 
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Labor 
Industry 
Multifactor 


http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 


http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ 


dprweb@bls.gov 
dipsweb@bls.gov 
dprweb@bls.gov 


Projections 


Employment 
Occupation 


http://www. bls. gov/emp/ 
BED: //www.bls. gov/oco/ 


oohinfo@ bls.gov 
oohinfo@bls.gov 


“Tnternational 


flshelp@bls.gov 


hut: / www. y.bls.gov/fls/ 


Regional centers 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 

Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ 
http://www.bls.gov/rol/ 
http://www.bls.gov/roS/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
BLSinfoNY@bls.gov 
BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www.fedstats.gov/ 
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Release Period 


October8 September 


October 14 September. : 
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